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by the payment of ‘Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guineas after having paid five annual subseriptions ; 
or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual subscriptions, 


9, The subscription of One Guinea shall beeome due on 30th 
November in each year for the year then commencing; and if any 
Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three successive years, due application having been made for payment, 
the Treasurer shall report the same to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the defaulter may he erased from the List of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

1l. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 
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13. Subject to the Lawe and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth, Five Members of the 
Council shall be a quoruut, 

13. The Oftice-Bearera of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposea, two Secre- 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the 
Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall 
be elected for a period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a 
period of three years. One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office until after 
the lapse of ome year. All the other office-bearers shall be elected 
for one year and shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreements subsiating between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures shall be represented on 
the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of the Society) 
elected annually by the Society. The Treasury shall be represented 
on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's KRemembrancer 
(being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Conneil shall consist of the Office-Dearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected hy 
the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be elivible till after the lapse of one 
year, Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and (ffice- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by 
election at the Annual (reneral Meeting. The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list issued by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meeting, 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business, 
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Om Tie 


SOCTETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 anp 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 61H MAY 1783. 


(Revived and adopted November $0, 1901,) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Ancuao.ocy, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTmquITIES anp 
History or Scotnann. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates. 

4. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
scribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded or two Members of the Council Admission et be by 
ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall canse the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be halloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balla appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 
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18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th he a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extrontinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

90, The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive, 

91. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall 
cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which it iz to be determined on. 


‘arm of Special Beqweat. 
t, A. B, do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquuries of Seot- 
land incorporited by Royal Charter, my collection wt , and T direct 


that the sume shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 


Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest, 

1, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [fo he waed for 
the general purposes of the Society] (or, to be maed for the geeial purpose, or dgect, 
of ], and I direct that the said sum may he paid to the said 
Society on the receipt of the Treaster for the time being. 





LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 


SOCTETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1908, 


PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1879. ApEencwomey, Hon, Jos, 62 Palier- 


ston Place, 

1453." AnenDers, Fraxets, Garrockles, 
Lanrencekirk. 

F048." Anam, Faawk, c/o The Straits Trod- 
ing Co., Kuala Lompur, Selangor, 
Felernted Malay States, Strolts 


Settlements. 

188. Apam, Starnes, 199 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, 

1869. Acvew, ALENANDER, Procurator- 


Fiscal, Balwherrie, Dundee. 

180, Acwew, Sir Awpusw N,, Bart, M.P., 
Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer. 

1844, Agnew, Sir Stalin, K.C.B., ALA. 2 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1804. ArkManx, Hesnr Ensxixe, 5 Princes 
Bauare, Glasgow. 

182 Ares. The Most Hon, The Marquis of, 
Culzeon Castle, Maybole. 


l 


1905, ALEXANDER, KR. S., Grant Lodge, 18 
Lomond. Hoad, Trinity, 

1886. Acexanoen, W. Lispsay, Pinkieburn, 
Mossel bargeh. 

1897. ACLAS, Rev. AncHipanp, Channelkirk 
Manse, Oxton, Berwickshire, 

100. ALLaAworer, Col, James, LLD., of Cul- 
quoich, $ Queen's Terrace, Abedeon. 

1S04."AspEnsox, AnommaLp, 2) Oxford 
Sytuire, London, W. 

1854, Anpeusoxs, Coates M., Garden- 
huret, Gedgeley Park, Prestwich, 
Manchester. 

158), AnpEnsox, James, Corronvale, Wardia 
oad. 

1807. AxDERSOS, Cuopt. J. H., 2nd Enst 
Lancashire Hegiment, c/o Messrs Cox 
& Co,, 16 Charing Cross, London, 

TM2*Aspensox, Major Roper —., Ingle 
neuk, Paignton, Devon. 


1884. Arrxken, Geonoe Saw, Architect, | L67L“AsDEnEON, Sir HosentT Rowann, 


49 Queen Street, | 
1802. Arrkey, James H., Grarteows, Falkirk. 


LL.D, HRS A., Architect, 16 Fut. 
lawl Square. 


An oateriek (") denotes Lite Members who have compounded for their Annunl Contributions, 
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1844. Anspensas, WILLIAM, Arna Broa, 
Bearslen, Duinbartonshire. 
1887. Axpensox-Henrt, Davin, &1.D., 


F.B.4.E., 4 Groetenor Crescent, 51 
Leonarls-on-Sen. 

1864. Angus, Roseat, Crugstou 
Lugar, Avretilre. 


House, 


1682. Awwanrpate, THoaas, M.D.,D.CLL, | 


Professor of Clinical Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 54 Charlotte 
Square, 

190, Awstarraee, Sir Rare W., Hart., of 
Halesskic, Pittenweem. 

1807, ASETROTHER:-THowmeon,  ‘WrlttaM, 
Major, Boyal Horse Guarda, Kil- 
many, Fife. 

1855. AnpWALL, The Hon. Lord, LOD... 14 


Moray Pisce. 

1K, Anorie, His Grace The Duke of, 
K.T., LiLD., Inveraray Castle, 
Inveruray, 

1878. "AnMernoxe, Hopenr Baoce, 6 Kan- 
dotph CHE, 


194. Auwort, Brigade Surgeon, Liewt.-Col, 
Jauxd, M.D, 8 Rothesay Place. 

1601, AwrHti, ALaxaNDEn =6‘THOMEOR, 
Physician, Blair Devenick, Cults, 

Lh. Auwravn, Sir Marraew, Bart,, of Car- 
lung, Fullerton, Troon. 

1480, ATHouL, His Grace The Duke of, K-T., 
Binir Castile, Blair Atholl. 


1868.*Barn, Josnrn, Bryn Dewi, St David's, 


&. Wales. 

1889. Bais, Witttam, 42 Moray Place, | 
Belin berg. 

18 Bam, Wrotam, Lochmaddy, by 
Chan. 


1000.*Barnp, Joux UG. ALEXaNDER, M.P., 


af Wellwool and Adamton, Monk- 


ton, Ayrshire. 

1551. Bam, Witwas, Clydesdale Bank, 
Portobello. 

IML *Barcanned, The Right Hon. Lord, 
M.P., 74 Brook Street, Loodon,— 
Vice- Premdent, 

1883. Bacrova, Chania Hanningron, 
M.P., of Newton Don, Kelso, 


| 1885, Batrour, 


Major Faascis, Fernie 
Castle. Collessie, Fife. 

1903, Banrova, The Hon. Jaws 
cnnirY, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 

1876. Bathanwrisk, ALExAnpER, 42 George 
Strewnt, 

1887, Banveiian, 
The Lindens, Sydenham 
Mroyilon. 

1800, Baswenwan, Wittiam, M.A., MLD, 
West Park, 2 Polwarth  Ter- 
Fine... 

1206. Bassoon, James, Architect, ot 
Christopher's, Dumfries. 

1897. Banctay-ALLannice, Rowent, O.A., 
Rosehill, Lostwithiel, Cormwall. 

1890, Bansanp, Faancrs Preenerost, M.A. 
Oxon, Bilsby House, near Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

1807, Hansert, Rev, T. K., St Anilrew's 
Manse, Bo'ness. 

1690. Bannow, Jawes, Editor of /wrerness 
Courier, Inverness. 

1891. Baxten, Rev. George CHALMEKS, 
U.F.C. Minister, Cargill, Guild- 
town, Perth. 

1801."Barsn, Tomas, 9 West Camberland 
Street, Glasgow, 

1877. BeaumostT, CHantes G., M.D., 
Old Manor House, Epeom, Sarrey, 

1880. Benvonp, Major CHanies HENnt, 
D.fe., M.D. Roscommon Castle, 
Knsauli, Ponjab, India, 

1803. Benronn, J. G. Hawkecer, Brercliife, 
Filey Roml, Scarborough, 

1903. Bent, RR. Frrewor, Advocate, of 
Temple Hall, CoMfingham, 7 Alnalie 
Place. 

1889, Hee, TuoMas, of Belmont, Hazel- 
wool, Broughty Perry. 

1877. Bene, Wreitam, 181 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, F.C, 

1890."*Beveniman, Exsxinet, LL.D, 5 
Leonard's Hill, Dunfermline. 

1586." Bavenipor, Hexny, Pitrenvie House, 
Danfermiine. 

1891. Bevaenmon, Jawes, Church of Scot- 
land's Training College, 4 Blythe- 
woml Drive, Glasrow, 


Mon: 


W. Buvce, F.5.A., 
Rand, 


“MULL 


1886.*8isLaxD, Wittiam, 45 Hydepark 
Brest, Gilaapoye, 

LS77.*Bivtos, Lew, W.S., § Abinger 

Lal. Bian, George, 33 Howard Place, 

1882, Biack, Wiuatam Gronor, Ramoyle, 
Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 

[S47.*Boackm, Warren G,, Ph,D., LLD., 
1 Belhaven Terrace, Kelvinside, Glas- 


1885. Buaikin, WALTER Biooan, 6 Belgrave 
Crescent. : 

16591. Buam, Rev. Winutam, M.A, DD, 
Leighton Manse, Deon blase, 

1878. Bianc, Hireotrrs J., B.S.A., Archi: 
tect, 25 Rutland Ryuare. 

LhOL. Burraawem, The Right Hon. Lond, 
Blythewood, Renfrew. 

L887. Boom, ALEXANDER, Banker, 48 Lauder 


1885. Bowras, Coantes &. M., Pel Weai- 

1880,.*Bowan, Homative, W.S., 3 St MMaor- 
guret's Row. 

19. "*Hoxtem, Jawes Suetixy, J.P... of 
Glencruitten, Ohan. 

1808. Bontaxp, Rev. K., Minister of 
Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 

1903. Bonruwick, Hexur, Borthwick 


Castle, Midlothian. 

1899. Boswatt, Jase Dosatosen, W.S., 

L893, Borie, The Hon. Rowent E., Colonel, 
06 Onslow Square, London, 

1834, Bowsros, Tomas, Norman Honne, 
Bridlington Quay, Hull. 

1853, Heasp, Davin, Sheriff of Ayrshire, 
43 Contes Gardens. 

1801. Beasp, Jawes, CLE, 10 Marchmont 
Terrace, Kelvinside, ‘Glaagow, 


1884.*AngapaLeaxe, The Most Hon. 
The Maryiess of, K.G., Toymouth 


L887. Brook, ALEXANDEN J, S., 21 Chalmers 
Street,— Curator of Museum. 

1M4, Bnoox, Epwanp J,., of Hoddom 
Castle, Ecelefechan. 

1878. Brovs -Monwex, Joux Huovs, of 
Finderlie, Marie House, Errol. 


Lael Heowse, Gzonge 


12 Brows, Canes, Dundas Lodge, 
Kerse, Falkirk. 

1847. Brows, Geouoe, 2 Spottiawoode Street. 

1884. Baows, G. Eatowrm, SLA, Pro- 
fessor oof Fine Art, University 
of Ectinburgh, 4) George Square. 

Titi Brown, P. Hows, M_A., LD,, Fraser 
Professor of Ancient History and 
Palmography, University of Edlin- 
burgh, 20 Corennie Gardens. 

lS. Brows, Eacuann, C.A., 22 Chester 
Street. 

ISM. Browne, Right Rev, G, F., DD, The 
Palace, Helland Green, Bristul, 

WasHINGTO™, 

KSA, Architect, 8 Alben Place, 


1802 Bavce, George Wavcon, Banker, 
Leven, Fife, 

L882. Barc, Jasea, WwS., £0 Cheat King 
Street. 

1800, Batce, Jonws, Inverallan, Helene 
burgh. 

T808.*Hucce, Jom, of Sumburgh, Shet- 
lane, 

TSS). Bacon, Rev, Wriwtam, ED,, Duni- 
mathe, Culross, 

1a. Hnock, Witttadt Batrocn, Allan 
View, Dunblane. 


1005, Bacce, The Right Hon, The Lord, 
Hroomball, Dionfermline 

I Rurce, THoaas H., MA. MLD. 
Granby Terrace, Glasgow, 

TSS8. ie WitwamM Mom, 11 Blackford 


La06. Bocas, Avoarpgn, LD, Secre 
tary, Seottish Meteorological Society, 
42 Heriot Row. 


| 1890."Bectan, Wiottam, Town Clerk of 


LS85.*BocHANas, Tomas Evavun, M.A, 
M.P., 12 South Street, Pork Lane, 
Landon, W, 

1005. Bunoess, Faawci, 27 Lechmere Road, 
Willesden Green, Condi 

1887. *Bcnoess, Peren, Craven Estates Office, 
Coventry. 

ISS? Bemsxer, Jouw Jawes, A.B. A., 
Architect, 153 Wnhiversity Avenue, 
Hillhewd, Glasgow, 





162, Bonsert, Rev, J, B.,B.D., The Manse, 
Fettereseo, Stonehaven. 

[Se7. Bokw-Moapoce, W. G., Arthur 
Lelge, 60 Dalkeith Mond. 

1837. Bonxs, Rev, Tromas, Croston Lodge, 
Chalmers Crescent, 

Tee. Hoon, Rev. G. F., Highfelds Park, 
Halesowen, Worcestershire, 

ISS), Bunn, Rev. FP. Lone, D.D,, Manse 
of Lundie and Fowlis, Dundes, 

Ip0l. Bure, The Moat Hon The Marquess 
of, Mount Stuart, Hotheany, 

1901, Burien, C. M*‘AntHvn, Secretary 
of the Hoclety of Architects, St 
James's Hall, Piccadilly, London, W. 


iss. CADEXHEAD, James, A.RGELA,, 
BR.S.W., 15 Inverlelth Terrace. 

1880, CatowEin, James, Craigielen Place, 
Paialev, 

1888. CALLANDER, Jon, GHanaM, Benachic 
Distillery, by Insch, Aberdeenshire, 


i887. Cammnox, J.A., M.D, Firhall, 
Nairn. 

1600, Camano, Rronamp, 1 St David 
Street. 


1905, Cammnos-Swax, Dowacn, Craighhan, 
Mayiield Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

102. Camrnen., The Hight Hon, Lord 
ARCHIBALD, J.P., D.L., Coombe Hill 
Form, Kingston-on-Thames, 

1800. CAMPHELL, ANCHTBALD, Park Lodge, 
62 Albert Drive, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, 

1856, Cawrenent, fir Descan ALEXANDER 
Dosnas, Bart, of Barcaldine and 
Glentre, 16 Ridgeway Plice, Wimble- 
don. 

Tag. "“CaMrnent, Rev, Jane, D.D.. The 
Manse, Balmerino, Fifeshire, 
La74.*CaMroeLt, Right Hon, James A, 

LL. D., M.P., of Stracathro, Brechin. 

1901. Camrprett, Lient.-Col, Jons, 2 
Waterloo Place. 

LMM. CaMPaEL, Josera D,, Solicitor, 142 
West George Street, Glasgow. 

[SSS *CAMrRELL, Patnicek W., W.s., 25 
Moray Place. 


1683. CaMpesin, Warren J, Dovonas, of 
Tnuls Chonain, Loch Awe. 

1677.*CAMPRELL-BannEnmaK, Right Hon, 
Sir Hexay, G.C.B., LL.D, M.P., 
Belmont Castle, Maigle. 

THOL. Canriag, Geonor, 77 Gearge Street. 

1801. CanwicHaeL, James, of Arthortone, 
Ardler, Meigle. 

1888)*CamMIOnAEL, Sir THoitas D. Grasos, 
Bart., Malleny, Balerno, 

1901. *Canwenate, AnpnEw, LL D., of Skiba, 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch. 

10S. Camxecie, Major D. C. 8. Lanpsar, 
6 Playfair Terrace, St Andrews. 

1871."*CanTrwiioet, THoMas Leaume MEL: 
VILLE, Melville Honse, Collessie, Fife. 

1896. Caw, James L., Curator of Scottish 
Wationn] Portrait Gallery, Queen 
Street, 

IML. Cawnon, The Right Hon. Earl, Stack- 
pele Court, Pembroke, 

1800. Coatwnns, PL Maconecon, Architect, 
05 Bath Street, Glaspow, 

138. Coatwin, J. A. Wellington Howusn, 
Edebaston, Birmingham, 

1805, CotsHors, A. W., Goldsmith, 7 Clare. 
mont Crescent. 

1905. CotsHotm, Epwann <A,, 43 Comety 
Bank Foal, 

1901, Caste, Miss Eona B., 19 Buvk- 


inghem ‘Th 7, Omi Cowden, 
Dollar, 

1808, Camistin, Rev. J. G., B.D., Minister 
of Helensburgh. 


1882 Camaros, Davin, M. 1., 30 Magdala 
‘reecent,— Vice reaident, 

1902 CLANK, ADCHIBALD Brows, MA. 
University Lecturer on Economie 
History, 16 Comely Bank Street, 

1380. Crank, Davin B., M.A., §8 Park 
Drive West, Ginigow. 

1885, CLARK, GEORGE Benner, W.8., 15 
Donglas Crescent. 

1905. Crank, James, Advocate, 10 Dram- 
shengh Gardens, 

171.*Ciane, Sir Jonw~ Fonmes, Hart, 
LL.D, of Tillypronie, Aberdosnshire. 

1808, Clank, THomas Besser, CA. New 
tillne House, Balerno, 


xxV¥ 
1879. Crmuanp, Joms, M.D, LL.D, | 1889. Caomme, Rev Janes M, The 
Professor of Anatomy, University Manse, Cote des Neiges, Montreal, 
of Glasgow, Ciooada. 
1, CLerAas, ERopnert Couttuas, Marine | 1850. Caosa, Honent, 13 Moray Place. 
House, Tynemouth, 1801, CULLEN, ALExaspeEn, Architect, Bran- 
158), Cuovarox, “THomas &, SMD, don Chambers, Hamilton, 
Tipperlinn Honse, Morningside | 1904. Connmonam, D, J., ILXC.L, LED, 
Place, MD., Professor of Auntomy, Uni- 


IMS. Civpe, Jawes Avox, K-C,, Solicitor 
General for Scotland, 27 Moray 
Place, 

1401. Coats, Sir THomas Guex, Bart, of 
Fergualie, Paisley. 

TSO]. "CnocHean-Patuicn, Mre Evta A. K., 
Woodside, Beith. 

1888, Cocutan-Patmick, NEILJ. REXSEnt, 
of Woodside, Advocate, #4 Heriot 
Row, 

1885. Connmm, Anam .J., 5 Neville Fark, 
Tonbridge Wells. 

1801. Cocnrset, CHances J,, Librarian, 
Minuet Public Library, Knatchtaoll 
Round, London, 3. E. 

1se1. Courrs, ev. 
John's Place, Leith. 

1870,"Cowas, Rev. CHaunes J., BLD, 
Morebattle, Kelso, 

1887. Cowan, Jous, W5., St 
Grange Loan. 

1888, Cowas, Witttam, 47 Braid Avenue, 

1803."Cox, Atrnuen W., Glendolck, Glen- 
carse, Perthshire. 


Hasyine, 


1899. Cox, Bextawin C., Largo House, 
Largo, Fife. 

1901."*Cox, Dovenas H., 4 Dranmahengh 
Gardens. 

1882. Crammc, Geonok, 8 Rothesay Ter- 
THiS, 


ALFRED, EIh, & | 


versity of Edinburgh, 18 Grosvenor 
Crescent, 

1S: CossiscHamM, Hesnr J., Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

189], CUNNiscHaM, JaMes Hewny, C.E., 2 
Ravelston Place, 

1893. Cossinotox, BH, Howann, Devizes, 

189%. Conus, ALExanpen 0., W.8., § South 
Learmonth Gardens,—Secretary. 


1580,°Cunte, James, jun, Priorwood, 
Mefinose,— Litman, 

1236."C one, James, jim, Larkiteld, Golden 
Acre. 


1884. Conk, Wawtren ‘THomeos, of Tryn- 
law, Cupor-Fife. 

1870.*Ccuairen, James Wats, Albert Bt, 
Kirkwall. 


1879. Datoiers, J. J., Brankston Grange, 
Stirling. 

1M, Datkerrn, The Right Hon, Earl of, 
M.P.. Eildon Hall, St Boswells. 

1803. DacnrMe.e, Sir CHAnLES, Bort, M.P., 
Newhwiles, Mil-Lasthisn, 

LES. Datnyarie, Hon, Hew HAMILToOR, 
Lechinch, Wigtownshire, 

1880. DatnyMr.e, J. D. G., Meiklewood, 


ing. 
| ISL "Davinaos, Huan, Procurator-Fiseal, 


1882 Craalo-Baows, T., Woollurm, Sel- | 


kirk, 
1900, Cras, Jous, 1] Bronswiek Street. 
1930."Chas, Jows, Kirkton, Inverness. 
1908. Caawronn, DowaLp, M.A., Advocate, 


Sherif of Abenleen, 05 Chester 
Street 
1861,*Crawruan, THoMas MaAcCKxIcHT, of | 
1805, Cree, James Enwakp, Toscolum, 
North Berwick. 


Breedale, Lanark, 

1S50.*Davingos, James, Solicitor, Kirrie 
muir. 

1903. Deas, A. Ona, LL.B, Advocate, 7 
Forres Street. 

TM. Dewan, T. W., of Harperfield, Sagili- 
lonidls, Lanarkshire, 

1801. Dick, Rev, James, Blackwood, Auld- 
girth, Donmfriesshire, 

1638. Dnen, Kev, Rowsnt, Colinshurgh, 
Fife. 
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1885. Dicksox, Witiam K., Advocate, & 
Gloucester Place,—Seeretary. 
1582."Dicksos, Winutam Tuagvam, W.S., 
LL Hill Street. 

1986." Dixos, Jons Henxey, Dundsrach, 
Pitlochry. 

1890. Dowie, Wittiaw Frasen, 47 (range 
Ronit. 


1837. Dongs, Rey, James, DL. ,'The Manse, 
Corstorphine 

Ih. Dotian, Rowen, 14 California 
Street, San Franciseo, U.S.A. 

1895. Dowatnsos, Henny T., Britikh Linen 
Hank, Nairn. — 

1867.* DosaLnsox, dames, LLD., Principal 
of the University of St Andrews. 

L891. Dowxatnsox, Rowerr, M.A., Head- 
aster, Lochend Koad Public 
School, 34 Duddingston Park, Porto- 
bello. 

1861. "Dovenas, Davin, 10 Castle Street: 

1895, DovaLas, Sir Geonan, Bart., Spring- 
wool Park, Kelen, 

102, THUGLas, EK. Suearon, Art andl Writ- 
ing Master, Ayr Academy. 

1855. Dovotas, Rev. Saowro D, C., Douglas 
Sapport, Coatbridge. 

1881." Dovonas, W. D. Rompsox, Grchardton, 
Castle-Douglas, 

1693. Downes, Hight Kev. Joax, D.D., 
LL.D, Bhhop of the Episcopal 
Church in Edinburgh, 13 Learmonth 
Terrace. 


Laf4. Doweit, ALEXANDER, 1% Palmerston 
Flare. 


18S, Dowste, Lieut.-Col, Kawsern Mac- 
kengz, M.D, Pentland Cottage, 
Gillespie Road, Colinton. 

10. DacwMovn, James W., Westerlanda, 

1806,*Dntumoxp, Honea, C.E,, Fairtield, 
Paisley, 

1878. Davwwowp, Witntam, 4 Learmonth 
Terrace. 

1895."DatuMori-Mouay, Capt. W. H., of 
Abercairney, Crieff, 

1867.*Derr, Right Hou. Sir MouwrsTevant 
EvrapeTron Geant, G.C.8.1, 11 
Chelsea Embankment, London. 


| 


L891. Dorr, THowtas Gonpos, of Dronmaauir 
Reith, 

1902 Dorr-Dosnak, Mra L., of Ackergill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 

18). Docoim-M*Comme, Peren, of Easter 
Skene, Abrrdeenabire, 

1872" Duke, Rev. Wiettam, DD. St Vigeans, 
Arbroath, 

1878. Duxnan, Sir ApcHinarnp Hamieros, 
Bart, of Northfield, Duffus House, 
Figin, 

1837. Dexcay, G. &, Dunmore Villa, 
Blairgowrie. 

1877." Despas, Haves, C.8,, 16 St Andrew 


Sey IeMre:, 

TS. Dowenin, The Right How. The Lady, 
7 Rothesay Terrace, 

1875. Dis, Rev. Jon, DD, § Greenhill 
Place,—Cnrafer af Af anew, 

1904. Den, Enrcnp Evstace, M.B., C.M., 
Mur Place Honse, Allin, 


1892."Enwauns, Jons, 4 Great Western 
Terrace, Glasgow, 

TWH. Fetes, Faascts Caroies, 106 Ade. 
laide Bool, Lonikon. 

1585.*Ecoen, Winuiast Niort, Mlk, 6 
Torphichen Street. 

1901. Eracs and Kixcanpixn, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of, K.G_, Broomball, 
Dunfermline, 

1880, Euro, Jos, of Binks, Yarborough 
Villa, Elmgrove, Southses. 

1889. Emakine, Davin (. E, of Lin- 
lathen, Linlathen House, Broughty 
Ferry. 


1g30,*Fariin, A. Wises, Koockbuckle 
House, Beith. 

16H, Perorson, J awes AnCHIBALN, Banker, 
Primrose Villa, Primrose Bank Road, 
Trinity. 

1800, Fenovsos, Prof, Joux, LL.D, Uni- 
versity, Glasgow, 

1590. Fenotsox, Rev. Jom, B.D, Manse of 
Abentalgie, Perthshire, 


_—_ » 
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1882. Fasavsos, Jous, Writer, Dons. 

1875. Farcvason, Sir Jawes K., Bart, of 
Spitalhangh, West Linton. 

1800.*Fiepiar, James Leatis, Architect, 10 
Eton Terrace. 

1802."Finoiar, Jouw K., 27 Dromsheugh 
Ganlens. 

10, Fixtar, Joan Hore, W.3., 19 Glen- 
enira Ureseont. 

1845, Fuewrena, 0. Har, LLD., 16 Greyfriars 
Garden, St Andrews. 

1858, Fremimsa, James, jan.,  Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie, Ayrehire 

1885. Fimwexc, James Stank, Duneaton, 
Whittingehame Drive, Glasgow, 

1995."Fiewixa, Kev, James, M.A, Minister 
of Kettins. 

1875.*Foorr, Atexanpen, 111 Warwick 
Road, Earl's Court, London. 

1890, FPonnesten, Hexny, Woodfield, Colin: 
ton. 

18383. Fox, Coastues Hesnr, M.D, 35 
Heriot How, 

1862.*Frasexr, ALEXANDER, 
Street. 

1002 Fraser, Eowanp D., 80 Moray 
Place, 


17. Eildon 


1698. Fuasen, Hoan Eanest, M.A., M.D, 
Medical Superintendent, Hoyal In- 
firmary, Dundes. 

1886, Frases, James L., Custle Tolmie, 
Inverness. 

1896, Fouusrron, Joux, 1 Garthland Ploce, 


1890, Gannes, Fangouansos T., 4 Rublelaw 
Terrace, Aberieen. 

1801.*Gansos, Winn, W.S..60 Palmerston 
Place. 

1S0L."Garsrix, Jonx Rierox, D.L., M. A., 
Braganstown, Castlebellingham, Co. 
Lonth, Treland. 

1893, GavruorrEr, Hauren, Prospect Road, 
Burrew-in-F orness. 

1886. Greene, Rev. Fuancms, 20 Lynedoch 
Flice. 

1805. Ginn, ALEXANDER, 59 Ashley Ter- 
Tacs, 


L877. Gree, Jons §,, 8 Cobden Crescent. 

1897. Grasox, Rev, Jons Mackexzin, MLA, 
22 Regent Terrace. 

1h. Grsov, WILLIAM, M.A., 
Street. 

180i, Giies, Paratwk Hestren, MP, 
Eallachuan, Balvicar, Oban, 

1903. Ginetrea, James Davin, 
M.B., C.M,, Hyde Park 
Arbroath, 

1901. Guanstosn, Sir Jomx E, Bart, of 
Fasque, Laurencekirk. 

1885. Guss, Hosen, 32 Dublin Street. 

1806. Gounos, Acutann A,, CLA 1 
Contes Gardena, 

1801. Gonpos, The Hon J. EL, M-P., 61 
Proce’s Gate, London, 

1334. Gonnox, Jawes, W.8., 8 East Castle 
Road, Merchiston, 

1889. Gonpas, Wituam, of Tarvie, 0 South 
Street, St Andrews, 

1883, Gounos-Giwoun, Lt.-Col,  Rowent, 
CB, D.S.0., of Craigmillar, The 
Inch, Liherton 

1sH0."Gounm, Gitnekrt, 31 Great King 
Street. 

1898, Gountm, James, Lieut, RFA, 
Aurungubad, Deccan, Loudlia, 

1892 Gnanam, Honest C., Skipoes, 
Argyll. 

Geant, F.J., W.S., Lyou Office, HM, 
General Register Hone, 

Gaast, James, LA.CLP. and &., 
Sironiness. 

Gaast, Jons Macruenson, yr. of 
Ballindalloch, Ol] Milton, Kin- 
pussie. 

Guant, PF. A. H., of Druminnor, 
Rhyne, Aberdeenshire. 


1 Danube 


M.A, 
House, 


1588. 
1906, 


Ta0d, 


1002. 


1882. Guar, Guonce, Clerk of the Peace, 
Coonty Buildings, Glasgow. 

14. Gear, Baxten, Springbank, Broughty 
Ferry. 

14. Guy. Rev, Joux, 9 Whitehouse 
‘Terrace. 

184, Grar-Bercmasas, A. W., Parkhill, 
Patmonit. 

1891. Gueex, Cuanucea E., The Hollies, 
Gorden Terrace. 
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TRE. Gurex woop, WiILLias oE i., Rarrister- 
at-Law, Beaumaris, Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 

188). Gum, Axpkew, CLE, § Dhtintrone 
Terrace, Hroughty Ferry. 

1S86."Gaen, T. Warsox, of Glencarse, 
Perthahire. 

1S. Garwan, Davin 8, Dtloosnanght, 
Gienisla, Alyth, 

186), Guava, Sramoros, 1) Lauder Roni. 

1371.*Guon, Very Rev, Provost, §t Nininn’s 
House, Perth. 

1884. "*GOTHRIE, ChAkLeSJ,, Advocate, KC. 
Sheriffof Rosa, Crotuurty, and Suther- 
land, 13 Roya) Circus. 

19. Girne, Sir James, President of the 
Royn] Senttish Aculemy, 41 Moray 
Place. 

1809. GuTnnis, Jous, Solicitor, Town Clerk 
of (rail. 


1674. Gutaerm, Rey. Rogen EB. Lisdanp, | 


Tay bank Honse, Dundee. 
196. Gorunie, Taoatas Marte, Solicitor, 
Brechin, 


TS61.*Haporsetox, The Right Hon, The Earl 
of, K.T., Tynninghame, Prestonkirk. 

196, Hatpase, RK. CL, of Lochend, Olla- 
berry, Lerwick, Shetland. 

186]. HaMiLTos, Jauus, Haften, London 
Road, Kilmarnock. 

1901,* Haseeno oF Datzec., The Hight 
Hon. Lord, Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1888 Hamprox, Rev, Davin MacHAnDT, 
The Manse, Culrosa. 

1G) Hanes, Wacres B,, Tangier, Moroeso, 

1857. Hannimsox, Joun, Rockville, Napier 
Houul, 

1856, Hamt, Geonoe, Procurator-Fiecul of 
Renfrewehire at Puisley. 

195. Hanver, Witttam, 4 Gowrie Street, 
Duriulee. 

TSS? Har, Gaonon, Arbroath (futde Office, 
Arltirosth, 

1874. Hav, J. T., Blackball Castle, Banchory. 

1S6.*Hav, Rongat J. A., Florence. 

1486. Herron, ASDHEW GHaxoEn, Architect. 
Perth. 


1802. Hexypensos, ApaM, M.A., Langlea, 
Noblehill, Dumfries. 

1S88.*Hexnxenson, Col. Growar, of Hevers- 
wool, Brasted, Kent. 

1880, *Huexnenson, JAMES Stewart, 1 Pond 
Btreet, Hampsteul, London, 5. W. 

1856. Henny, Davin, Architect, Estherville, 
Hephurn Gardens, 5t Andrews. 

If01. Henutea, The Bight Hon, Loni, 
Everingham Park, York. 

1891. Hearies, Major WitwamM D., yr. of 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie, 

1897. Hewat, Rev. Kimewoon, M. A., UFC, 
Manse, Prestwick. 

1887. Hewisos, Ray. J. Kiva, M.A. D.D., 
The Manse, Rothesay, 

18. Hieom, J. Watrer, Benvoulin, 
Oban. 

S81. HILL, Gronoe W., 6 Princes Terrare, 
Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

TRH. Hotoes, Liewt-Col. Ronenr Mao- 
kESZIE, 4th Bo. The Cameronianus, 
Unite Service Club, London, 

1677.*Howe-Dnowmosp, Col. H. 5,, of Blair 


Drummond, Stirling. 
1s74."Horn, Hexny W., of Laffness, 
Aberlady. 


L374.*HoRsIMAs, Puepenice J0uN, Surrey 
Mount, Forest Hill, London, 

1800. Honanvecn, James, 21 Campden Hill 
Gardens, Kensington, Lonilon, 

1904. Horrox -Surre, Lions. Gana, 
Rarrister-al-Law, {! Qocen's Gardena, 
Lancaster Grate, [ondon: 

IP, Hovcipswoete, Sir Witwas Henxet, 
Bort, M.P.,; Coodham, Kilmarnock. 

So. Hovsras, “oay A. M'Nem., M.A,, 
BD. The Manis, ‘Ausiierdartan, 
Cardenden, Fife. 

1899. Howarr, Heser #,  Brantwood, 
Corrour Road, Newlands, Glasgow, 

1882.*Howpes, Cuan.es E. AL, Advocate, 
25 Melville Street. 

1886. Howpex, Jons M., C.A., 11 Eton 

186].*Howg, ALEXaNpEn, W.S.. 17 Moray 
Place. 

1800. Hoge, Hon. James, M.P., Manuldalie 
Castle, Carinke. 








1872.*Huster, Col. C, Hoenes, Plis Cich, 

 ‘Llanfair P.G., Anglesen, 

1801. Husren, Rev. Jawes, Fola Manse, 
Hlackshiels. 

1886, Htwren, Rev. Josgen, MLA. 125 
Mayfield owl, 

1898. Hosten, THowas, W.S., Town Clerk 
of Edinburgh, Inverurbour, 64 [nver- 
leith Place. 

1882. HUTCHEON, ALEXANDER, 

Herschel House, Brouglity Fake: 

13, Horcosos, James T., of Moreland, 12 
Douglas Creavent, 

1871L."*Hurcetsox, Joww, BK.S.A., 19 Manor 
Plane, 


TS), Inne, Rev, Davin, St Andrew's UF. 
Charch, Doufennline. 
TSG], Exons, ALEXANDER Woop, Secretary, 
Board of Manufactures, 30 Aber- 
. eromby Place, 
1804, srtar niger a Cainp, Kock House, 


1437. ie Rev. W. Mason, M.A, 
Awchterhowee, 
1896. Inmuasp, Wittns W., M.D, 1 
Victoria Terrace, Musselburgh. 


1901. Jacksons, Hicnasp ©., of Bowyer 
Park, Camberwell, Surrey. 

1871,*0 AMIERON, Jaues ADLOJo, WA, 14 
Buckingham Terrace. 

Lee isoprene WINTLE, crane 

5G (ukley Street, Chelsea, London 

1602. Jonxstox, Darin, 24 Howtly Gardens; 
Kelrinside, Glaagow, 

1905, Jormwatox, The Hoo, Lord, 33 Moray 
Place. 


1900, Jonssron, Wiouias MLD, UB, 
Colonel (retired), Army Medica! Staff 
oof Newton Dee, Murtle, 

1908. JOHNSTONE, Rev. Davin, Minister of 


1802 Jounwsrowe, Hexur, M.A. Oxon. 
(Edinburgh Academy), 60 Northum- 
berland Street. 
1808. Jonas, Auruen Cuanura, Uch Cae, 
Melfort Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. . 


Seacshe Coline Barmeeete 

1870,"*Ketre, Jone &, LL.D, Seeretary, 
Ray Geograpliioal Soelety, 16 
meres Conn, Abhey Roal, London, 
NN. W.. 

1880, *“KexNepr, Jou, M.A., 25 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster 

1550.*KenMone, Paco M, O,, Advocate, 
Clanghbane, Hamsey, Tale of Man, 

i889, Kenn, AsDaew Wruttam, [toyal 
Bank House, St Andrew Square. 

1 S00, Kenn, Hexur F., ARLE.A., 02 


HLA., 


over 
| ‘18T8. Kiva, Sir James, Bart. LL.D... 116 


1884. Kistocn, Sir Jonny G. 5,, Hart., 
Kinloch House, Meicle, 
1882, Kinnoss, Jone, Architect, FLSA. 


Seven Gables, 33 Mortonhall Ros, 
1000.*Kirrone, The Right Hon The Earl 
af, G.C.MLG., LL.D, Keith Hall, 
Inverurie, 
1800. Kikevatsick, Jou, G., W.S, m2 
Morningside Park, Edinborgh. 


1K LAmLaw, Watrun, Abbey Cottage, 
. 


1500. Latino, James 3, W., MLA. B,6e., 
MLB, C.M., 9 ‘Tay Square, Dundee. 


TS. Lasn, Jaane, Leabros, |nverary Ter- 
race, Dundee. 


1901. prea rales The Right Hen. Lord, 
G.C.M.G., Lamington Howse, Laming- 


ton. 

1201,*LawoxT, Noumax, yr. of Knockdow, 
Toward, Anryleshire. 

1900. Laso, ANDREW, MA. LED. 


DBOL,1 Marloes Road, Kensington, 
Lomion, 
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[S22.*Laxc, James, 9 Crown Gardens, 
Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1S. Lasawinn, Rowen B., 7 St Leonard's 

. Bank, Perth, 
1582."LEADuETTEN, ‘THOMAS GHEENEHIELDS, 
Architect,Swinton House, Coldstream. 

1a. Lerrce, Com, Antrishaig. 

T8S4.*Lewsox, James, Eden Rank, Dum- 
fries, 

1857.*Lesuie, CHARLES Starnes, of Bal- 
quhain, 11 Chanonry, Aberdeen. 

1901.*Levew and Mev, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of, K.T., Glenferness, 
Dumyphail, 

fC. *Leveson-Gowmer, F, §., M.F, 
Berkeley House, Berkeley Square, 

1890, ine, ta 

15 way, Leokano (€., 24 Belgrave 
Fowl, London, 

1873."Linpsat, Rev. Taowas M., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, U.F. Church Col- 


lege, Glaagow, 
TS02 Listow, Smon, Oakwood, Selkirk. 


I48L.*Livtie, Rowenr, Ardenlen. North- | 


wood, Middlesex. 

1898. Livincatoxe, ligxcax Pau, New- 
bank, Gilfnack. 

To], LIvisceroxn, MATTHEW, 22 Hermi- 
tage Gardens, 


IMM. Lockwart, Sir Simox Macponacn, 
Bart of Lee and Comwarth, The 

1901. Lower, J. W. M., 6 Carlton Street. 

TS82. Lonmina, Geowon, Durrisdeer, Gils. 
land Road. 

1608. Low, Kev. Grower Doxeay, M.A., 61 

1902 Low, Gronge M., Actuary, 11 Mor 

ees Tay’, ¥ 

1902. Lown, D. F., M.A., LL.D. Head- 
master, George Heriot's School, 
Lauriston Place. 

if. Lowsos, Growon, LL.D, Hector of 
the High School, 14 Park Place, 
Stirling. 

IS73.*Luweors, Lt.-Col. Hewar WILLIAM, 
Langley Park, Montrose. 

187a."Luwapes, Hvar Gornox, of Clova, 
Limaden. Alendissnsbire, 


| 1950.*Losspen, James, Arlen House, Anden, 


Duambartonshire. 
TOS. Lose, Davin Convitte, Southdean, 
Colinton Road, 
1593, Lyxw, Faanscm, Livingstone Terrace, 
(Galashiels. 


1802 Macabam, Jogera H., 38 Shoe Lane, 


«TSS. M* Bam, James M., Bauker, Ar- 
broath. 

1893. MacHuarsx, Davin, Auchintiel, 
Helensburgh, 


iH. MacKune, MacKenam, Pleydell 
House, Pleydell Court, Fleet Street, 


ISH. Macboxacp, CHARLES, Dunglass 
Castle, Bowling. 

1885. Macbowatn, Corn Reomanp, M.D., 
Arcantras, Ayr. 

10, MacpowaLp, Geomor, M.A,, LL. Th, 
V7 North Learmonth tardens,— 
Curator of Coins, 

1889. Macposatp, Jawes, § [hondaa Street. 

1870. Macboxann, James, W.8., 2] Thistle 


TO." MachosaLp, Joie Marieeon, 96 


1882. MacooxaLp, Kexxern, Town Clerk of 
Inverness. 

1590. Macbowatn, Wittiam Rar, Neidpath, 
Wester Coates Avenne, 

1a, MacpovgaLn, J. Patras, Advocate, 
oo Heriot Fow, and Gallanach, 
Oban. 

1872" M"DowaL., Thowsas W., M.D., East 
Cottingwoal, Morpeth. 

1860, Mackwenx, Joun CochnaNnn, "Trafford 
Bank, Inverness, 

1802. M'Ewen, Rev. Joux, Dyke, Forres, 


| 1008, M‘Ewes, W. C, MLA, W.S., 8 


Douglas Creseeirt, 

1600. MACFARLANE-G:RIEVE, W. A., M.A. 
and BULL Oxon, MLA. Cantab,, 
Impington Park, Cambridgeshire, 

1902. M“Gitcrmusr, Cou E.., 
14 Westminster Roal, Liscard, 


\ 
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1698, M‘Guaivnar, Axave, (.M., M.D., 
74 Tay Street, Dundee. 

1878. MacotLirviay, Wittlam, W.S., 32 
(Charlotte Square. | 

12991. MacGugson, Atasnam HK., Edinchip, 

1880, M‘Hanor, Lt-Col A. B., C.B, 3 
Ravelston Park,— Vice-Preatcent, 

1808. Maclstoesa, Rev, CHauLes Dovaias, 
M_A., Minister of St Oran’s Charch, 
Connel, Argyllshire. 

1807. Macrwrrne, P. M., Advocate, 12 India 
Street. 

1S746.*Mackar, yeas J. Gi., LL.D, BC. 
7 Albyn Place. 

1903. Maceat, Geuace G., Ardlui, New 
Brighton, Cheshire. 

1890. Mackay, James, Seend Manor, Mellis- 
ham, Wilts. 

1888, Mackay, J. F., W.S., Whirehowse, 
Cramond Fridge, Midlothian. 

1897. Mackay, Jonw &, LLD., 69 Nor- 
thunberland Street, 


182, Mackay, THomas A, 2 Clarence 


hireet. 
1882 Mackar, Winwiam, Solicitor, Inver- 
1800, Mackenzin, Sir ALEXaAnDEn MIE, 
Bart., of Delvine, Murthly. 


1887. Mackenzik, Davin J., Sheriff-Subeti- | 


tute, Crookedholm House, Hurlford, 
Ayrahire. 

1S01.*Mackexzie, James, 2 Rillbank Cres- 
cent. 

1872.* Mackenzie, Rev. Jawes B., Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. | 

18), Macnexzie, Sir Keser J., Bart, 
King’s and Lord ‘Treasurer's HRe- 
metbrancer, 10 Moray I luce. 


1882. Mackexzie, BR. W. EL, Stormonttield, | 


Perth. 

1570.*Mackenzin, THomas, Sherifl-Subeti- 
tute, Tain. 

1004. Mackenzie, WiLtitaM Cour, Lutha, 
Selborne Fload, Sidenp, Rent. 

194. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A.,7 Dryburgh 
Gardens, Glasgow, 

1876, M‘Kim, THomas, Advocate, 30 Moray 
Place. 


1901, M'Rittor, Jamue, jun., Polmont 
Park, Polmont. 


1834.*Mackinnar, J. M,, M.A, The Lee, 


18 Colinton Road, Merchixton, 
(S03. MackintosH, WiLliAM FP rr, Solicitor, 
Manteshank House, Arbroath. 
1585.*Mackisox, WitLiam, Architect, § Con- 
stitution Terrace, Dundee, 
1878. MacLacas, Ropent Cuata, M.D., 5 
Coates Crescent. 
1903. M‘Lavcoitas, Jawes J., F.PL.A., 
19 Contes Gardens, 
1f0¢. MacLean, J. A, Union Bank Honae, 
Fortar. 
1S, M‘Leax, Rev. Jowx, Minister of 
Grantully, Pitilie, Aberfelily, 
1355." MacLenose, Jawes J., M.A., &] St 
Vineeut Street, Glasgow, 
18. Macteco, Jonx N., of Rintarbert, 
(Henandell, Argyllshire. 
1890."*Macteob, Sir Keomwanp, K,CH, 
Under-Secretary for Seotland, 
Draycott Place, London, 5, W. 
1388 MacLouckix, Jonw Reopocn, Kraoside, 
Falkirk. 
1876, Macmats, Witttam, 16 St Arddrew 
Sayre. 
1h. Macuintas, H. P., Advoeute, 12 
Nelson Street. 
188%. Macrrats, Rev. J. C, DD, Harlaw 
Hill Honse, Prestonpans, 
1886. MacrHERSOs, ARCHTRALD, Architect, 
7 Young Street. 
1505. Mavrnenson, Capt. James F., 
United Service Clob, Shandwick Place. 
1878. Macrvuenox, Norman, LL.D, & 
Buckingham Terrace. 
L882. *Macurrenim, Davin, C_A., 4 Archibald 
Place. 
1BOG. AMacLocH, James, M.A., Dudhope 
Villa, Dundee. 
1800. Many, Joun, C.A., Hillside, Bridge of 
Weir, 
1901. Maxx, Lupovic M*Lautay, Garth, 
Bridge of Weir, 
1901." MaxsvieLp, The Right Hon. The Earl 
af, Scone Paluce, Perth. 
1885. Mansnan., Wiiam Hunter, of 
Callander, Perthshire, 
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T8901. Mantix, Francis, 207 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, 

02) Martin, F. J., W.8., 17 Rotheeay 
186L."Manwiok, Sir Jawes Davin, LL.D., 
19 Woodside Terme, Glaxyerw, 

[s36. Masson, Davin, LL.D... Historic 
gTapher for Scotland, 2 Lockharton 
Gariens. 

1802. MatTaesox, Avovstis A., M.D. 41 
George Square. 

L834. MaAxwent, Right How. Sir Hemmer 
Ecstacn, Bart, LL.D., M.P., of 
Motretth, Wigtownshire, — rei 
dent. 

1802 *Maxwent, Sir Jowx Srmomya, Rart., 
M.P., of Pollok, Pollok Howne, Pol- 
lokshuwe. 

1887."Maxwent, Wituiam, of Donavonrd, 
Pitlochry. 

TA. Mar, Thomas, FLEES, Lonmay, 
Lower Walton, Warrington, 

1887, Metconom, Her, A., M.A.. Logieralt, 
1901 Mewar, Caanirs, M.A., Rutherford 
College, Newenstle-on-Tyne. 

1900. Mesares, W. D. G., of Piteur, Hally. 
burton Hone, Conpar Angus. 

1878, Mencent, Major Witiiam Lovpsay, of 
Huntingtower, Perth. 

T885, Mercanre, Rey. W. M., D.D., Sonth 
Manse, Paisley. 

1882 Mimcan, Atsxawnen H., Rosalyn 
House, Clepington Koad, Dundee. 

1876. Mittan, Wiiisam Winre, §.4.C., 
Drinesk, Lasswade (16 Regent Ter- 
race). 

1380. Mint, ALinannoe (., M.D, Craig 
Linnke, Fort-William, 

1808. Mitten, ev. Enwann, M.A, 
The Manse, Bishopton, Henfrew- 
abire. 

lsv7S.* Minn, GEoOnGk ADEs, W-.E., 
Kooweheul, Perth. 

19M. Mitten, Jony CHanLes, Agent, Com- 





Street, Glasgow. 
[S), Minwe, Kev. AxDuew J AMIEBON, 
LL, D., Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, f 


[567.*MiItcHsnt., Sir Autaun, K.C.B., M.D, 
LLD., 34 Drummond Place. 
1888. MircHELt, Coaaiezs, CLE, 132 Princes 


Street, 

1834. Mircuen, Horas, Soll¢iter, Pit- 
lochry. 

1908, Mrreustn, James, 14 Knowe Terrace, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, 


1886.*Mircue., Rictann Buver, of Pol- 
trond, 45 Albony Street. 

18S.*Mircuent, SYDvey, Architect, 34 
DTrtmunumoend Place, 

T8832" MircHect-THomeos, Sir MITCHELL 
Bart., 6 Charlotte Squarn. 

1300. Mowcumrr, Col. Sir ALEXANDER, 
K.C.B., Bandirran, Perth, 

1903, Mokar, Awsa, Conntes: of, Beech- 
wood, Murrayfield. 

1382 Morus, J awes AWCHTRALD, Architect, 
Wellington Chanibers, Ayr. 

1882 Morneox, Hew, LLD,, Librnrian, 
Edinburgh Public Litrary. 

1887."*Movanar, Joann J., Naemoor, Rum- 
bling Bridge. 

10d, Mowunser, J. L., W.8., Professor of 
Conveyancing Universtty of Edin- 
burgh, 24 Glencairn Crescent, 

1807, Moxos, CitakLes, 77 George Street. 

1889, Murmnzap, Gromox, F.RS.E, Com- 
thissioner for the Duke of Hich- 
mond aml Gordon, Spey bank, 
Fochabers, 

ISR, Monno, ALEXANDER ML Accountant, 
Town House, Aberdeen, 

1800. Muxno- Fruccveox, Hoxaup (Cnav- 
FunD, of Novar, BMP, Haith, 


Kirkenhty, 

1697. Munxno, Jonny, J.P, Dun Righ, 
Oban. 

| TSY8." Mourne, Konmer, M.A., M.T., LL D., 

43 Manor Place. 

1300. Momo, Rev, W. M,, Edgectiife East, 

| St Andrews, 

1885. Mounpocn, Rev. Cano A. DBD. All 

Sainte’ Parsonage, 26 Hrougham St. 


1878."Momnat, Davin, M.A. LL.D, 169 
Weat George Street, Glasgow, 

1809. Munnay, Jons Lamp, of Heavyside, 
Biggar. 
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1887. Mummay, Sir Joux, K,C.B., LLD., 
D.C.L., Challenger Lodge, Wardle. 

1354. Munkay, Patnice, W-.S., 7 Eton 
Terrace. 

1805. Mtnnay, P. Kerra, W.S., 12 Lennox 
Strout. 


. T0006." atswira, WiLLiam, W., C.A., Ernock 
View, Hamilton. 

1896. Narmn, Taroponn, 7 West Castle 
Road, Merchiston, 

1891.*Nuitsox, Gromoe, LL.D, Pitlochie, 
ll Anntfield Terrace, Partick Hill, 
Glasgow, 

1905, Nasu, Witttam, of The Laws, Kin- 
Fennie, Dundee. 


1S. New anps, Gustav A, V., 27 Great 


1957. Newrox, Kh. N. H., § Eglinton Cree 
cent. 

1650, Nionoraos, J. Simen, MLA., D,Sec., 
Professor of Political Eoonomy, &c., 
& Belford Park. 

1885, Nisserr, Hamittox Moun, The Drum, 
Greenend, Micd-Lothian. 

1877.*Nivex, ALEXanpen T., C.A., 23 Foun: 

1895, Nixos, WintiaM, Solicitor, 10 White- 
hall Street, Dundee. 

181, Norte, Koserr, Heronhill, Hawick. 

1808, Oe ee Fi r. AL, 178 Newhaven 
Rood,— Treesw 


1890, Ourvy, Hexay J. Nisner- ALAMILTOR, 
Biel, Prestonkirk, 

1004, OLDEIEVE, W. T., Priseipal Architect 
for Seotland, HM. Office of Works, 
ll Merchiston Ganiens. 

1899."Onn, Romer, of Kinnard, 7) West Nile 
Street, Glasgow, 

13, Onstowp, Rev, Davin D,, Minister of 
Craig's ULF. Church, Stirling. 
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1901. Owen, Ciauies, Architect, Benora, 
Broughty Ferry, 

19M. Parra, Rev. CHantes Rictann, 
M.A., LL.D., Wickbampton Rectory, 
Acle, Norfolk. 

190d. Park, ALEXaNDEn, Ingleside, Lanzie, 

1808. Parox, Rosenrr, City Chamberlain, 
19 Reont Terme. 

1891. Patox, Vicron Avounr Norn, W.S., 
OL Melville Street. 

1550. Patrrenson, Janes K., Ph.D. LLD,, 
President of the State Corl begpe af 
Kentucky, Lexington, U.5_A. 

187L"*Paut, Gronce M., WS, 

157%. Pact, Sir J. Banroun, Advocate, 
Lyou King-of-Arms, 20 Heriot 
Row, 

TSS. Paut, Rev, Ropmnt, The West Manse, 
Dallar 
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1902."Pavux, Davin, FFA. 6 Forres 


Brent. 

1874.*Paxrox, Wioam, © Fountainhall 
Real. 

1601. Peace, Tomas Ssurn, Architect, 
King Street, Kirkwall. 

1M}4, Pevpre, ALexanpen L. Deoox, W.8., 
7 Randolph Clif. 

157%. Prop, J. M. Dick, Architect, 8 Albyn 
Place, 

1904. Pextox, Rev, Henan, M.A., Milton 
Abbey, Dorset, 


1900, Pamurs, W. Hicnanp, Architect, 
Westbourne Lxige, Goldhawk Road, 
Kavenseourt Park, London. 

182. Pintaws, Hook HaxprsiDe, Royal 
Bank, Hunter 

1885."Pimarm, Ronen, 9 Buckingham Ter- 
race, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

10. Powreovs, WiwtiaM SHenkn, 3 Priest- 
fleld Read. 

1901.*Porttaxn, His Grace The Duke of, 
KuG,, Welbeck Abbey, Notts, 

TSO. Paice, 0. Rees, 163 Bath Street, Glas- 


gow, 
1881. Pmonanp, Rev. Hvon, M.A, Dinam, 
Guerwen, Anglesen, 
1900. Pamwnosn, Rev. Jams, M.A, 27 
Ousiow Drive, Glasgow. 
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1866.*Ratsy, Rev, tomenr, D.D., Principal | 1903, Ronentsox, Rev. Joy M:, DD, 


and Professor of Theology and Church | 


History, U.F.C. College, Elintvurgh, 
8 Retebery Crescent, 

1873.* Ramp. CHAntes, LL.D, Burn- 
side, ‘Torquay Rond, Paignton, 8. 
Devon. 

1891. Rawaar, Winttan, of Bowland, 
Show, 

1900, Baxkin, Hoon F., Principal of the 
Anglo -Chinese College, Amoy, 
Hillview College, Alyth, 

1879. Rawkise, Jou, K.C., M.A,, LL.D, 
Professor of Scots Law, University 
of Extinborgh, 23 Ainslie Flace, 

1809. Rea, Acexanpen, M.R.A.8., Superin- 
temlent of the Archeological Survey 
of South Indin, Bangalore. 

101, Hew, Atay, F.ELS., The Loaning, 


Merchiston Bank Gardens. 
1853,*Rum, Si Georae, 2.8.4., DL.1., 
22 Royal Terme, 
1898. Hem, Jase Rosent, J] Magdals 
Crescent, 


1807. Ram, Rev. Eowaup T. &, MA, The 
Rectory, Hawick. 

1905. Fem, Witulas, 2 Hellefiel] Avenne, 
Macdalen Green, Donde, 

141, Rnop, W. Braste, B.S.A., Sculp- 
tor, 8t Helen's, Cambridge Street. 

1880. Hictanneos, Apaw BL 42 Palace Man- 
tions, Kensington, London, W, 

18M, Rictannsox, Ranra, W.8., 10 Mag: 
dale Plone. 

1A. Kimoway, Mortal LEIGHTON , 
Architect, &t John’s House, Dews- 


bury. 

L886.*Rirrcam, Chanirs, §.8.C., 20 Hill 
Street. 

IL Hircure, G. Deans, Chapelgill, 
Broughton, Peeblesalire. 


1002 Baverr-Cagsac, Col, J. A., Chitean | 


de Rougemont, Switrertand. 

EGS, RosenTs, ALEXANDER F,, Thornfeld, 

1601. *Rotmnre, THowss.J, &., of Drygrange, 
Melrose. 

ik7®. Rosntsos, Gonos, Keeper of the 
Abbey, Dunfermline. 


Minister of St Ninians, Stirling. 
1854.*Honertsox, Ronner, Hontly House, 
Thollar. 
1389. Ronentsaox, Tomas 8., Architect, 
Balmyle, Broughty Ferry. 


| 1870."Ronentsox, W. W., Architect, Wandle 


mr 


Bank, Boswell Fowl, 
1S5.* ouimsos, Jonx Krier, LL.D, The 
) Cedurs, Moorlands Road, Dewsbury. 
1830." Ropos, WitttaM,§,.3.C_, Marchholm, 
Glllaland Rom. 
TS7l.*Ro..o, The Hight Hon, Lor, Dunerob 
House, Dunning. 
1872." Hoskneny, The Right Hen. The Earl 
of, KG, KT., LLB, Dalmeny 
Park. 
1376. Noss, ALEXaNpEn, LL.D, Architect, 
Queensgate Chambers, Inverness, 
BS]. Ross, Jere Cansn, M.D. 19 Palotine 
Road, Withington, Manchester, 
1801. Koss, Trowas, Architect, 14 Saxe- 
Coburg Place, 


1900. "Savce, A. H., MLA. LLD., D0, 
Profesor of Ampribloes: Oxford, 4 
Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh,— 
Foreign Secreigry 

TL Scorr, d. A. PF, Kiswamop, of Gala, 
(Fale Honse, Galashiels, 

1892 Scorr, James, J.P., Rock Knowe, 
Tay part. 

TAM, Scorr, Rev. James Hay, The North 
Manse, Sanguhar. 

1903. Scorr, Jous, W.S., 13 Hill Street. 

1900, Soorr, Rev. Ronent, M.A., Minister 
of Craig, Montrose. 

1898. Soorr-Hann, Her, W. E., Oriel Cal. 
lepe, Oxford, and Plas Llanfuelog, 
Anglesen. 

1693. Soorr- Moxcnrerr, 8ir Conum, 1] 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London. 

1898. Scorr-Moxcnmrr, Davin, W.S., 24 
George Square, 

1588. ScoTr-Mowcrmrr, W. G., Sheriff. 
Substitute, Edgemoor, Lanark. 

1848.*keroxs, George, M.A., Advocate, 
Ayton House, Abemethy, Perthshire. 
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1S. Sarena, Hewer KL, C.A., 141 George 
Street. 

1407, Betts, Rowert, Banker, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, 0.5. A. 

1871."Sonrson, Avex. kK, MLD, Profesor of 
Midwifery, University of Edinburgh, 
62 Gueen Street. 

1890. Saursox, A. F. Montaxt, M.A., Rector 
of the Grammar School, 80 Hamilton 
Plsee, Abenieen, 

1830, *Srursos, Ronen R., W.3_, 23 Douglas 
Crescent. 

TESS, Srvctain, Joan, 28 Montrose Termoe, 

IP. Sueatow, Opteuant, of Mansion- 
lionse Road, 

S08, Samiiom, Tromas, Architect, Grange 
Flnee, Kilmarnock, 

Tai. Surrn, A. Dowcas, Advocate, 27 
Indin Street. 

1694, Suitn, Davin Crawronp, 1! Queen 
Street, Perth. 

182 Surru, G, Guscony, Professor of 
English Literature, Queen's College, 
Helfaat. 

1893. Surrr, Growar, §.8.C_, 21 St Andrew 
Sqaare. 

le. Sam, BL. Norrox, Lieut. Highland 
Light Infantry, asag ae House, 
Rallybroghy, Queen's Co., Ireland, 

1888, Sarre, Rev, Jawms, M.A., B.D., 
Minister of St George's-in-the- West, 
13 Albert Street, Aberdeen. 

1874.*8arru,J. Lavine, 20 Great King Street. 


1901. Sarre, Mrs Lucy M., 6 Darnaway | 


Sireet 

1889, Surr#, Roser, Solicitor, 9 Ward 
Road, Dundee. 

12. Surre, Wows B., 4 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow, 

12. Surre, W. C. A, LLB, EC., 
6 Durnaway Street. 

1802 *Surrae, Colonel Davi M., Methven 
Castle, Perth. 

1502. Somwenvitie, Rev, J. E., B.D, Villa 
Jeunne, Mentone, France. 

1890,"Srexce, CHARLES JAMES, South 
Presten Lodge, North Shields, 

1882. Sreacve, Tuomas B., M.A., LOD,, 
29 Buckingham Terrace. 


190%. Frank, Key. Wiruwiam A., Minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Dorham, Dalbeattie, 

1875.. Stance, James G.H., M.A,, Advocate, 

; Troqueer Halm, Dumfries, 

1801. Sreene, Wiiwast, Inland Revenue 
Oflee, Kelso, 

1904, Steen, Rev. James, D.D., Vicar of 
Howorth, Newenstle-on-Tyne. 

100L Stecant, A. Fuascm, Advocate, 79 
Great King Street. 

1h Stevant, Jawes, W.5,, 10 Rothesay 
Terrane. 

169%. Srevexson, Jonw Hons, M.A, Adlvo- 
cate, ? Oxfonl Terrace, 

1807.*8revExson, Joun d., Architect, 4 
Porchester Gardens, London, W. 


1004. Srevexeox, Major-General T, I, CB, 


of Sunnyside, Lanark. 
1337. Stevexsox, Hey, W., MLA. The 
Manse, Achtertool, Kirkcaldy, 
1873. Stewant, CHasims. Porsts, Chestiald 
Park, Stevenige. 
1901, Srewaur, Sir Mank J, M*Taooant, 
Bart, MLP., Andwell, Stranraer. 
IML. Strwaut, Sir Hea Saw, Bart., M.P., 
Anigownan, Greenock. 
187L"Strewanr, Maj.-Gen, J. H, M, Siaw, 
RE, 7 Invernesa Terrace, Lon- 
don, W. 
1885, Srewant, Ronent Kino, Murilostoun 
Castle, Newmaina, Lanarkshire. 
1S. Stewanr. Waren, + Queensferry 
Ciardens. 
1908. Srraurc-Coogsos, C. L, of Renton 
House, Berwickshire. 
1Sh2 Bronr, Rev, BE. Hernent, D.D., 
LL.D, Principal of the University, 
Glasgow. 
1897. Stmace#ax, Rev, Jaums M., B.D, 
Kilspindie Manse, Errol, 
1S. "*Srmatacoxs asp Moustr Rovat, The 
Right Hon. Lord, G.C.MLG., [over- 
oo, Argyleshire. 
188). Stnatteaw, Ropent, W.3., 15 Eglin- 
ton Cresnent. 
ISM *Stoaat, ALex., & Chesham Street, 
London, 5.1W. 
1M. Sruant, Rev, Jowx, B.D., Kirkton, 
Hawick. 
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ISS. STUART-Ghar, The Hon. Monros 
Gear, Gray House, Dondee, 

1297. SULtey, Pair, Bellbras, Cupar-Fife. 

1901, SuTaentasp, His Grace The Duke of, 
K.G., Dunrobin Castle, Golspie. 

129."S01THERLASD, Rowent M., Solagirth, 
Dollar, 

1887, SUTHERLAND, J. B,, 5.3.C., 10 Royal 
Terrce. 

1807. Scurtin, Gromce €., of Lalathan, 
Lalathan Lodes, 8: Cyrus, by 
Montrose. 

1844. Swattow, Rev, H. J., M.A., Haw- 
thorne Rectory, Sunderland. 

1900. Swistros, Capt, Geoncr 8, C., 36 
Pont Street, London. 

1S, SYLVEtTEen, Kev. WaLTen, Montfort, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 


1908, Tart, Jonas Hounten, Advocate, 48 
Moray Place. 

1904. Tarion, James ., Sherfield Manor, 
Basingstoke, Herts, 


182*Tarion, J. Paowate, W.8., 19 Young | 


Street. 

1900. Tarion, W. Lawnexce, Brood Street, 
Peterhead, 

180L. Tarrvor, Rev, Wiio.aM, M.A., Minister 
of Melville Parish, Montrose, 

1884, Temprce, Rev. Wittiam, M.A., DD, 
7 Albert Terrace, Aberdeen, 

1870,"Tessaxt, Sir CHances, Bart., The 
Glen, Innerleithen, 

1896. ‘Tors, J ames, 2 Lauder Road. 

1902. Tom, Ronznt, M.A, M.B., C.M., 35 
Albany Street, 

THIMEELL, KRoneet A. ©., Foope 


Street, New Town, Taanmania. 





100. THomsox, AxnaeW, Glendinning Ter- — 


mace, Galashiels, 
14. Teowsos, Eowanp Doratas, Chief 
Qlerk, General Post Office, 7 Walker 
Street 
18M. THomsox, J. MAITLAND, 
Department HM, General Register 
House, 3 (Grosvenor Gardens,— 
Foreign Secretary, 


EL. D., | 
Advocate, Curator of the Histarical | 





1868. THonktns, Micwam. Garver, of 
Glenormiston, Tooerleithen, 

1898. Touon, Winwtam, M.A., Bellevue, 
Barnton Gardens, Davidson's Mains. 


| Sif. Tose, Sir Jous Batrr, M.D, LL.D, 


M.P., 20 Charlotte Squure. 

1889, Ton.oo, Majer-Gen. Sir ALEXASDER 
Broce, £.C.5., C.M.G., Lisnwysk, 
Crickhowell, 5. Wales, 

IS87.*Teessont, Witt J., 16 Grange 
Terrace, 


1901. Torssrvis, W. S., Aikenshaw, Hose- 


neath. 

1580. Tounea, Fampenick J., Mansfield 
Woodhouse, Manafleld, Notte. 
1865," T tanga, Sir Winwtam, E.C.B., M.B., 

LL.D, D.C.L., Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, § Eton 
1881. Twrenoate, The Most Honourable The 
Marquess of, K.T., Yester House, 
Hardilington, 
I90L *Tweenmoure, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Hutton Castle, Berwick-on-Tweel. 


1878.*0ngomant, James HM. 
House, 

1882."Csuen, Rev, W. Nevirne, Wellingore 
Vicarage, Lincoln. 


Register 


1805, Vattance, Davin J., Curator, Royal 
Scottish Museum, Chambers Street. 

1862.*Verrcn, Geoage Serox, Friarshall, 
Paisley. 


1A. Wanpet., J AMES ALEXaNDEnR, of Leudd- 
loch, 12 Kew Terrace, Glasgow. 

1854, Wateen, B,C, 5.5.C,, Wingate Place, 
Newport, Fife. 

L878. Wantace, Thomas, Rector of High 
Sehool, Inverness. 

1876. Watenstos, Gronor, 10 Claremont 
Creseriit. 

19. Watua, H. Stewasp, Architect, 
Kingsway Honse, Dovercourt, Essex. 


oe 


IB01.* Watsons, Rev, ALEXaxpEn Dory, B.D., 


U.F.C. Manse, Bourtreebnah, Stane- | 
| 1804. Wintaats, 


Ihave. 

If, Warsow, Joun, Architect, 23 Frederick 
Street, 

1895.* Watson, Rowgat F,, Briery Yards, 
Hawick. 

IK, Watsox, Wauten Cuum, B.A. Oxon., 
{0 Qneen Street. 

lS Wateos, Wilts, Dep,-Sargeon- 


General, The Lew, Corstorphine. 
Lsey. Watt, Jawes Cnang, K.C., 46 Heriot 
Row, 


1879. Weonursvas, J. 2, M,, M.A, W.8, | 


3 Glenecairn Crescent 

1h, Winowoon, James Ivoant, 36 Lord 
Mayor's Walk, York. 

1877. Wetsn, Jons, Moredun, Liberton. 

Ta72* WeEMyas ASD Manon, The Right Hon. 
The Ear! of, LL.D, Goaford, Lang: 
hiddry, 

1884. Ware, Ceci, 23 Drummend Place, 

1a. Ware, James, 8t Winnin's, Bearsden, 
Dum bartonahire, 

leah "Wore, Col. Thomas PIecoros, 
KE, 3 Hesketh Crescent, Tor- 
cay, . 

1803, WHITKLAW, ALEXANDER, of Gartshore, 
Kirkintilloch, 


1M WHitelaw, CHAnLES Enwannp, Archi- — 


tect, 108 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


1838. Waerrenaw, Davin, #3 Northumber- 

Faevenick Ressaxt, 3 
Essex (rrove, Opper Norwood, Lon- 
don, &.E. 

1885, WinwaMs, Kev, Geonak, Minister of 
Norrieston ULF. Church, Thornhill, 
Stirling. 

1807. WIittiaws, Hauer M., 
Priory Park, Kew, Sorrey. 

1884. WILLIAMsoN, Hev. ALexanpen, D.D., 

1305. Wi.eox, [oun Pexxy, 11 Drommond 
Place, 

18S&. Winsos, Rev, Conon W. Hay, The 
Parsonage, Dingwall. 

1602 *WonDe, JOHN, 42 Montgomery Drive, 
tilnagow. 

103. WaicHt, Rev. Farpenmon G., Chap- 
lnin to the Forees, Roynol Vietorin 
Hospital, Netley. 


Tilehurst, 


1689, Youna, Hoon W., of Burghead, 
| Friars House, Elgin. 
1005. Yours, Rongnr, #9 Leumington Ter- 
rior, 
1881. Yours, Witttam Latnesce, Helvi- 
dere, Anchterainter, 
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1874.*Anpemon, Joux, M.D., Curator of 
the Tmperial Museuni, Caleutta.. 

1666. Aspenson, Josera, Wick. 

1885."Batwweit, Kev. Eowanp L,, Ruthin, 

1865, Bert, Attan, of Abbot's Hangh. 

1853.¢Enccr, Rev. Jonx Contoowoon, 
BMA. 

1800. Bucwayan, Musoo, Falkirk. 

1873.¢B00cx, Sornus, Prof, of Icelandic, 
Roval University of Christiania, 

1870. CanMicnakt, ALEXavpen A,, Loch. 
maddy, South Vist. 

1875, Crevimer, M. Hexat ov, Commie 
sioner for Public Monuments, Paris. 

1802. Cones, Fampeniwck &., Tongland, 
London, 

1557. Conant, Evorwe, 4.6. LA., Dublin. 

Lard. aseuigei Jawes, Slains, Aberdeen- 


1588, oe ak M. Emwasust, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Toulouse, 

1804."Dcxson, Roneet, L.R.0.3.E, Car- 
notethe. 

1901, Exces, F. C., Munrosa, Stonehaven. 

1851. Feswick, Jon, Newenstle. 


1878 Fovpnat, Col. the Hon. J. B., LL D,, 
D,C.L., Kittanning, Peansylvania, 

1ee2, Fuavy, CC. Hahemee, Avorat, 

156. Fumxon, Gursent J,, Bolton. 

1877. GaLLowar, Wituiam, Architect. . 

aH. Garcaako, M. Lov Pores, 
Keeper of the Belgian Archives, 

1873. Geenm, A. (., D.D., Bathurst, New 
South Wiles. 

184, Gunaents, M J, H,, Keeper of the 
Library, Bordeaux. 

1875. Grucesrim, Rev. James E., Rirkgun- 
DOLL 


1865, I REEN WELL, Rev. Canon W,, Durharn, 


1889, Harmar, eae FRCS, 
1876."Hay, hecuon: Avbesatie 

1867. Heneat, AncHivanr, Copenhagen. 
1885,*I avine, James T., Architect. 

1805. Jrnvise, ANDnew, Brechin. 


1899. Laxpsaonovon, Rev, Davin, LLD., 
Minister of Henderson U.P. Chursh, 
Kilmarnock, 


* Those marked with an asterisk subsequently became Fellows. 
) These were ceubwequently made Honorary Members. 








1859. Larrennens, Dr J. M., Hamburg 

1577. LavkENeoy, AnrHon, Lerwick, 

say. Lawaox, Rey, Avexanpenr, Creich, 
Fifeshire. 

1s], Le Mex, M., Archiviste du Departe- 
ment, Quimper, Finistere. 

184. Lower, Prof. Perez, D.D., London, 

is;7. Lrox, D. Munnar, Ayr. 

TOH., Mackin, ALEXANDER, Abernethy. 

1800."M'Leax, Rev. JonE, Gmmitully, 
Aberfeldy. 

1807. Macwatontos, Dr Attax, Taynullt. 


187%. Matuianp, M. L'Abbé, Thorigne, | 


1867. Marceron, Rev, RK. J, M.A., Kil- 
martin, Argyleshire. 

1876. MaTHewson, AttaAs, Dundee, 

1a72 Marcie, Rev. J. G., ALM, Migvie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1566. Minter, Davin, Arbroath. 

188]."*Mrrcnec., Anrnun, M.D., Depuoty- 
Commissioner in Lunacy, 

ffl. Monuntsox, Hey. James, Urquhart, 

TAs, Mowetna, Cantos Ausento, C.E,, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

1863. Ninos, Jows Goucu, London, 

1586, NicmoLsos, JAMES, Kirkeudbright, 

1808. Rircoie, James, The Schoolbonse, 


‘ Port Elphinstone, Inverurie. 


1871. HUESELL, Roy. Tames, Walls, Shetland. 
\ 





1873,.tEyGu, Oar, Prof. of leelandie, Roral 
University of Christiania, 

1873. Have, Dr Cant, Prof. of Icelandic in 
the University of Upsala. 

Ii Scurr, AttaN N., Lieut, Malmes 
Artillury. 

1572 SHearen, Ronny [swes, Thromater, 

1853. Saries. Jos Frscu, M.D. 

1602 SvrHenLasD, Dr A., Invergordon. 

1860, Tarr, Gronex, Alnwick. 

1585. Tearin, Caannes §., Cloister Sent, 


Udey, Aberdvenshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


oF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1904-1905, 


ANNIVERSARY Mestine, 30th November 1904. . 


TH Riewr Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., LL.D., M-P., 
President, in the Chair, 


Dr DD. Hay Fleming and Rev, Francis Gebbie were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers and Councillors. 


The Ballot having bean concluded, the Serutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


Tae Ricur How, Sim Hersert E. Maxwent, Barr, LL.D. MP. 


Fice-Prestdenits, 
Ronent Musro, M.A. M.D. LL.D: 
Lient.-Col, A. B. M*Haarpy, C.B. 
The Right Hon, Lonp Batcannes, 
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Councillors. 7 | 
Sir Anrava Mrrowetn, ] Rr Prof. P. Home Brows, M.A., LL.D. 
K.C.B, M.D. LID, | cr Prof, G, Banowis Buows. 
The Hon, Hew Hawt- \ of Tr Right Rev. Jous Downes, D.D. 
tow DaLeYMr.e, ~ | Jawes Ronert Rem, 
Sir Kensera J. Mackenzie, Bart, Sir Joux Stratise Maxwent, Bart. 
f Representing the Treaswry, Sir Georor Dovonas, Bart. 
| Wiiiram Garsos, W.5. Atexasper O. Cunie, W.S. 
JoHx M. Howpey. | | 





Davin Cenistisox, M.D, | The Hon, Jou ABERCROMBY. 


For Foreign Correspondence, 
Wrirtas K. Drorsox. | Prof. A. H. Saver, M.A., LL_D., DD. 
Jous Notmax, F.F. A 28 St Andrew Square. 
Curators of the M ween, 
Professor Duss, D.D. | Auexaxprr J, 8. Broon 
Curator af | Coins, 


George Macpoxanp, M.A. 


James CURLER 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 





Fellows :-— 
Lient.-Col. Ronenr Mackeszie Howpew, 4th Bn, The Cameroni: 
United Service Club, London. 


Stirling. 

Wiirtax Coox Mackeztr, Lutha, Selborne Road, Sideup, Kent. 

J, 1, Mousse, W.S., Professor of Conveyancing, University of Edinburgh, 
24 Glenenirn Crescent. 

W.T. Ovonteve, HM. Office of Works 

Auex. L. Dick Pepore, W.S.,7 Randolph Cliff, 








Gnronok Lowsox, LL.D, Rector of the High School, 14 Park Place, 
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Rev. Hakntar Pestrs, MA, V.P. of the Dorset Nat. Hist. and Anti- 
quarian Field Club, Milton Abbey Vicarage, Dorset, 

Rev. Jas. Har Scort, Minister of the U.F, Church, Sanquhar. 

Capt. George F, Virutens, 3rd B.S. Fusiliers, County Club, Ayr. 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the deaths of the following Members deceased since 
last Annual Meeting :— 


Fetiows. | 
Elected 
Anpnew ArcMAS, 6 Dromshench Gardens, ous; OF = Greet 
Joux T. Beer, theen Heys, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, . ne ne 1872 
Gronce Goprrey Coxsixeram, Lilerton Tower, Liberton, —. : 1898 
Davin Deccan, 12 Hope Terrace, . , 5 arc 1882 
THomas Dicksow, LI.D., 26 Stafford Street, . . 3870 
Wriwiam Ferovsox, LL.D., of Kinmundy, Abénisenshivs: : : 1872 
Major-General J. G. Rocae Fornowe, 11 Douglas Crescent, . . 1880 
Sir Peter Anraur Haxert, Bart., of Pitfirrane, Dunfermline, . Las? 
James Hesry Lams, The Latch, Brechin, . ‘ 184 
Tuomas Graves Law, LL.D, Librarian of the Signe Libres, | 
Foren Secretary, . : ~ +1886 
Hev. THomas Letsawayx, DD. 4 Douglas Cresent, = js je: « Seay 
STEWART M‘GLAsHAN, Seulptor, Brandon Street, —. . — 1885 
Right Hon. Viscoust Menvinne, Melville Castle, Midlothian, . . 1887 
Ronrrr Minter, J.P.,38 Lauder Road, . = nl 1896 
Jons O, Mircuen., LL.D., 7 Huntly Gardens, a : : 18a) 
Euskrsxe Nicow, R.S_A., The Dell, Feltham, Middlesex, . . . 861 
Cuagies Lixpsar Onr-Ewrxa, M. P., Dunskey, Portpatrick, . . 901 
Gronoe Prrat, Solicitor, Castle Chambers, Dundee, . 1889 
Rev. Wauten J, B. Ricuanpa, D.D., Montfort, Clncton-on-Ste, ‘ 1891 
Rey. Wruttas Ross, Cowcaddena UF. Church, Glasgow, - « 867 
Right Hon. Lorn Saasp, 32 Bryanston ite iene 4 . «  £bs6D 
ApaM Skinvine, of Croys, Dalbeattie, 2. . 2. « S DF 
James T. Sutra, of Doloch, Inverkeithing,  . 1877 
The Right Hon. The Eart or Stamm, K.T., LL.D. Oxenford Castle, 1872. 
The Right Hon, The Ean. or Stuatamone, Glamis Castle, —, 1867 
THomas StenpMan, Clydesdale Honk, Kimross,, 2 . . «. BRS 
Prren Stunnocr, London Road, Kilmarnock, . ne : 1883 
Lockart Toomsox, 8.5.C., 114 George Street, ; : : 1887 


Rev. Jomx Wiison, MLA., D.D., Methven, . : : 2 - | 1898 
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Dr Christison, Secretary, read the following Report on the progress 
and work of the Society during the past year :— 


The Roll of Membership.—In the report on the progress of the 
Society two years ago it was shown that the strength of the Fellows was 
then 706, and that it had varied in the previous ten years from 655 to 
740; also that the annual loss from deaths, lapses, and resignations had 
averaged 36. Hence it is necessary to bring in that number of recruits 
annually if we are to keep up an average strength of about 700, 
Since then we have not succeeded in doing this, for although Mr 
Abercromby was able last year to announce a net gain in 1902-3 of 4, 
the losses having been 50 and the admissions 34, in 1903-4 there has 
been a deficiency of no leas than 18, the losses having been 47, caused 
by 28 deaths, 14 resignations, and 3 lapses, and the admissions 29, 
making a net loss of 14 in two years, and reducing the number of Fellows 
to 692. It behoves, therefore, the members of the Society to make 
every effort to induce their friends to jom our body. 

A large proportion of our losses consist of resignations ; and whatever 
may be the canse, [do not think it can be due to any falling off in our 
activity, or in the attractiveness of our work. The Excavations, both of 
Roman and Native remains, undertaken by the Society during the last 
eight years, have been an almost new development, which could hardly 
fail to add to our prestige, and the Papers read to the Society do not 
seem to me to be less interesting than of yore. 

The increasing use of Limelight [lustrations, too, has enabled many 
of the more important papers to be expounded with greater fucility and 
in a more attractive form than was possible formerly, without in the 
least detracting from their scientific value, 1 think it is worth considera- 
tion, however, whether a time-limit should not he enforced in the reading 
of the papers. It must often have been noticed that the interest of 
the audience flags under the crushing load of a mass of details which 
ought to be reserved for publication ; and, what is even worse, the other 
papers set down for reading are either crushed ont altogether, or are 
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hurried!y read after the majority of the audience have taken to flight, 
The art of reading on paper in brief is not difficult, but unfortunately 
authors are apt to feel the necessity for it in regard to all papers but 
their own. 


Pudtications.—The Thirty-cighth Volume of Proceedings, of which on 
advance copy is laid on the table, contains 23 papers, of which 12 deal 
with prehistoric subjects, 6 are in the borderland between History and 
Prehistory, and 5 appertain to mediwval or later times, The Session 
was opened with a paper by Dr Thomas H. Bryce on the Cairns of Bute, 
in continuation of his interesting investigation of Cairns in the South- 
Western Highlands and Islands. Mr Coles has also continued his inves- 
tigations, under the Gunning Fellowship, of Stone Circles in the North- 
east of Scotland. But the most novel and important paper of the year 
was contributed by Mr Abercromby. In last year's report Mr 
Abercromby pointed out that in the Museum “there are whole classes of 
objects that seem to cry out for some one to take a special interest in 
them ond assign them a definite place in time”: and choosing 
for his subject the “Drinking Cup” or “ Beaker” class of Urns, 
he has now led the way in this important and difficult task. It ie an 
advantage of this kind of undertaking that it gathers together informa- 
tion about widely seattered materinis, which thus become easily 
available for study, not only by the original investigators at the time, 
but by others in future. This valuable aid to scientific research has 
been amply provided in this instance by Mr Abercromly, whose paper 
is Wlustrated by photographs of no fewer than 171 “ Beaker” urns; and 
if his ingenious classification may prove to be provisional, he at least 
deserves all the credit due to the first attempt to grapple with a very 
difficult problem. 


Early Christian Monuments of Scotland. After eight years employed in 
collecting, arranging, and editing the vast body of materials for this hand- 
zome volume, the Society may now be congratulated on its publication, 
which took place in the autumn of 1905. Of the numerous services 
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rendered in the field of antiquarian research by Dr Joseph Anderson 
and Mr Romilly Allen, none rank higher than the editing of this 
great work, willingly tndertaken by them for the very moderate 
remuneration that it waa In the power of the Society to offer. The 
truly scientific and exhaustive treatment of the aubject, the attention 
given to the minutest details, and the fidelity of the vast number of 


illustrations, combine to give this volume a very high place among the 


contributions made, at any time, to our knowledge of Scottish Archeology, 
An undertaking involving 60 great on expenditure of time and labour, 
including, among other diffieulties, travel to, and obtaining numerous 


photographs from, the remotest parts of Scotland, could not fail to 


be expensive ; and as a scientific work of the kind appeals to but a small 
clientife, it could not possibly be made remunerative, In round numbers, 
the total expenditure has amounted to £2240, of which £710 was 
defrayed from the Rhind Lectureship Fund and the Gunning Jubilee Gift, 
The remaining £1550 had to be met from time to time from the ordinary 
funds of the Society, of which £750 has been recouped by the sales 
of the volume, The deficit of £780 was paid partly from the balances 
in our favour of our annual income, 40 that no very serious inroad was 
made upon our accumulated capital, 

Ic is gratifying to be able to record that the volume has been well re- 
ceived by the public. Of the issue, limited to 400 copies, 314 have been 
acld, and adding 20 distributed gratis, 66 remain upon our hands—not 
too large a stock for a standard work, which it is scarcely possible to 
imagine will ever require a second edition, 





Roman Exrorations.—The excavation of Rough Castle, one of the forts 


on the Antonine Vallum, was accomplished by the Society in 1903, but 
as the report could not be got ready for lust Session it does not appear 
in the forthcoming volume of the Proceedings, and it will be laid before 
you in the course of the present Session, Hough Castle proved to be a 
very strong earthwork ; and among the more notable results of the 
investigation may be mentioned the fine sections of the turf ramparts 
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obtained both in it and the Antonine Vallum, and the unique discovery 
of rows of “ Lilia” pits, similar to those described by Crsar as having 
been used to defend his lines of circumvallation at the siege of Alesia in 
Gaul, 

A very interesting Roman excavation was accomplished also in 1903, 
although not by the Society, at Barhill, another of the forts on the 
Vallum. Mr Alexander Purk, factor on the estate of Gartshore, on 
which Barhill is situated, stimulated by our investigation of Castlecary, 
made some explorations, which proved so promising that Mr Whitelaw, 
the proprietor, sanctioned a complete excavation of the site, which was 
ably earried out under the zealous superintendence of Mr Park and Mr 
Mackintosh, the farmer of the ground. A full account of the results 
will be laid before you in the present Session; and I need say no more 
at present than that the relies found at Barhill exceed in number and 
variety those discovered in any previous excavation of Roman forts in 
Sootland. 


The Council hope to be able to recommence our Roman work this 


Session by making some explorations of the Station at Newstead, near 
Melrose. 


British Exeavations.—The fortheoming volume of Proceedings 
contains accounts of several enterprises under the Fund instituted 
hy Mr Abereromby for British excavations, Besides the Cairns in 
Bute examined by Dr Bryce, already noticed, remains of various 
kinds at Dinnet, Meikleonr, Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, and in Shet- 
land were investigated by Mr Abercromby and Dr Munro. From the 
sane fund were defrayed the expensea connected with the excavations of 
Stone Circles in Aberdeenshire by Mr Coles, A larger and more recent 
application of the Fund was in the investigation of four forts on the 
estate of Poltalloch, Argyle, Three of these—Ardifour, Duntroon, and 
the fort on Druim an Duin—have been finished ; the fourth, Dunadd, is 
well-nigh completed; and the whole will be deseribed in the present 


Session. The results, particularly at Dunadd, believed to be the ancient 
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capital of Dalriada, have amply justified the devotion for the first time 
of a part of the Fund to this class of remains. 


Muzeum.—Among the more important acquisitions for the National 
Museum were two Collections, both chiefly of stone implements, and 
from the North-East of Scotland. The firat of these was bequeathed 
by the Jate Mr Willism Boyd, M.A., F.S.A.Scot, It ineludes 47 
perfect flint arrow-heads, 21 polished stone axes, and 3 stone balls with 
projecting discs, also 8 lighting appliances, a miscellaneous lot of 50 
articles, and a foreign set of 20. 

The second was acquired by purchase, and consists of 156 arrow- 
heads, 11 stone axes, 3 stone balls with projecting dises, and 1 per- 
forated hammer from Seotland; besides 16 large oval flint implements 
from Montana, U.8. 

The additions to our collection of urns this year include several of the 
round-bottomed type, one “beaker” and one “ food-vessel” from Dr 
Bryce's excavations in Bute, and another of the food-vessel type from 
Rosemarkie, recovered’ by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 

Many other prehistoric articles have been added this year by donation 
or purchase, But for once the additions to our prehistoric department 
have heen eclipeed by the acquisition of a relic of historic times. 

For the last twenty-+ive years the so-called “(Queen Mary ” harp and 
the Lamont harp, the property of the Stuarta of Dalguise, had lain on 
deposit in the Muzeum, an early offer to purchase them having been 
declined, on the ground that they were family heirlooms. But the 
direct line having recently become extinct, the heirs resolved to part 
with them, and, with scant courtesy, the first intimation of their purpose 
that we got was seeing the advertisement for their sale by auction, 
within so short a period that the Council had very little time to approach 
the Treasury for a special grant for their purchase, This was done, 
however, and o aum of £1000 was granted for the sequisition of one or 
both of the harps, But the conditions attached to the grant were so 
onerous that it was only with much hesitation and under protest that 
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the Couneil agreed to aceept them. Only £400 was actually granted, 
the remaining £600 being made up by withholding for three years the 
annual grant of £200 for ordinary purchases of objects for the Museum 
and books for the Library. 

The grant only sufficed for the purchase of the “Mary” harp, and 
£890 had to be paid for it, The price was unfortunately enhanced by 
the quite mythical attribution to Queen Mary ; but, for us, the value 
of the harp consisted not in this, but in its being one of the three 
ancient harps existing in the United Kingdom, and in the beantiful 
Celtic carving which adorned it, The Council therefore felt that it 
would be a national loss if so fine and rare a relic were not acquired for 
the Museum, at however great a price. 

The earving is difficult to make out now upon the harp itself ; but a 
Fellow of the Society, Mr Robert Bruce Armstrong, with singular skill and 
patience, has traced the design with a needle-point om sheets of gelatine, 
and has produced a complete illustration of the harp and its decoration 
in coloured plates in his newly published beautiful volume, The /riah and 
Highland? Harpe, a copy of which he has presented to the Society, and 
which now lies on the table. 

As the arrangement made with the Treasury was. pro rafu, the 
balanee of £110 was returned to us, so that we were only mulcted 
in £90 for the present year; but we haye the prospect of getting 
nothing for the next two years, so that for this long period the progress 
of the National Museum will be completely paralysed, unless the 
Treasury can be indueed to repeal these obnoxious conditions. 


Report af the Departmental Committe: upon the Bourd of Manufactures. 
—In so far as this Report regards the National Museum of Antiquities, 
the Committee have made three important recommendations, founded 
upon the evidence of our President, who was the only member of the 
Society summoned before them :— 

lL. That the Society of Antiquaries should have the right of nominat- 
ing one member of the reconstituted Board of Trustees, 
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2. That the annual grant of £200 for ordinary purchases of objects 
for the Museum, and the purchase and binding of books for the Library, 
should be made permanent, instead of being, as hitherto, renewable for a 
term of years, 

$. That an addition of £200 a year should be made to the grant for 
Thkintenanee, 

The Council are encouraged to hope that these recommendations will 
be adopted. | 


The Treasurer submitted a statement of the Society's funds, which was 
ordered to be printed and circulated among the members, 


The Secretary read the Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, as 
follows :— 


Axsvat Report tothe Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland 


by the Society of Antiquaries of Seotland, with reference to the National 


Museum of Antiquities under their charge, for the year ending 30th 
September 1904 :— 


During the past year the Museum has been open to the public as 
formerly, and has been visited by 15,674 persons, of whom 1189 were 
visitors on pay days and 14,485 on free days, 

The number of objects of antiquity added to the Museum during the 


year has been 543 by donation and 270 by purchase. The number of 


books added to the Library has been 149 by donation and 28 by 

oe the more important additions to the Museum during the past 

year may be mentioned the ancient Scottish Harp, purchased at the 

Dalguise Sale with the aid of a special grant from the Treasury, and 

the Collection bequeathed by the late Mr William Boyd, F.S.A. Scot,, 

consisting of 395 specimens, chiefly from the Buchan district of 
Aberdeenshire. | = 
D. Curirison, Secretary. 
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PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM. 11 


Moxnay, 12th December 1904, 


ROBERT MUNRO, M.A, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. James Ansort, MLD. 7 Rothesay Place. 
Francis Canoncs Eexes, Corr, Mem, 5.A. Scot., Munross, Stonehaven, 
ie 105 Adelaide Road, Loncdon. 
Sir Simon MacnosaLp Locewarz, Bart. of Lee and Carnwath, The Lee, 
James [scab Wenewoon, 36 Lord Mayor's Walk, York. 
The following articles, acquired by the Purchase Committee for the 
Museum during the recess, Sth May to 30th November 1904, were 
exhibited :— 


Large spheroidal Bronze Caldron, measuring 91 inches across the 
mouth and 154 inches in depth, dug up in draining on the form of 
Hattonknowe, on the estate of Darnhall, in the parish of Eddleston, 
Peeblesshire, and recovered by the King’s Remembrancer. [See the . 
subsequent communication by Mr William Buchan, F.S.A. Scot, ] 

Sepulchral Urn of the Beaker or Drinking Cap type, measuring 72 
inches in height by 5} inches diameter at the mouth and 3 inches at 
the base, found in a cist with an unburnt interment at Acharole, West 
Watten, Caithness, and recovered by the King's Remembrancer, 

Small Collection of Flint Implements, etc., including a narrow leaf- 
shaped arrow-head, 2 inches in length, an arrow-head with barbs and 
stem, 1} inches in length and of an inch in width at the base, 
and o small thick leafshaped arrow-head of red flint, part of a 
fabricator, 1} inches in length, part of a flint knife, 1} inches in length, 
worked on one face only, several fakes of flint, one small amber bead, 
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anda whorl of grey sandstone, 1) inches diameter, found in ploughed 
fields at Nether Bonchester, near Hawick. 

A small steel Crank-key for a wate. 

Collection of Flint Implements from Torrs, Glenluce, consisting of 
four arrow-heads with barbe and stems, one large logenge-ahaped arrow- 
head, six point-ends of broken leaf-shaped arrow-heads, three portions of 





Figs. 1 and 2. Obverse and reverse of Stone Mould found at 
Bennybeg, near Crieff (4.) 


knives, worked on one face only, one borer, 24 inches in length, one 
fabricator, 24 inches in length, five scrapers, and several Aakes. 

Stone Mould of greenstone (figs. 1, 2), 74 inches in length by 44 inches 
In width and 14 inches in thickness, having on one fare a nearly circular 
moulding cavity, $) inches in diameter, and on the other face a long 
ingot-like moulding cavity, with a flat oval cavity adjoining it, liaving 
chequer markings in the bottom, but not of the same depth, It was 
found in opening a quarry at Bennybeg, near Crieff. 








DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 13 


A amall conical jar of reddish ware, imperfect at the mouth, and 
measuring 6} inches in height and 5} inches in diameter at the bottom, 
tapering from the bottom to the mouth, where it is narrowest, the loop 
handle wanting, the exterior showing of a yellowish-green glaze. 
When found it contained 450 coins, of which nine were pennies of Alexan- 
der III, and the bulk of the rest were English pennies of Edward 1. and 
Edward IT., with a few foreign sterlings. The occasion of its discovery 
was the excavation of a sewage drain in Easteroft Park, Lochmaben, 
Dumfriesshire, [See the subsequent communication by Mr George 
Macdonald. | 


The following Donations to the Library were laid on the table, and 
thanks voted to the Donors :;— 


(1) By J. H, Macanay, F.S.A.Seot., the Editor. 
The Baxter Books of St Andrews, 1548-1861. §vo. 1904. 


(2) By Rongeur Bavoe Apmerrona, F.S.A. Scot., the Author, 
Musical Instruments, Part I.—The Irish and Highland Harps, 4to. 
1904. 


(3) By D. Macerrcare, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Shelta—The Caird’s Language, Reprint. 8vo. Pp. 40. 


(4) By Robert Munro, M.A. M.D, LL.D., Vice-President, the 
Author. 
On the Date of the Upheaval which cansed the Twenty-live-feet 
Raised Beaches in Central Scotland. Reprint from Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. S8vo. Pp. 30. 


(5) By Tomas Mat, F.5.A. Scot, the Author. 
Warrington’s Roman Remains—Fortifications, Potters’ Kilna, Iron 
and Glass Furnaces, and Bronze Founders’ and Enamellers’ Workshops. 
dto, 1894. 
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(6) By P. M. C, Kenwone, F.S.A. Seot., the Author, 
Traces of the Norse Mythology in the Isle of Man. 8vo. 1904. 


(7) By W. C. Mackenam, F.8.A. Seot., the Author. 
History of the Outer Hebridea, (Special Edition.) 8vo, 1903. 


The following Communications were read :— 


1. 

NOTES ON A BRONZE CALDRON FOUND AT HATTONKNOWE, DARN- 
HALL, IN THE COCNTY OF PEEBLES, By WILLIAM BUCHAN, 
F.8_A, Scor, 

The bronze ealdron which forms the subject of this paper was found 
in July Inst on the farm of Hattonknowe, belonging to Lord Elibank, 
in the parish of Kaldleston and county of Peebles, A Inbourer enlled 
John M‘Catferty was opening an old tile drain when he came upon it 
about 3 feet below the surface, He extricated it with great care, 
emptied out the peat inside, and took the caldron home to his lodgings, 
where he kept it for about a week, and on the night of 20th July left it 
at my house inmy absence, On returning next day I drove to Kddleston 
and visited the place with M'Cafferty and Constable M‘Kenzie, the 
local policeman, The drain had been left open; it ran down a hollow 
amongst grassy knolla in a field about 1000 feet above sea-level. The 
soil was peaty and had been dug out about % feet, laying bare the old 
tiles, In the left-hand side of the drain, looking north, wns a hollow 
from which the caldron had been excavated, and the marks of the 
outside ends of the rivets were still distinctly visible in the peat. The 
bottom of the drain was clay, and it was clearly apparent that the 
caldron had been resting in an upright position on the subsoil. The 
drain was said to have been cut about forty years ago, and the wonder is 
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BRONZE CALDRON FOUND AT HATTONKNOWE, PEEBLES. 1h 


that the labourers at that time did not come on the ealdron, which must 
have been lying within a few inches of the side of the cutting. 
M ‘Cafferty said there was a bireh atick lying acros= the caldron when 
found, and that he had emptied out the contents on the side of the 
cutting. I instructed Constable M‘Kenzio to collect the peat which 
M‘Cafferty had thrown out, and also some of the peat around the place 
where the ealdron had been lying, and to eend the whole down te 





Fig. 1, Broom Caldron found ot Hattonknowe, Darnhall, parish of 
Eddleston, Peeblesshire, (4.) 


Peebles along with the birch stick, He did eo, but I have not heen able 
to discover anything of interest in the peat. 

The caldron (fig. 1) is made of three sheets of thin light-coloured bronze, 
the two upper sheets riveted together at the ends to form the upper part 
of the veasel ; the third sheet, which forms the bottom, is rounded into an 
eqr-shape, and is fastened by a cirtular line of transverse riveta to the 
upper part, Beginning at the top, the upper sheets curve outwards from 
the inside to form o rim from 1} to 13 inches wide, with a hammered 
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strinted transverse pattern ; the rim then bends inwards and then out- 
wards into three parallel semicircular mouldings, close together, going 
round the circumference, with the same striated ornament, The depth 
of the rim inside is 23 inches. Below the last moulding the caldron 
swells outwards with an ovee curve, and then slopes downwards to the 
transverse line of rivets joining the upper and lower sheets. The 
weight 1s barely 5 Ibs. 10 oz., the breadth across the top (outside measure- 
ment) 21 inches, the depth 15} inches, the outside circumference at the 
widest 5 ft, 94 inches, and round the circumference where the upper 
and lower sheets join 5 ft. 14 inches; The bronze is thickest at the 
bottom ; at the top it is extremely thin, The caldron is ina fair state 
of preservation, and is complete with the exception of one handle, 
Originally there were two of these, fastened to the upper part of the 
rim immediately above the perpendicular line of rivets. The remaining 
handle is a solid bronze ring 49 inches wide, outside measurement. It 
18 about $ inch thick, with two faces bevelled to the outaide and two to 
the inside, It plays freely in a bronze loop which is riveted to the rim. 
This loop has three semicireular transverse mouldings similar to those 
on the rim, The riveting is beautifully done; the ends of the rivets 
fastening the top sheets to the bottom sheet are flat on the inside of the 
ealdron ; om the outside they are rounded, are qa inch thick, project 
about 7'¢ inch, and are then cut square off. There is a small riveted 
patch on the widest part of the circumference, 

This caldron may belong to the Late Bronze Age, and is probably some 
centuries anterior to theChristian era. From its position and surround- 
ings, the caldron was probably hidden or abandoned in a wood containing 
or composed of birch trees, The existing handle was on the side next 
the drain, so that the missing handle (which cannot be found) was not 
knocked off by the labourers who originally cut the drain. It is 
possible, indeed, that the Joss of the handle was the reason why the 
caldron was hidden or abandoned by its owner, 

This caldron somewhat resembles two which wre in our National 
Museum, The first (fig. 2) was found in 1768 in Kincardine Moss, 
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Fig, 2. Brouge Caldron fonnd in the Mogs of Kincardine, (4. ) 





Fig. &. Bronze Caldron found in the West of Scotland, (4.) 
VOL. ZAK. 
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Stirling, “upon the surface of the clay, buried under the moss,” in 
circumstances somewhat similar to this one. The second (fig, 3) is from 
the West of Scotland. These caldrons are deseribed in the Society's 
Proceedings, vol. xix. pp. 314, 314, and the illustrations are here 
repeated, 

The Hattonknowe caldron differs from the first of these in having 
the rim formed of the same sheets of metal aa the upper part of the 
caldron ; the riveting is also different. From the second it differs in 
respect that the latter is formed of more sheets of bronze and the riveting 
is different. The handles of the second and their loops and fastenings 
are similar to the remaining handle and loop of the Hattonknowe 
caldron, which differs from both the Museum specimens in shape—they 
are globular, in colour they are much darker, and in weight they are 
much heavier. 

Mr J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Lond., Editor of The Reliqgnary and 
Hlustrated Archeologist, who saw a photograph of this caldron, writes 
me that he considers it intermediate in form between the round-bottomed 
caldrons of the end of the Bronze Age and the «tule of the Hallstadt 
Period, which are flat-bottomed. A good example of the flat-bottomed 
caldron, found in Flanders Moss, Cardross, has been described and en- 
graved on p. 37, vol. xxii., of the Society's Proceedings, 

The round-bottomed or spheroidal ealdrons have been found in 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, but, according to Sir John Evans 
(Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, p. 414), they appear to 
be unknown beyond the British Isles, Dr Munro, however, in his 
Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 290, states that both the round- and 
the flat-bottomed have been found in the Oppidum La Téne, and on 
fig. 92, Nos. 18 and 19, he shows two specimens of round-bottomed 
caldrons, which appear, however, to be much smaller than the large 
apecimens which have been found in the British Isles, The etfula or 
bucket-shaped caldron has been found in Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
amd is also widely diffused on the Continent, occurring in Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, North Germany, Scandinavia, and France. 
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In The Ulster Journal af Archeology for the year 1857, vol. v. p, 82, 
there is a paper by Mr Robert’ MacAdam on a bronze caldron found 
in County Down. He gives a number of interesting references in 
ancient Trish and Welsh literature, showing that caldrons were, of old, 
valued possessions of princes and chiefs, and that some of them were 
alleged to possess magical properties The following quotations from Mr 
MacAdam's paper may be of interest:—“The cauldron seems to have 
heen considered an important article among the ancient Irizh. Mention 
of it occurs in various old poems, romances, and annals. Thus, in the 
romantic tale of the Battle of Magh-Rath, or the Banquet of Dun na 
aGedh (published by the Irish Archeological Society), which the Editor 
assigns to the twelfth century, one of the incidents is the borrowing of 
the royal cauldron in the king's house ; and a number of other celebrated 
cauldrons are enumerated, with the names of the places where they were 
kept.” . 2. “Perhaps the most curious notice of cauldrona is that eon: 
tamed in the will of Cahir Mor, King of Leinster, and afterwards 
monarch of Ireland in the second century, which is preserved in the 
Book of Lecan, and also in the Book of Baliymote. Tn a remarkable 
inventory there given of the valuable articles bequeathed by him. to 
his family are particularised fifty copper cauldrons.” 

* Various superstitions were connected with [rish eauldrons, Amongst 
the remarkable objects suid to have been bronght to Ireland by the 
colony of the Tuatha de Danoan was a cauldron culled Cufrean Deyhada, 
which had certain magical properties. One of the cauldrons enumerated 
in the romance already quoted (the Battle of Magh-Rath) waa called the 
Catre Ainscen, and was of such a nature that ‘no one went away from it 
unsatisfied ; for whatever quantity was put into it, there was never boiled 
in it but what was sufficient for the company, according to their vrade or 
rank.’ . .." This caldron is specially interesting to us because it was one 
of the chief possessions of Kochaidh Buidhe, King of Dalriada, and wis kept 
in his residence ot Dunadd (Argyleshire), where he used it to feast the 
host of Alba and the King of Ulster before the battle of Magh-Rath.! 

‘ See the account of Dunadd by Capt. Thomas in the Proceedings, vol, xiii, p. 34, 
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In Spain, in later times, the caldron seems to have been one of the 
insignia of ow military leader, In Dr Woodward's Heraldry, vol. 1. 
p. 405, 1¢ is said: “The ecaldron or cooking-pot which appears in the 
conts-of-arma of so many great Spaniah families ought perhaps rather to 
be counted among the military charges. The Pendon y Caldera were 
presented by the sovereign to the newly created Aico hombres, or 
Knights Banneretea—the banner denoting anthority to levy and lead 
troops, the caldron the ability to feed them. . . . Out of these caldrons 
often issue a number of eels, which are usually blazoned as serpents, as 
in the arms of Guzman, Dukes of Medina-Sidonia, ete:—azure two 
ealdrons in pale chequy or and gules, the handles and five serpents 
issuing at the junction of the handles with the caldron, all eompony of 
the second and third, The whole within « bordure-compony of the arms 
of Castile and Leon, , .” 

In addition to the references already given, Mr Romilly Allen has 
kindly furnished me with the following, which T have consulted so far 
as I could obtain accesa to the books, viz.—Sir Wm. Wilde's Cafalogue 
of the Museum of the Hoya! Frish Academy, p. 040; Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, vol. v. p. 64, from which I have already quoted; Journal 
of the Royal Soctety of Antiquariea of Freland, series 5, vol. vii, p, 437, 
and series 5, vol. ix, p, 256; E. P. Shirley's Account of Farney, in the 
Province of Ulster, p. 185; Britieh Museum Bronze Age Guide, p. 48 ; 
Revue Archéologique, N.S,, vol. vi, p, 257; Manadsblad of the Stock- 
holm Soctety for 1859, p. 125; Proceedings of the Hoyel Irish Academy, 
series J, vol. v. p. 346. 

When I recetved this caldron I reported the circumstances, as 
Procurator-Fiscal, to the Exchequer, who claimed the caldron, placed it 
in the National Museum, and compensated the finder. 
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IL. 


SCULPTURED AND INSCRIBED STONES IN JEDBURGH AND 
VICINITY. By WALTER LAIDLAW, F.S_A. Scor. 


Jedburgh, the county town of Roxburghshire, is of great antiquity, 
* and is often mentioned in early Scottish history. In a footnote in the 
new edition of Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i, p. 426, we have this 
Valuoble information, which he gives as a quotation -— 

(Smith's, Bede, i, iv, cap, xxvi. app. No. ii.; Simeon of Durham, 
eol, 69-139.) Eegred, the Bishop of Lindisfarne, who died in a.n. 845, 
built the two villages of Geddewarde and Geinforde in Roxburghshire, 
with the churches thereof, which he gave to the bishopric with other 
towns (Anglia Sacra, vol. 1 p, 698). 

Jedburgh in after times became occasionally a royal residence, There 
are many objects of historical und antiquarian interest in the town and 
district. The earliest are probably the two cup- and ring-marked stones 
discovered in Jedburgh, 

No. 1 (fig. 1), which is of rather unusual type, has been already 
deseribed and illustrated both in the Transactions of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club in 1864, p. 161, by Mr George Tate, F.G.8., and also 
in the Archaic Seulpturings, by Sir James Simpson. The stone, which 
ig about 18 inches Wroad, is now in the possession of the Rev. Adam 
Scott Matheson, Dumbarton. 

No, 2 (fig. 2) is a sculptured stone, with incised ring- and cup-symbols, 
discovered by me in Jedburgh Abbey in 1903. It is of yellow sanid- 
stone, 1 foot 8 inches long, 94 inches broad, 4 inches thick. 

No. 3 (fig. 3). This stone, which was described by Dr Collingwood 
Bruce in the Proceedings of the Society in May 1885, forma the lintel 
over the entrance to the north-west turret of Jedburgh Abbey. Several 
erroneous readings of the Koman inscription upon it had been given, 
notably in Jeffrey's History of Roxburghshire, vol. i. p. 254, and in the 
Archwological Journal, vol. xxxiil. p. 365. In 1885 I got permission 
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Fiz, 1. Cup- and Ring-marked Stone found in Jedburgh, 
(From a photograph by W. Blan, Dombarton. ) 





Cup and King-marked Stone found in Jedburgh, 


Fig. 2. 
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from. the Marquis of Lothian to tuke a cast of the atone, and this I 
sent to Dr Bruce. The reading which he sent me, and which may be 
taken as being correct, was published at the time in the Proceedings of 
the Society, vol. xix. p. $21; and | may add that Professor Hubner of 
Berlin and Mr F. Haverfield of Oxford agree with it. The reading, 


when the contractions are expanded, is as follows :—Jow Optima 





Fig. 3. Homan Inseription on a Stone forming a lintel in the north-west 
turret at Jedburgh Abbey, 


Maxima, verilatio Aetorwm gaesatorum quorum caran agit of ul vine 
Seperinus tribunta; and may be thus translated :-—To Jupiter, the best 
and greatest, the vexillation of the Rhaetian Spearmen, under the com- 
mand of Julius Severinus, the tribune [erected this |, 

No. 4 (fig. 4). This is a portion of a Roman tablet, sculptured in 
eelief. On the bottom of the left side is the figure of a boar, the 
badge of the Twentieth Legion. It was found during the course of 


excavating the Roman station at Cappuck, Oxnam, in 1856, and Was 
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4, Legionary 
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then described by me in the 7'ransactiona of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, but not illustrated, The stone, which is 1 foot long and § inches 
broad, is now in the private museum at Monteviot. A cast of it is in 
the National Museum. , 

No. 5 (figs. 5, Ga, Sn, Sc) is the lower part of a eross-shaft of sand- 
stone which stands a little to the west of Hartrigge House, near 
Jedburgh. The measurements are as follows: 4 feet 4} inches in 
height by about 3 feet 3 inches, and 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. 
This stone has been already described in the Proceedings of the Society, 
as also in the Herly Christian Monuments of Scotland, and an illustra- 
tion of the east side of it given. 1, however, consider the stone to be 
of sufficient importance to give the illustrations of all four sides. 

No, 6 (fig. 6) is one of three Celtic slabs preserved in the north 
transept of Jedburgh Abbey, It is a well-preserved slab, with sculp- 
ture in relief, 2 feet 6 inches long and 2 feat @ inches broad, This 
stone has been described and illustrated in Stuart’s Sewlptwred Stones 
of Scotland, as also in the Early Christian Monuments of Scotland. 
It is u very interesting example of the tree-like form of the foliageows- 
scroll ornament, with birds and beasts feeding on its fruita, This also 
oceurs at Ruthwell on the inscribed cross, and in a more modified form 
at Tarbat and Hilton of Cadboll, Ross-shire. 

No, 7 (fig. 7) is a slab of sandstone, with an interlaced pattern 
sculptured in relief, 4 feet 8 inches high by 1 foot wide by 6 inches 
thick, The front and one end are ornamented with interlaced work. 
This stone haa been described and illustrated in Stuart's Seulptured 
Stones of Scotland, and also in Farly Christian Monuments of Seollund, 
part iii. p. 435, 

No, 8 (fig. 8) is a slab of sandstone 4 feet 7 inches in length by 
9 inches wide by 4 inches thick, sculptured in relief on the front face 
with an interlaced pattern of knot-work, and on one side with a plait 
of two strands. , 

No, 9 (fig. 9) is a portion of a cross-shaft of sandstone, 1 foot 4 inches 
in length by 7 inches in breadth ond 4 inches in thickness, with a 
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Fig. 6. Slab, with sculpture in relief, preserved in Jedburgh Abbey. 
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Fig. 7. Slab, with sculpture in relief, Fig. &. Slab, with sculpture in relief, 
at Jedburgh Abbey. at Jedborgh Abbey, 
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rope-moulding at one corner and a pattern of a leafy scroll on one face, 
the other sides broken away. It was found in taking down the manse 
at Jedburgh in 1878. 

No, 10 (fig. 10) is a fragment of a cross-shaft sculptured im relief, 12 
inches by 9 inches and 44 inches thick. This stone haz not been 
previously described or illustrated, having been discovered by me in 





Fig. ®% Part of Crows-shaft found in taking down 
the old tmanse at Jodburgh., 


the summer of 1903 in an garden near Ancrum. The person from whom 
[ procured it can give no information as to where it came from. I have 
succeeded in taking an excellent cast for the National Musenm, 

No, 11 (fig. 11) is a stone seulptured in relief, very much weather- 
worn, showing a horseman with long spear attacking wild beasts, It 
forms the tympanum above the entrance of Linton Church. There 
have been many attempts to explain the meaning of the figures on the 
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sculptured stone, but no one as yet has been able to say what they 
really represent, It has been figured in the Proceedings of the Society, 


vol. xvii, p. dab. 











Fie. 10. Fragment of Cross-shaft, sculptured in relief, 
found ino garden at Ancrum. 


No. 12 (fig. 12). Thisis a recumbent grave-cover with sculpture in 
relief. It is 6 feet 4 inches long by l4inchea wide, The stone was found 


in digging a grave in Oxnam Churchyard, and was brought down to the 
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manse garden to do duty as a pillar for a sundial. I had it taken up in 
the summer of 1903, and it now stands against the garden wall. There 
is upon the front a Calvary cross sculptured in relief nearly the whole 
length of the stone, The date “ 1853" is hewn on the stone, and is 
supposed to be the date of its discovery, 

No. 15 (fig, 15) is a fragment of a grave-cover in Oxnam Churech- 
yard, close to the vestry door, I had it taken up and measured in 1905, 
anid found it to be $ feet 9 inches long by 14 inches wide, and seulptured 
in relief with the cross, and « band of cable ornament. 





Fig. 11, Tympannm above the lintel of Linton Ohureh, 


No. M4 is a gravecover in Linton Churchyard, 6 feet 2 inches long 
hy 1 foot 9 inches at the top by [4 inches at the bottom, with a 
moulding in relief, apparently composed of two bands twisting together 

down the centre, the stone being worn and covered with lichen. 
No. 15 is portion of a grive-cover In the manse garden at Yetholm. 
It is 2 feet § inches long by 13 inches wide, and shows on the 
lower part of the stone the base of a Calvary cross incised with 

r four steps. 

No. 16 (fig. 14) is the upper portion of ao grave-cover at Yetholm. 
This stone, which is 2 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 5 inches wide, now 
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stands with the top end down in the manse garden at Yetholm, It is 
sculptured partly in relief and partly incised, showing the upper portion 
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iF he ‘ 
Fig. 12. Grave-cover font in Fig. 18. Part of wo Grave-cover ip 
Oxsnam churchyard, Oxnam churchyard. 


of « floriated cross, and part of a sword with oval pommel and straight 


erass-gumrcl, 
VOL, XMMIX. J 
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No. 17 (fig. 15) is o stone, sculptured in high relief, at Southdean, 
This stone measures 2 feet 9 inches long by | foot 9 inches wide, and 
was taken from the ruins of the old church and placed on its present 
position on the wall of Southdean farmsteading, which is near by. 

No. 18 consists of two architectural fragments at Southdean. One is 
l8 inches by 10 inches, the other 17 inches by 8 inches. They 





Fig. 14. Portion of a Gtave-cover Fig. 15. Stone, seul ptured in high 
at Yetholm, relief, from Southdean, 


are now used as copestones for the dyke on the west side of the 
ruins of Southdean church. The cusps and grooves show that the stones 
would form part of » decorated window in the church, Two other 
architectural fragments of similar character are in the churchyard at 
Eck ford. 

No. 19 (fig. 16) 18 a grave-cover with a curious composite cross, with 
Calvary base and circular head, the shaft crossed by three supplementary 
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arma, sculptured in relief, in Eckford churchyard. This stone was 
discovered in L898 while making alterations on the church. It is 4 





Fig, 16. Grave-eover in Exckford 
ehureliyard, 


Fig. 17. Grave-cover in the nave of 
Jedburgh Abbey. 


feet 9 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches at the top by 1 foot 4 inches at 
the bottom, There is on the right side the shape of shears. 
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No, 20 (fig. 17) is a grave-cover in the nave of Jedburgh Abbey, with 
two initials, apparently of later date, incised near the top. It is 4 feet 4 
inches in length by | foot 6 inches in breadth at the top and | foot 4 
inches at the bottom. 

No, 21 (fig. 18) is a coped grave-cover in Nisbet churchyard, It ts of 
sandstone, © feet 4 inches in length by 1 foot 5 inches in width by I 
foot 3 inches at the foot, It has a flat top, 6 inches in width, on 
which is the form of a cross, but much weatherworn. The sloping 
sides are covered with rows of semicircular scale ornament. 

No. 22 (fig, 19). The armorial bearings on Geen Mary's House, 
Jedburgh, are on the front, above an arched doorway. The arms are 





Fig. 18, Doped Grave-cover tn Nisbet eharchyard. 


those of Wigmore impaling Scott as wife's arms, There is no mention 
of «a daughter of the Buccleuch family having married a Wigmore. She 
may huve been of a younger branch, but not of the Thirlstane or 
Howpaisly line, who had a difference. As for Wigmore, Mr Burnet made 
investigations and found records of a considerable burgess family of that 
name in Edinburgh in the fourteenth century, and also of Sir Roger 
Wigmore, but no record of an alliance with scott or connection with 
Roxburghshire. The arms. of Wigmore are argent on a bend anble, a 
ribbon dancetté of the field + motto “ Avia la fin.” The Seott arma are, 
or on a bend azure, a mullet between two crescents of the fielil: motto, 
“Solum Deo confide.” 

No, 23 is a shield on the Piper's House in Duck Row, Jedburgh. On 
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Fig. 19. Arms on Queen Mary's House, 
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the shield are the initials A. A., which stand for Adam Ainzlie, also 
J. A., the initials of his wife Janet Ainslie, with the date 1604. 

No. 24 (fig. 20) is a boss in the choir chapel of Jedburgh Abbey. 
On it is a shield with the arms of Scotland, a lion rampant within a 
double tressure flory counter flory. 

No, 25 (fig. 21) is an interesting monogram in Hundalee farmhouse. 





Fig. 20. Armorial Shield on a boss in Jedburgh Abbey, 


The initiala R. K. C, H. stand for Robert Kerr and Christian Hamilton, 
with the date 1667, The lintel was brought from the old house, whieh 
stood a little to the south-west of the new one, Robert Kerr was the 
third Lord Jedburgh, who married Christian, daughter of Str Alexander 
Hamilton of Innerwick. 

No, 26 (fig. 22) is a emall cross in Nisbet churehyard, ® feet 1 inch 


long by 1 foot across the head. The slah is pierced with four holes 
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Fig. 21. Monogram and Date on a lintel at Hondalee. 





Fie 22 Cross and Sculptured Fragment in Nisbet churchyard, 
B [ 
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through the angles between the arms of the cross. Alongeide of tt is 
shown a portion of a sculptured stone 1 foot 4 inches long by 11 inches 
at the top and 9 inches at the bottom, sculptured on one side with the 
chevron or zigzag ornament, As this kind of ornament belongs to the 
Norman period, it is probable that this stone is coeval with the old 
church of Nishet, which is mentioned as early ns 1220, No vestige of 
the church now remains, 





Fic, 23. Small Cross in Eckford chorel yard, 


No, 27 (fig. 23) ia a small cross in Eekford chutehiyard, measuring 
| foot 7 inches in height by 129 inches in breadth. 

No, 28 (fig. 24) ia a free standing cross in the Abbey churehyard, 
Jedburgh. It is 2 feet 4 inches high by 1 foot 5 inchea wide at the top, 
8 inches at the bottom, and 7} inches in thickness, The inser ption on 
the stone is almost obliterated, but the date, 1602, is quite plo, and is 
the oldest date Ihave found on any of the monuments in the churehyard, 
It stands on the left side of the road leading to the Abbey, 
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No. 29 (fig. 25). Sketch of the upper portion of a grave-cover, with part 
of a cross sculptured in relief, used as a covering-alal to the wall passage 
in the south transept of Jedburgh Abbey. The original length would 
he about 6 feet, The wall into which it has-been built seems to belong 
to the early part of the twelfth century. 





Fig. 24. Free-standing Cross in Jedburgh churolyard. 


No. 30 (fic. 26). Shield, hearing a bull's head and pastoral staff, on a 
buttress in Jedburgh Abbey. The arms are supposed to be those of 
William Turnbull, Bishop of Glagow, Jedburgh being within the see 
of Glasgow, and Bishop Turnbull belonging to the Jedburgh istrict, it 
ia quite likely that he helped to repair the Abbey. He died in 1454. 
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No, $1 (fig. 27). This is the armorial bearings of Sir Andrew Kerr 
on Fernieherst Castle. Sir Andrew Kerr was the first Lord Jedburch, 
Baron of Fernieherst, and one of the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, He was ereated Lord Jedburgh in 1622. His arms are a 
chevron charged with three mullets of the field; crest, a buck’s head ; 
supporters, two savages; motto, “FORWARD IN YE NAME OF GoD,” 





Fig. 25. Tony Lettene as — af south transept 

above the crest, Beneath the shield is the motto, “Soli Deo,” while 
the date 1598 is also given, The lost-mentioned motto is only to be 
found on these armorial bearings on Fernieherst Castle, and has since 
been dropped by the family. The arms having become much obliterated, 
were reproduced in 1898, 

No. 32 (fig. 28) is the armorial bearings of Dame Ann Stewart on 
Fernieherst Castle. She was the daughter of Lord Stuart of Ochiltree, 
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Fig. 20. Arms of John Hall, Abbot of Jedburgh. 
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and wife of Sir Andrew Kerr. Her armorial bearings were a lion ram- 
pant, saltire between four roses ; crest, a unicorn’s head +; supporters, two 
dragons; mottees, “ Forward,” “Soli Deo,” with the date 1598, 
These arms aleo were reprxluced m 1888. 

No. 33 (fiz. 29). Shield, sculptured in relief, built into the wall above 





Fig, #0. Soulptured Corbel at Jedburgh Abbey. 


a Norman arch on the east side of the north transept in Jedburgh 
Abbey. In addition to the inscription, which is easily made out, is 
the pastoral staff of the Abbot, John Hall, who was appointed Abhot 
in 1478. It is evident that Hall has helped to restore the Abbey, as 
his name is to he found on different parts. 

No. 54 (fig. 30) i a sculptured corbel in the choir chapel of Jed- 
burgh Abbey. 
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Dee ey 


No. 35 (fig. 31) shows fragments of two piscinas in Jedburgh 
Abbey, the figure at the left-hand side showing the unde 
one which is sculptured, the upper side beige polivin, 


No. 36 (fig. 32) is the initials of Thomas Cranston and a pastoral 
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Fig. 31. Two Piscinas in Jedburgh Abbey. 


atafl sculptured in relief, built into the north mer of the tower In 
Jedburgh Abbey. 


No. 37 (fig. 33) is a shield, sealptured in relief. on the south pier of 
the tower in Jedburgh Abbey, On the field are three 
two pastoral staves, with the initiala T. 
Cranston, who was Al 


CTINES passant, 
Bey Which atanal for Thomas 
bot in 1484, and helped (Oo restore the Al 
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No: 38 (fig. 34) is a shield, sculptured in relief, on a house near the 
foot of the Canongate in Jedburgh. On the dexter side are the arms 
of William Ainslie of Blackhill, and on the sinister side are the arms of 
his wife Cicely, daughter of Sir John Scott, firet baronet of Ancrum. 

No. 39 (fig. 35) are the arms of Robert Blackadder, the Bishop of 
Glasgow, afterwards the Archbishop, The shield, which is not in its 





Fig, 32. Initials of Abbot Thomas Cranston on the north pier of 
the tower, Jedburgh Abbey, 


original place, is under the large window in the north transept of 
Jedburgh Abbey. On the field is the chevron bearing three roses. 
Above the erogs, on one side is the letter R, on the other the letter B, 
which stand for Rohert Blackadder. It is believed that Archbishop 
Blackadder helped to restore the Abbey, as his name is to be found on 
different parts. He died in 1508. 
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Fig. 23, Anns of Thomas Cranston, Abbot of Jedburgh, 
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No. 40 (fig. 36). Nondeseript birds, ete., seulptured in high relief, npon 
one of the capitals of the west Norman doorway in Jedburgh Abbey, 





Fiyv, 34. Armes of Ainehe of Hlackhill, 


No. 41. Human figures, grotesque animals, and chevron ormament 
soulptured in relief, on the old Norman doorway of Jedburgh Abbey, 
VOL, ZXXTMK. 4 
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This doorway having become much decayed, the Marquis of Lothian in 
[8/6 caused oa facsimile to be erected a little to the west on the 
game wall, Sir Gilbert Seott says of this and the west doorway, 
“They are two of the moat exquisite gems of architectural work in the 
island.” 


No. 42 (fig. 37) The armorial bearings of Robert, Lord Jedburgh, 





Fiz. 37. Armorial Bearings of Robert, Lord Jedburgh, in Jedburgh Abbey, 


in the north transept of Jedburgh Abbey. The stone, which is 6 feet 
4 inches high, 3 feet § inches broad, and 10 inches thick, stands avainat 
the north wall The upper part of the stone is oceupied by a shield, 
eoronet, and helmet, with the arms, on a chevron, three mullets: crest, 
a buck’s head; supporters, two roebucks, with motto “rorwanp” on 
aseroll, The under purt of the stone ts occupied by an inseription in 
Roman capitals, viz.— 
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HERE. LYES , THE . NOBLE. LORD . 
LOBERT . LORD , JEDERUGH 

WHO. DIED. THE. 4. OF. AGUST . 
lie . ETATIS . © 


No, 45 (fig. 38) is part of a untcorn which formed the top of the 


ancient crosa of Jedburgh. 





Fig. 38 Part of a Unicorn which formed the top of 


the ancient cross of Jedburgh, 


No. 44 (fig, 39) shows two stones found when making alterations 
on Oxnam church in 1879, and now bmlt inte the east wall of the 
chiumhyard. 

No. 45 (fig. 40) is a alah of sandstone, | foot § inches long by 1 foot 
6 inches broad, discovered by Mr James Mabin, builder, while taking 
out a found foro house in Canongate of Jedburgh m I903. The foes 


of the stone is cecupied with holes, the largest of which is 3 inches in 
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diameter, As a cannon hall whieh suits the largest holes has since been 
found at the same place, it mony he taken as sufficient proof that the 
alah has formed part of a matrix for casting cannon balls of different 
S1KOR, 

No. 46 (fig. 41) is photographed from a cast taken by me in 10d 
from the bell presented by Robert, Lord Jedburgh, to the kirk of 


Jedburgh in 1692—the year in which he died, It measures 24 Inches 
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Fig. 39. Two Stones with tooth ornament found at Oman. 


in height, $0 inches across the mouth, is richly embossed, and is now 
in the clock steeple. On the bell is a medallion with the arms of Lord 
Jedburgh, and the following inscription in Roman capitals— 
RORERT . LORD . IEDBURGH . HIS. GIFT , TO. THE. 
KIRK . OF . IEDBWRG . 1692 , IOHN . MEIKLL. ME. 
FECIT . EDINBURGH . 


[The blocks of figs. 4, 19, 29, 33, and 34 have been lont by Mr 


Laidlaw, who also supplied the whole of the photographs, tuken 
expressly for this paper by Mr R. Jack, photographer, Jedburgh. | 





Fig. 40. Half of a Mould for casting cannon balls of different sizes, 
found in Jedburgh. 





i 


ig. 41. Inscription on a bell in Jedburgh church, ” 
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IT, 
ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE KIRKVYARD MONUMENTS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LOWLANDS. By DAVID CHRISTISON, M.D., Securrany, 


In a former paper! [| communicated to the Society an illustrated 
description of some seventeenth and eighteenth century tombstones in 
Scottish kirkvards, chiefly in the Mearns, Angus, Perth, Fife, and 
Midlothian, Since then, kind friends have sent me photographs of 
examples from various: parts of Scotland, and I have had opportunities 
of seeing a few here and there, but it was not till last autumn that I 
was able to add any considerable number myself, a residence for two 
months at Aberfoyle having given me the command by rail and eyele of 
the ancient province of Menteith and its neighbourhood. This district 
Lhad formerly partially dealt with, but I was now able to fill in the 
blanks and eomplete the record of the more interesting examples in 
the kirkyards for the whole country between Dunblane and Stirling on 
the enst and the southern end of Loch Lomond on the west. 

In the first part of the present deseription T shall take up the 
kirkyards of this district according as they are localised in the valley of 
the Forth, or in Strathendrick and Strathblane; and in the second part, 
the new material from miscellaneous quarters, 


Part I, 
MENTEITH AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
A. THe Vater or THE Forts. 

lL. Aberfoyle.—A good many old slabs lie on the ground around the 
abandoned ruined church. Most of them are plain, either from decay 
or because they never had been inseribed, The most ancient date I saw 
was 1623 on o slab with incised skull and ecrosshones, surrounded by 


' “The Carvings and Inseriptions on the Kirkyant Monuments of the Scottish 
Lowlands,” Proceatiays, vol. xxxvi. pp. 280-457, 1901-2. 
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MEMENTO MORI, and with an almost quite illegible marginal 
inscription. Another of 1701 has the same emblems, and the rather 
common warning to the passer-by that he must soon be as the occupant 
of the grave. | 

A specially interesting monument is a slab to a celebrated former 
minister of the parish, Mr Robert Kirk. At the lower end a crossed 
sword and pastoral staff, surmounted by a thistle (fig. 1), are incised, 





otz?3ae_s 6 7 8" 


Fig. 1. Aberfoyle, Perth. 


The original inscription was rapidly disappearing ; and as it could not be 
snocessfully re-cut on the old letters, the present incumbent, the Rev, 
W. M. Tuylor, caused it to he renewed in capitals -— 
HIC SEPULTUS 
ILLE EVANGELI 
PROMULGATOR 
ACCURATUS 


ET 
LINGUE HIBERNLE 
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LUMEN 
M. ROBERTUS KIRK 
ABERFOILE PASTOR 
OBITT 14 MAIT L692 
JETAT. 48 
A headstone with common emblems of mortality L represent in fh 


v, 2, d, 





Fig. 2 a, ¢, Aberfoyle; 4, Callander, Perth. 


chiefly because it is so unusually small, being only 16 inches wide al 
the base and about the same height. Another (fig. 2, 4), not found here, 
however, but at Callander, is only 15 inches by 14. A third, an 
Aberfoyle stone (fig. 2, ¢), dated 1723, is not much larger—I15 inches by 
1h—but ia more interesting, a3 in the upper and lower angles of junction 
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of the crossbones it bears a skull and an hourglass, and in the right 
anil left angles a heart, with o bow and straug arrow, whose point almost 
touches the heart; a unique design. 








ere tys the Corps oF 
David Tod who Died 
lAp' 16 1755 AGed 4 6 


Here Lys Charles 
hope pg Tods 
HIS children ay, 

ephveia M°T 
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Fig. 3. West free, Tod Monument, Aberfoyle, Perth. 


But an equally onique and much more elaborate headstone is =A 
Gated 1706, in memory of David Tod. The inscription is on the Weat 
face (fig. 3), and is surmounted by a skeleton Death, with spade in one 
hand and dart in the other (enlarged view, fig. 4), with which ba hae 
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transfixed the strangely costumed figure of a man who grasps the spear 
with one hand and brandishes a feeble nondescript weapon in the other. 
The hair is elaborately dressed, and the costume consists of a short 
striped jacket and wide swelling breeches or drwers, which go down to 
the ankles, if not to the tors, On the ground behind this ficire are 
ohjecta like a glove and a one-handled quaich turned upside down. 








Fig. 4. Enlarged pediment of fig. 5. 


On the reverse (fig. 5), under the arch of the pediment, within a deep 
recess, flanked by fluted pilasters, a cherub hovers over a recumbent 
fizure in a dreasing-gown-like shroud with empty sleeves, and a rimmed 
cloth or other covering to the face (enlarged view, fig. 6). In the middle 
of the stone below is a hideous half-liaman half-animal face, with pro- 
truded tongue and conventional hair and beard (enlarged view, fig. 7), 
flanked by “W. T.” and “ 1759," and lower down by apparently round: 
headed fluted pilusters, upon which are displayed « mason’s tools, 
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The flanks of the stone are 3 inches wide, and above the capital 
on either side is a well-designed human head, withan unusually pleasing 
countenance (fig, 8). The elaborately dressed hair is well seen in the 


front views of the stone (figs. 3 and 5), 


1 
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Fig. 5. East face, Tod Monument, Aberfoyle, Perth, 


2, Buchlywie—The extremely plain church, originally the meeting- 
house of the Antiburgher Seceders, and built in 1751, but now attached 
to the UF. community, stands in the only burying-ground of the quoad 
aacra parish, the church of which is at the other end of the village, 
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Fig. 7. Enlarged grotesque Head Fig. 8. From Tod 
from fig. 4 Monument, Aberfoyle. 
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Judging from some of the dates on the tombstones, the ehurchyard 
must have been in existence before the church. Slabs are numerous, 
but many of them are so covered with moas that it would take many 
days to uncover and investigate them, and I do not think the reward 
would be great, as the generally amooth surface of the moss shows that 
very few have carvings, in relief at all events. Many aleo that are free 
from moss seem never to have had either inscription or decoration. A 





Fig. 9. Buchlyvie, Stirling. 


very few have the ordinary skull and crosshones or tools. (Mf the latter 
[ give a well-carved example in relief of a full-sized iXe, COMpass, 
and square (fig. 9, a), dated 1704. At the top of another slab, within 
an oval S[MICE, fielded by i plain bead, are two crossed very email. 
handled spades or shovels, with somewhat diamond-shaped objects in the 
four angles, probably batches of bread, flanked by rosettes, and with two 
peels or bakers’ oven-shovels above (fig. 9,4), The date I could not make 
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out. The only other carving of a baker's implements [ have seen ino 
churchyard is ut Abercorn (op. cit., fig. 46, 7). Compare also those on 
ancient edifices at the Water of Leith village, figs. 43, 44, 45. 
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Fig. 10, Buchlyvie, Stirling, 


The moat interesting sla, however, is shown in fig. 10. At the top, 
a skull is flanked by winged heads ; below the skull, and running down 
the centre of the slab, is a raised tablet, with an inseription to John and 
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Andrew MLACHEE (M‘Latchie!). The tablet is flanked on one aide 
by a full-sized spade, and on the other by a comparatively small figure 
resembling o staffed costume rather than on individual, The head, 
instead of a face, has a cirele, with sixteen lines radiating from the centre, 
amd in each space thus formed there is a little rownd hole near the cir- 
cumference. The costume las sleeves with plaited cutis, a waistband, 
and a skirt or kilt with eight plaits, but there are neither hands nor 
legs, Below this is a square object, perhaps intended for « book ; and at 
the vary foot of the stone an arrow points to and almost touches a heart. 
All the carvings are in high relief. 





Fig. 11. Port of Menteith, Perth. 


3. Port of Menfeith—The church is prettily situated, and the vard 
contains many slabs and headstones, with a few tablestones, but few 
seem to be of anyinterest, The only seventeenth century date I saw was 
1676, on o slab with a marginal inscription to WILLIAM M°KENLAY, 
with incised skull and ecrossbones and crossed spades, As this is an 
early example of the latter 1 give a drawing (fig. 11). 

An elaborate monument is the toblestone In memory of Williom 
Macfarlan and MARGEAT Campbell, dated 1757, restored in 1853 hy 
John Kennedy, D.D., their grandson. The table bears merely the 
inscription, but the slabs supporting the two ends are carved both on 
the face and flanks in the following manner. The west one has ov the 
face a richly ornamented and deeply carved shield, displaying a plough- 
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share, hammer, square and compass, all in high relief (fig. 12). On its 
north flank, also in high relief, is a smiling human face, with well- 
dressed hair and long “ tassels” hanging down from the ears (fig. 15,4 ): 
on the opposite flank is a skeleton in relief, with a distorted face incised 
above it on the capital (fig. 13, 2), The east support hears on the face 
an ordinary skull and crosshones ; on the north aide the upper part of 


a human body, swathed in a “dressing-gown~ with empty sleeves, and 
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Fig. 12. On support of Tablestone, Port of Menteith, Herth, 


the face covered by a rosette (fig. 14, a); on the south side, a hideous, 
sensual, leering face, with wide mouth and protruded tongue (fig. 14, 4), 


evidently by the same hand that carved the more animal face on the 


Tod monument at Aberfoyle, fig. 7. 

4, 5, 6. Following the valley of the Forth, we come to several kirk- 
yards from which I have published examples in my former paper, 
Thornhill, op. cit., fig. 127, a, 9; Kippen, figs. 99 and 110; and in the 
angle of junction of the Forth and Teith, Kincardine, fig, 158. L 
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have nothing to add from them, and it only remains to speak of 
Garjunnoch, 
7. Gargunnock—The church has a rather neat appearance, standing 








61234 6 6 7 6 9 10° 
Fig. 13. On sides of support, fig. 12. 
above the road, with an outside stair somewhat redeeming its common- 


place aspect. A stair-style to the churchyanl harmonises with the 
scene, and saves the too common trouble in Scottish parishes of hunting 
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for the key of the locked gate. The churchyard slopes steeply from the 
west end of the church almost on to the roofs of some houses, and 
beyond this the village climbs a steep hill westward. The view of 
Highland mountains is superb, and altogether the situation is remark- 
able. 


Many partly moss-covered slabs, apparently of the eighteenth century, 





Fiz. 14, On ands of asat support, Tahlestone, Port of Monteith. 


remain in the churchyard, but I saw no seventeenth century dates. 
One or two examples of the skull-and-crosshones, and 4 square, were 
all the carvings I could make out, except the superior designs on two 
headatones now to be given. 

In one, the tools of « shoeing smith are boldly carved in high relief 
and of natural size (fig. 15), without inseription save the date 1748 and 
the initials I. A. The other, apparently dedicated to a schoolmaster 
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(fig. 16), displays at the top two quills erossed, and flanked hy the 
date 1736, and below them an ink-bottle with a small quill pen in it, 
flanked by a ruler and a star, These emblems are within a chevron 
arch, Beneath them, ond half buried in the soil, are a skull and cross- 





Fig. 15, Gatgunnock, Stirling. 


bones, flanked by a repetition of the chevron border running down near 
the edge of the stone. The monument is small, but the design is in 
good taste and well executed. I do not know of any other example in 
Seotland of a tombstone with the implements of a schoolmaster, but 1 
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have seen two in the churchyard of Brixton, Isle of Wight. One, dated 
1780, displays on o headstone a book, ink-bottle and quill in it, globe, 
two rulers, and a pair of compasses, all very nicely carved (op, ctt., fig. 
183, d@). The other, of later date, is a comparatively feeble production, 


I, STRATHENDEICK. 
The Endrick Water has its sources in the Gargunnock Hills, and after 
separating these from the Fintry Hills in « southerly course of three 





Fig. 16. Garguonock, Stirling. 


miles, bends westward between the Fintry Hills and the Campsie Fells 
for five miles; it then skirts the northern slopes of the Intter for six 
miles, and making a great bend to receive the Blaine Water from the 
south, continues its course through the wide part of the strath for 
another six miles, between the Kilpatrick Hills and the end of the 
mountains on the east side of Loch Lomond, and falls into that loch 
opposite Inechenilloch, The whole course measured straight on the 
map is about twenty-two miles, but including the numerous preater and 
minor curves must considerably exceed thirty miles. 


oe 
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In its varied course the stream for the greater part of the way passes 
through scenery of an Anglo-Scottish kind, combining the rich and well- 
wooded character of the one country with the hilly irregular nature of 
the other. The oak is common in the lower strath, and nowhere m 
Scotland have I seen it so well formed and richly clothed, although 
few of considerable size are to be seen, Even the villages have little of 
the commonplace attributes so common in Seotland, They generally 
run downhill in an irregular manner, amidst trees and gardens, and the 
cottages often have retained their thatched or red-tiled roofs, and are 
not inelegantly planned. 

1. Finéry,—This parish is the uppermost on the river, and the church 
is heautifully situated where the wilder and bare part of the glen ends, 
three miles below the westward bend of the infant stream, and half o 
mile above the village. The churchyard contains a great many slabe, 
venerally not much covered with moas; and although the decided 
majority are plain, and seem to have been always so, inseriptions, or at 
least initials, are more numerous than is usual in the district, Several 
of them are dated towards the end of the seventeenth century. On one 
of these, bearing on the face an incised mill-rynd, with the date 1692 
below it, I could read on the nearly effaced marginal inseription the 
name (CU)NNINGHAM, and LAST WEEKS OF MARCH, On the 
lower part of the face these lines are quite distinet :— 

O. PAINTED. PICE. OF. 
LIVING , CLAY .0. BE. 

NOT . PROUD . OF . THY . 
SHORT . DAY. 

The alab to Elizabeth Robinson, “SPOWS ” to John Cowan (fig, 17), 
with a marginal incised inscription, effaced at the end, has a skull and 
crosabones at the top in a sunk panel, and the date 1693 below. 

Probably at least as old is the undated slab (fig. 18), with o well. 
incised marginal inscription to John Risk and Agnes Brown, which goes 
on to state that this is also the place appointed for Hugh Risk, Elizabeth 
Cunningham, and their children—a kind of announcement I have not 
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noticed elsewhere. The face of the stone is carved with an munusnally 
interesting design, It is divided into three panels, the upper and lower 
of which are very simply ornamented by bars, 80 placed that if prolonged 
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Fie. 17. Fintry, Stirlice. Fig. 18, Fintry, Stirling. 


through the middle panel they would nearly form an elongated St Andrew's 


cross. The middle panel contains in high relief the well-posed and 
dignified figure in profile of a man reading a hook. He is clothed in a 
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short-skirted coat, and the lower limbs are omitted. Opposite the skirt 
is « large hourglass, and beneath both is « winged head, set rather 


awry, and with wings of unequal size. This cherub hovers over 4 





Fiz. 19, Fintry, Stirling. 


diminutive dead body wrapped in its shroud, below which resurcamns " 
is incised in a current hand, 
Of later date, 1751, isa slab, broken in two, of o rather unique kind, 
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as the inseription is confined simply to the names, presumably of a 
hushand and wife, They are beautifully carved in large eapitals within 
a plain bead border, supported by what resembles a double-handed urn 
(fiz, 19). Below is a hand holding an open book. 

There nre also several tablestones; two, dated 1720 and 1722, with 
ordinary skull-and-bone emblems, 

The only headstone of interest is inseribed, “Here lies Joan Joack 





Fiz, 20. Fintry, Stirling. 


spouse to Jolm Bour gardiner at Culreath, 1764," ond bears in high 
relief on the back his apuule and take, an hourglass, and a book (fig. 20). 

Balfroa,—The church is quite detac hed from the main part of the 
village, which runs downhill southwards towards the Endrick, and is 
invisible from it, The approach to the kirkyard is through a little 
irregular square of neat houses and fine trees, with a drinking-trough m 
the middle, taking the place, perhaps, of the village cross, The anti- 
quity of the square is vouched for by a ruined oak, whose stem, girdled 
by a strong iron band, is 14 feet 6 inches in girth, 5 feet above ground, 


~~ 
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Beyond the oak, the tower of the church shows between two large ash 
trees, one nearly 14 feet in girth, guarding the gate of the churchyard, 
the fabrie of the tower being of a rather neat design, and built of stone 
of a delicate red colour. The whole scene is of an unusually pleasing 
character. 

Among the very numerous slabs, few show any signs of having had 
either inseriptions or emblems, but many are moss-covered, The oldest, 
date I saw was 1668, on a slab with an illegible marginal inseription, 
A few of the many that were clean bore ordinary “ skull and crosshones," 
but IT noticed none with toola, Probably of early date ia the slab, 
44 feet long, with nothing on it but an incised cross-hilted sword, with 
a blade 28 inches long, and 3 wide six inches below the hilt, thence 
tapering toa point (fig. 21,@). It looks like a really serviceable weapon, 
unlike the only other sword T have seen on a Lowland tombstone (op, 
eif., fig, 182), which seems rather of a fanciful choracter. | 

Also of some age appeor to be two slabs bearing the same animal head 
of a rather nondescript kind, probably heraldic, In one of them (fig. 
21,6) a single head stands under a skull and crosshones, In the other, 
ane head at the top is flanked by o feeble ornamentation of radiating 
curved lines (fig. 21,¢), and, close below, three are included in a sunk 
panel, sliaped like a heraldic shield, All four are on a aqiaire surface 
raised 2 or 3 inches above the slab, A row of five or six ear-like 
objects project from the head backwards in ench case, 

Headstones were numerous. The oldest date [ saw was 1707 on a 
amall one, rough-hewn behind, and bearing in front in high relief a 
skull ond crossbones, with a winged head whove and an hourglass at one 
side, but no inseription. 

Among the numerous nineteenth century headstones, two may be 
singled out as showing some originality. One (fig, 21, ¢) bears two 
bayonets crossed, and is imeertbed, “To the memory of Walter Buchan 
of the 42nd Regiment who fell in the memorable battle of Waterloo on 
the 1Sth of June 1815, aged 21 years. Dulee et decormm est pro patria 
mori.” 
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The other (fig. 21,¢), of date 1827, has on the hack two serpents 
facing an apple (?) and intertwined below, but with the tails free. They 
are carved in very high relief and remarkably well designed. 

Kitlearn.—The site is perhaps the most beautiful of the many finely 


situated churchyards of the district. To the south the ground falls 





G . iv 


Fig. 21. Balfron, Stirling. 


from the burying-ground by a gentle slope, with an intervening strip of 
ria bounded by nothing else than a light fenee of the crimson ram bler 
rose, and then ascends gently to the foot of the Bbeap rise of the Fintry 
Hills about a mile off, which, seen from here, have a rugged look and a 
fine sky-line. These slopes, as well os the decline to the west, ore 
diversified with scattered oaks, well-grown and handsome. The rained 


shureh does not detract from the heauty of the scene, as it Is completely 
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covered with ivy. The village, almost hidden here, has a charming 
irregularity, and contains many neat oottuges with fine trees and flowers. 
The handsome memorial church to Mr Orr Ewing stands apart, also in a 
fine situation, cloae to the obelisk in 
memory of George Buchanan. 

The churehyord contains very many 
slabs, ulmost free from moss. I read ten 
seventeenth century dates, from 1624 to 
1694, ond many of the eighteenth century, 
but the only carvings [ could see were a 
couple of feebly executed “skull and eroas- 
hones.” With the exception of initials, 
which are common, there are very few 
inscriptions, Ome slab (lig. 22) is of the 
elegant early form, narrowing to the lower 
end, and has in the centre apparently a 
mill-rynd, deeply incised, 

Strathblane.—As the Blane falls inte 
the Endrick west of Killearn, and the 
parish of Strathblane includes the whole 
strath of the same nume, this seems the 
proper place to describe jts kirkyard, It 
is on a high wind-swept spot, at the 
very top of the pass leading from Strath- 
blane to the south country, and yet it 
1a adorned by fairly good trees, and the 
church, tmder the fostering care of the 
Edmondstounes of Duntrath, greatly sur- 
passes in elogance the mass of Scottish parish churches, 

The tombstones enjoy the unique privilege of having heen exhaustively 
described, catalogued, and illustrated by Mr John Guthrie Smith! and 
owing to his indefatigable exertions they are now almost free from 

' Perish of Strathblone, J, Guthrie Smith, FLSA. Seot., 1886, 





Fig. 22 Killearn, Stirling. 
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moss. Mr Guthrie Smith claims for one of them the very ancient date 
of 1480, and states that this is authentic, although the figures ure new, 
“having been renewed a few years ago, as the old ones were then nearly 
obliterated.” [cannot help thinking that this is « mistake, however, 
as so old a date is quite unprecedented in Scottish churchyards, and 
those even of the subsequent century are so rare as to make it doubtful 
whether they were not originally within the churches. The next earliest 
in his list, also, is 1626, or a century and a balf later. 

Tt is interesting to note the number and kind of tombstones as 
reconled by Mr Guthrie Smith, of which T have made the following 
analysis ;— 


Slabs. 
17th Century. 15th Century, Carved. 

With dates and initials . = . of 25 Cont of arms... ae 
With dates anid names . 8 5 Crown and hammer 1 

With dates and marginal ineoription: A 1 Bell, collin, skull, 

erossbanes, mtu 
oross-spades st I 
With dates and face inscriptions . 4 a Coffin only i 
aa a 5 

FTeuclafones. 

0 T Crown and hammer 1 


Undated inscribed or blank slabe . 44 


The much later origin of the headstones, and thetr comparatively 
small number even in the eighteenth century, are in accordance with 
what I have observed in the other churchyards of the district, and, T 
think, is nlao characteristic of the country generally. 

Referring the reader to Mr Gutliie Smith's work for illustrations of 
several other carved tombstones, I give in fig. 23 a representation of 
the crown, ring, and hammer-in-hand on the slab dated 1774 to Jomes 
Leitch and Margat Lawson, The ring I have not seen before in the 
many crowned-hammer monuments met with, neither do I know its 
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significance. A crown and hammer, Mr Guthrie states, are the insignia 
of the Glasgow Incorporation of Hammermen, 

I also give (fig, 24) a copy, reduced from my rubbings, of the 
curious inscription in sloping italics upon both fares and one side of 
a headstone which Mr Guthrie Smith gives in ordinary type in his 
volume. The last line of the inscription on the west face, which is now 
concealed hy the turf, reads 

| No more. to . taste of , death 





Sa sea |, 
Fig. 28. Strathblane, Stirling. 


Also hidden by the turf is the conelusion of the side inseription— 
to . who 
We . Te . 


pity . 
(ahows or spares 7) 


The breaking up of the words in these short lines seams almost 

wantonly absurd. 
Driyinen, 

The village, like others in the district, straggles picturesquely down- 
hill, in a rich agricultural country adorned with many fine trees, The 
unpretentious kirk is at the foot of the village, though not of the slope, 
and the yard has good trees about it, and two or three neat thatched 
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te 
Fig. 24. Strathblane, Stirling. 
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cottages in front, It contains numerous slabs, mostly moas-covered, and 
the only carving T could see, incised at the foot of « slab on which 
nothing else was to be made out, looked like a strange combination 


a he 
‘ie bad 
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# bree 

- 





Fig. 25. Drymen, Stirling. Fig. 26. RKilmaronock, Stirling. 


of the cherub and skull symbols. The ekull has cherub wings (7) 
below it, and projecting upwards from them the upper part of eroashones, 
which are not prolonged downwards, 
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An elegant slab, nearly 6 feet long, 18 inches wide at the top, and 
12 inches at the bottom (fig. 2%), has at the upper end a panel divided 
by raised lines into three parts. In the first is the date 1618, in the 
middle one I. B., and the lower one is blank. Letters and figures are 
in high relief, The next oldest date 1 saw was 1770. There are a 
good many headstones and a few tablestones, all apparently of a late 
period, One of the former 1s remarkable for having the square and 
compasses at so late a date aa 1567, 

Kilmaronock.—The plain kirk stands on a good site amidst fine though 
not ancient trees, I should think a couple of hundred slabs at least 





Fig, 27. Kilmaronock, Stirling. 


eover the ground, moas-covered and not, scarcely any of which show 
signs of carving, and but a few of lettering, A notable exception is the 
fine atone to Ludovicke Garner (fig. 26), of date 1629. An unusual 
feature is the groove in which the marginal inseription is incised, a plan 
which may have secured its fine state of preservation. The conspicuous 
shield in the centre, where the sunk arme of a cross meet, does not seem 
ever to have borne anything. 

There are a considerable number of comparatively modern tablestones 
and very many headstones, a few of which have the unusual length 
compared with height shown in fig. 27, which often bear inseriptions on 
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the top as well as the face. This is the only one with any carving, and 
is perhaps the oldest. 

The following inscription on a slab is incised in italics, the capitals at 
the head of some of the lines being well formed and designed. I had 
not time to take o rubbing of it, The date probably stands for 
June 11, (17)77. 

(fo home dear F'rien 
decann shed no tenor 
We mist lie here till 
Chria apear and at 
hia coming we hop 
To have @ joyful 
Rising from the 
Grave Jaume 1177 


#Buchanan.—The church is seen and approached through an avenue 
of pine-trees, which increases ite resemblance to a rather old-fashioned 
eountry-house. Many are the slabs, but it would require much hunting 
to discover what designs may be concealed under the thick coating of 
moss lying on nearly all of them. I could see only a few skulls and 
crossbones and a very little lettering. 


c Past IL. 
Miscen.tangcous MosvMments. 
Adam and Eve Stones. 


In my former paper I described und illustrated twelve examples of 
this class of monument, which made its appearance in the kirkyards 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and vanished before the 
end of it. They were met with in the counties of Kincardine, Forfar, 
Perth, Stirling, Lanark, West-Lothian, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, show- 
ing that they were distributed pretty widely over the Lowlands. 
Although no two were alike, the treatment of the subject was 
generally much the same, Adam and Eve, facing the spectator, stood 
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on opposite sides of a tree, loaded with enormous apples, and Eve 
was in the act either of receiving the apple from the serpent im the 
tree, or of handing it to Adam. Marked exceptions occurred at Melrose 
and Logiepert, where Eve seems to be still resisting the tempter. 

I am now able t place on record nine additional examples: one 
from Birnam, Perth, one from Kells, Galloway, and no less than 
seven from Ayrshire. 

Birnam, Perthshire,—In this instance, which was made known to 
me by my daughter, Miss Maud Cussels Christison, who took a 
photograph of it (fig. 28), the subject is treated in a totally 
different manner from those formerly described. Above a skull, 
crossbones, and hourglass, not shown in the view, is a “ Memento 
Mori” ribbon, above the middle of which Eve, clothed in an apron 
and a kind of mantle, ia sitting in the background under ao tree, 
and points to Adam, who, also wearing an apron, stands forward, 
with one hand on his stomach and the other stretched towards 
the tree, Between them, and in front of Eve, the serpent crawls 
along the ground towards the tree. The attitudes suggest that Eve 
is asking the serpent to fetch an apple for Adam, who is quite ready 
to receive it. 

A straight serollwork separates this scene from another, more decayed, 
in which the Annunciation is represented. On the left, an angel in 
flowing robes is descending, holding a lily in one hand. On the other 
aide of the lily the Virgin kneels in an attitude of adoration, Lilies 
and roses fill blank spaces on the stone, At the very top are a 
weaver’s frame and shuttle. A bead border, decorated with circles, 
inclosea the whole, This stone, dedicated to John Campbell, Trefuch, 
is the only example [ know of an Annunciation scene, among the 
kirkyard monuments. Its date is probably about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, When newly carved it must have had o very 
handsome appearance, in spite of the rather grotesque treatment of 
Adam and Eve. 

My knowledge of the existence of the example ot Kells in Galloway, 
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and of six of the seven in Ayrehire,—at Aiecarfon (two), and one each 
at St Quivoz, Tarbolton, Dunlop, and Craigie,—is due to the Rev, David 
Landsborough, LL.D), Kilmarnock, to whom [am also indebted for 





Fig. 24. Birnam, Perth. 


description and drawings of several of them, reproduced from an account 
he published under the title of “The Church in Ayrshire in the Olden 
Time,” in Tie Ki/marnock Standard, The photograph of the seventh, 
at Colmonell, waa taken by Mr John Aitken, Arden Lea, Falkirk. 
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Ricearton. No. 1,—On the front of the stone Dr Landsborough could 
see only faint remains of the ordinary “Adam and Eve” type, but 
the lower part of the stone on the other side had been well preserved, 
and on it he found another representation of the subject, in which 
444 new feature had been introduced. The tempter is not the serpent, 





Fig. 29, Riccarton, Ayrahire. 


but the woman, Adam makes a vigorous resistance, He is represented 
fleeing from her. But his arm is extended backwards towards her, 
while its palm, turned against her, says emphatienlly, * Begone! tempt 
me not!’ (fig. 29). Eve stands firmly with clasped hands, as if piqued 
at hia refusal, but resolved to conquer.” The design is quite peculiar 
in one respect; the figrures, instead of standing with their heada 
towards the top of the stone, are placed horizontally. 
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Ricearton. No. 2.—Adam and Eve, robust figures, stand on opposite 
sides of a little tree, which has a very small head (fig. 30). No 
details of leaves or apples are visible, neither is there any sign of 
o serpent. A seroll, probably for an inscription, surmounts the scene, 
ond above the whole is an angel or cherub, much erased. 

Creaigie.—The stone that once stom here was removed in 1832 to the 
grounds of a member of the family to whom it belonged, where it now 





a ey iy 4 Hi i, Wi 
Fig. 30. Hiccarton, Ayrshire. 


is. On one side it ia much effaced, but the earliest date on the inscrip- 
tion is 1692, and the base is adorned by « plough, with ploughman and 
ploughboy, and either three or four horses. In the centre of the reverse 
is * the Tree of Knowledge, of good size, with well-developed branches, 
abundant foliage, and much fruit. The figure of Adam stands on the 
right side of the trunk and that of Eve on the left, both having a hand 
on the tree. Around the trunk a serpent is coiled, its head Appaaring 


a me 
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among the lower branches.” Under the tree and above each figure ia a 
cherub head with one wing, and above the tree hovers the usual double- 
winged cherub head (fig. $1). 

Tarboliou.—Thia stone “gives only the figures without accompant- 
ments.” When Dr Landsborough asked the gravedigger 1f thera were 





Fig, #1. Craigie, Ayrshire. 


any Adam and Eve monuments in the kirkyard, he gravely replied, 
“Na, no; we've nane sae auld os that here |” 

St Quivex.—Here the tree with ite fruit is depicted, with the inserip- 
tion “In the day thou eatest of it thou shalt surely die.” Above is the 
shadowy outline of another tree, which Mr Wilson, the parish clergyman, 
took to be “the Tree of Life, on whieh the hapless pair are turning their 
backs as they go forth from the mirden hand in hand.” 
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Dunlop,—Of this stone Dr Landsborough had no information. 

Colmonell.—Mr Aitken’a photograph, fig. 32, shows very well the 
groups on this remarkable stone. As interpreted by him, the upper 
atihject “represents the body as a skeleton raised up for judgment. 
The angel of the resurrection, blowing a trumpet and holding the open 
book of judgment, stands on one side. The hourglass between the 





Fig. 82. Colmonall, Ayr. 


angel and the skeleton would probably originally show that the sands 
had run out, but it is too indistinct now. On the other side stands an 
angel holding a balance.” The middle subject represents the temp- 
tation in an unusual way. A monstrous fat serpent trailing on the 
ground offers the apple in its mouth to a bold-looking robust Eve, who 
takes it with one hand while grasping with the other the hand of a 
poorly developed and reluctant Adam, whose abject terror seema to 
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cause his limbs to give way under him, There is no tree. The date 
is 1758. 

The lower subject represents a man ploughing with a team of four 
animals, probably intended for horses, though in appearance and com- 
parative size they are more like sheep. An assistant wields an enormous 
whip. Mr Aitken suggests that this subject typifies the resulta of the 
Fall—* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

In Colmonell there ia another stone of more difficult interpretation. 
Mr Aitken’s photograph, fig. 33, shows a winged and dignified figure in 





Fig, 33, Colmonell, Ayr. 


the centre, clothed in a wide-sleeved mantle flowing to the ground, and 
holding in front an hourglass on its side. On either side of the central 
deity or angel kneels a small nude human figure. These figures seem to 
bw holding on to the hourglass by means of little bands attached to the 
ends, which they grasp with one hand, while the other is stretched 
behind them and holds the ribbon that ties together a bundle of bones 
and skulls, forming a side border to the stone. Above the figures, ancl wt 
the very top of the face of the stone, two dragons with twisted but not 
intertwined tails lie prostrate, looking outwards, supporting on their feet 
the top of the aforesaid ribbons. The allusion may be to the passage 


— 
ih 
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from death and time to immortality and eternity, typiied by one hand 
crasping the emblems of mortality and the other the hourglass in repose, 
At the same time comes the Judgment, represented by the figures 
kneeling at the foot of the central figure, 


Cherulie, 


The cherub winged head is perhaps as common as the skull and cross 


bones, of which it seems to be the antagonist. Almost invariably it 





Fig. 34, Callander, Perth, 


hovers at the top of the monument, a6 if asserting its triumph over the 
evymbols of mortality which brood at the bottom. 

Callander,—I give these two examples (figs. 34, 35), from photographs 
taken by my daughter, because, although comparatively recent, they are 
perhaps the most artistically treated of all that I have seen in Scotland. 
Not only is the design good on the whole, but the cherubs have a 
pleasant, happy expression, such as is rarely met with in Scottish 
examples, 








Fig. 96. Gifford, East-Lothian, 
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(rifferd, Enst-Lothian,— Fig. 36, from o photograph by Dr W. 
Cameron Sillar, shows a rather peculiar example of the cherub or 
angel. Usually a head, neck, and wings suffice, but here the body is 
given as low os the waist, and two rounded prominences on the breast 
ean be nothing else than highly developed mammex. This angelic 





Fig. 37. Crichton, Mid-Lothian, 


figure is placed as usual at the very top of the headstone, and is in a 
slightly recessed arched panel. The wings are small and drooping, and 
extend outside the recess. The face is rather dignified, 

Below the pediment is the inscription, apparently undated, flanked by 
pilasters, bearing on their faces croes-spades and croas-hones, suspended 
from a ring Which 1s fastened below the capitals of the pilasters, On 
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the base is a skull with «a scroll inscribed “Memento Mori.” The 


monument ia well proportioned. 


Skull and Crosshones, 

Crichton, Mid-Lothian.—I give a representation (fig. $7, from a 
photegraph by Mr F. C. Inglis) of this symbol at Crichton. It is incised 
with more faithfulness to nature than is usual, Too many otherwise 
tasteful monuments are disfigured by hideous caricatures of the skull, 
an object with which the kirkyard carvers seemed quite unable to cope, 





> 2 + 6 ew 


Fic, 38. Kirkliston, Mid-Lothian, 


although it was easy enough to get malels. Sometimes the oddest 
effect is produced by the artist apparently aiming at giving a front and 
side view in one, This example is remarkable also as standing quite 
alone on a handsome little headstone. 

Kirkliston, Mid-Lothian.—An even better skull, from the anatomist’s 
point of view, is carved in relief upon a slab at Kirkliston (fig. 38), in 
memory of a maltman. There are several dates on the inscription, bot 
the only one that could be made out distinctly was 1686. Much to the 
advantage of the design, a spear and peculiar axe are substituted for 
the cross-bones, and a seroll is artistically wound round them. 
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Butcher's [implements 

Haddington, East-Lothian.—As in my previous researches I had not 
encountered the butcher's weapons, I concluded that there was some 
reluctance to display the fatal insignia of the trade. But here (fig. 39) 
we have knife, cleaver, and sharpening-steel—puraded, no doubt, with 
as much pride as the soldier feels in his sword—on a very simple 
stone, which has an inscription’ with the date 1707 on the other 
side. 





¢ 2 ¢ 6 8 1 TT" 
Fig, 29, Haddington, East-Lothian. 


Again the cleaver and steel appear in the same kirkyard, in an 
elaborate design dated 1723 (fig. 40). <A well-carved chernh, at the 
top, hovers over an hourglass, resting on its side, on a cireular 
decorated scroll, surrounding the initials W. D. in o current hand, 
Below this is a horizontal scroll, behind which long hones, aftar 
flanking the circular scroll, pass obliquely inwards, behind a skull. 
This skull is shown in profile, looking upwards, and is almost 
anatomically correct. 

Flanking the drooping ends of the horizontal seroll on one side, ate 
the butcher's steel, and lower down his cleaver, grasped in a hand with 
an arm clothed in a ploited aleeve and ornamental cuff. The arm 
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proceeds from the side of a grotesque skull, On the other drooping 
side of the scroll are crossed spades on a comparatively mall scale. 
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Fig. 40, Haddington, East-Lothian. 


Floral decoration runs athwart the face of the stone from the volutes 
of the pediment, which rests on the capitals of side pilasters. 
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Fig. 41. Kirkliston, Mid-Lothiun. 
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Fig. 42. Kirkliston, Mid-Lothian 
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Kirkliston.—On a low, broad headstone, a butcher’s axe, flanked by 
knife and cleaver, is carved in relief, but with the exception of initials 
there is no inseription (fic. 41). 

Here may be inserted a drawing (fig. 42) of a neatly designed stone 


in the same kirkyard. The front is carved into two'areades, which bear 





Fig. 45, Crichton, Mid-Lothian. 


nothing but initials and the date 1694. At the top, above the central 
pilaster, 1s a heart in relief, 


Tator's Implements. 


Crichton, Mid-Lothian.—The tailor's scissors and goose are well carved 
in high relief, and of the rather early date 1678, on a headstone at 
Crichton, as shown in fig. 43, from a photograph by Mr F.C, Inglis. 

VOL. MAXI. fi 
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Baker's Iniplementa. 


The tombs of bakers ore very rarely distinguishable in the kirkyards 
by the implements of the trade. Indeed, I have only met with two 
examples, one at Abercorn (op. eif., fig. 46, 7), in which three batches of 
bread are displayed upon a peel beside a roller, and the other at 
Buchlyvie (fig. 9), with two peels crossed, and four batches of bread 
in the angles of crossapades. Considering the importance of the 
trade, this deficiency seems remarkable, but perhaps it may be 
explained partly by the infrequency of bakeries in the country 
villages during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when ontmeal 
was the staple food of the people, partly by the inadaptability of 
the characteristic tools of the trade for tombstone decoration. In 
the limited space available, the most representative emblem, the 
peel, has to be deprived of the long handle, which is essential to 
its use, and becomes ao “battledore.” Of proper six-feet length it is to 
be seen in the hands of the supporters of what is merely called “The 
Arms of o Baker,” engraved in The Saxtere Book of St Ancresss, 
with notes by J. H. Macadam, F.S.A.Seot. Heduced to a “ battledore,” 
we have itin fig. 9. But two other examples, although not on tomb- 
stones, may be given here, 

A port of the old North Road from Edinburgh still remains, descend- 
ing the steep bank of the Water of Leith from the corner of the Dean 
Bridge. It is very narrow, and at the foot takes a sharp and dangerous 
turn, which lands it at once on the one-arched bridge that spans the 
stream. At this corner three seventeenth century buildings remain, 
One at the outside of the turn is a picturesque littl dwelling with a 
circular tower staircase. Nearly opposite is a large structure, which 
rises direct from the bed of the stream, with its gnble abutting on the 
bridge, and accommodates itself to the course of the river hy taking a 
bend about half way along its length. There are five storeys, two of 
them below the level of the bridge, with small square windows, and 
the building originally was probably a mill. It is now in use ne a 
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brewery. The gable rises some 30 feet above the bridge, and is 
almost in line with it, but partly detached towards the river. In this 
detached part, and therefore now inaccessible, is a built-up doorway, 
with an incised inscription, thinly cut (fiz, 44), 

A little above this is a tablet with two croased “ battleddre * peels in 
relief, each bearing three pentagonal or hexagonal objects. In the side 
angles where they meet is incised the date 1643. 





BLEISIT-BE*GOD-FOR-AL:HIS-GIFTIS- 





Fig. 44. Water of Leith Village, Edinburgh, 


The other example is at the foot of the hill, on the opposite side of 
the street, on the third building. This fine old structure is 100 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, and with its high, narrow, crow-foat gubles, its 
two square staircases projecting from the front, and its well-maintnined 
sense of proportion, is quite handsome, although perfectly plain, with the 
exception of the now built-up entrance to the lower staircase (fi. 45). 
The two stairesses are not on the same level, in consequence of the 
building being constructed alongside the descending roadway, 
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On the frieze of the doorway, in bold incised capitals, is the 
main inscription (fig. 45). 

In a square panel above the frieze, « circular wreath (enlarged view, 
fig. 46), decorated with ears of corn, which spring from a grotesque sun 





below and from a crescent moon above, and with a sheaf of corn 
standing on the top, surrounds the crossed peels, one of which bears an 
object shaped like a Greek cross, and the other something nondescript, 
probably from decay, A balance is suspended from where the peels 
cross. Flanking the sheaf are cherubs, from whose wings a coiled 
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ornament ending in a “caldron” runs down the side of the panel, 
Surrounding the wreath on one side, and running straight down beside 
the coil on the other, 1s a second inscription, in very small capitals, 

At the foot of the panel there has been a third inscription of several 





a 


Fig. 46. Water of Leith Village, Edinburgh. 


lines, and in still smaller letters, which looks as if it had heen purposely 
effaced. Only two or three letters remain, with the date 1679, 

In Ofd and New ELdinturgh it is stated that this building was the 
tolbooth, “wherein the bailies of this once sequestered village were 
wont to incarcerate culprits.” It is possible, as in the case of St Giles’ 
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Church itself, that a part of the building may have been used for such 
a purpose, but it is far too large to have been the tolbooth of 20 small 
a Place as the Water of Leith village, and the inseriptions do not support 
such a destination, It seems to be in good repair, and is now used as o 
dwelling. Originally it was probably a warehouse. 


Dumeatio Animals, 

The village seulptor proved to be, if possible, even lesa capable of 
atruggling with the forms of animal life than with the human ince or 
figure, so that in some cases the species of animals that he intended to 
represent on the tombetones cunnot be confidently determined. This ts 
particularly the case in some ploughing scenes, in which the dranght 
animals in size and shape resemble sheep, and cannot be identified os 
being intended either for horses or plough-oxen, [Hence this branch of 
my subject cannot be treated under a strict system of classification, 
although it is capable of division under the two heads of ‘' Animals at 
Rest” and “ Animals at Work.” It is in considering the second of these 
divisions that a certain vagueness is unavoidable, and the best solution 
of the difficulty I could think of was to classify all the cases in which 
the species of animal could not he identified in one subdivision, and 
those in which identification was possible in another. 


Animals at Hest, 
The Dog 
Kells, Galloway.—Here is the only figure of man’s most faithful 
friend among the animals that [ have met with on the tombstones. 
The stone is dedicated to a gamekeeper, and the dog stands sadly, with 
drooping ears and tail, beside his master’s gun, rod, flask, and a partridge 
(op, cit., fig. 125). 
The Sheep, 
Somewhere in Forfar or Kincardine I have seen ao solitary sheep on 
a farmer's tomb, but the reference to it has gone astray, 
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St Bride's Burying-ground, Pase of Leny, Perth.—In this small 
wayside deserted burying-ground is another example of a sheep, a most 
appropriate emblem in the district, 





(Nd Buryingspround, Glenalmond, on the moor.— Mra Croker, the 
well-known novelist, drew my attention to this, the only other example 
l have to record, and afterwarls she kindly procured me a photograph 


eS Boe a 





Fig. 47. Glenalmond, Perth. 


of it (fig, 47). As the slab is recumbent, the view is foreshortened, 
but it shows very well a large winged hourglass at the top, hovering 
ever o ploughshare, which is flanked by a skull and ecrosshones and two 
triangular-bladed spades, one with a half-handle, Below, on a ribbon, 
the brief command msn peatn startles the passer-by for more 
effectively than the ordinary MEMENTO Mon At the very foot 
stand a sheep and lamb, identifiable as such mainly by their tails, as the 
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design is very poor. M‘Cullium, the of the farmer, can be made 
out on the inseription. 

The same name oceurs on another slab, with a cherub, ploughshare, 
skull, crossbones, and the motto misp peats, dated 1781; and yet 


another slab, of 1743, bears the tree, crown, and (basket-hilted) sword of — 


the Maccregors. 
Horse, Ox, or Coie, 

The Row, Dumbartonshire.—A horse and three ill-dlesigned cattle ore 
represented, in a conventional manner, standing round a manger, all 
upon the same stone, at How (Pro, xxxvi,, fig. 133), and Tam not aware 
of any other example of these animals at rest elsewhere. 


Animals at Work. 

With « single exception, in which horses are yoked to 1 stagecoach, 
all the examples under this head occur in ploughing scenes, When my 
previous paper was read [ had not met with any instance of the 
kind, and it was only quite lately that I became aware of one near 
Edinburgh, and learned from the Rev. Dr Landsborough and other 
friends that such ploughing scenes are not uncommon in the Weat 
country, particularly in Ayrshire. As it is sometimes impossible to 
tell, even from a good photograph, whether the animals are intended for 
horses or oxen, and other eases are doubtful from want of sufficient infor- 
mation, I make a separate elass of these, which I shall first notice briefly. 


Pioughing Scenes in which the kind of draught animal is doubtful, 
Colmonell, Ayrshire.—This scene has already heen noticed, page 89. 
Craigie, Ayrshire.—Also previously noticed, p. 86. Three or four 
“ horses " are said to be drawing the plough, but without more information 
it ia better in the meantime to keep this example in the doubtful class, 

St Quivox, Ayrshire.—Three if not four ploughing seenes here, on 
the authority of the Rev. James Wilson, the parish minister, (The 
Rev. Dr Landsborough.) 
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Loudoun, Ayrshire—Mr Richard Tarbet, Buittle moanse, Castle- 
Douglas, writes:—‘I have seen in Loudoun churchyard, on a stone 
leanine to the wall at the foot of the seasion-house stair, a ploughing 


scene with four horses (T)and aman. I think there were other carvings, 





Fig. 48. Kilwinning, Ayr. 


a Latin quotation, and, if [ mistake not, a well-shaped helmet, but I 
can’t be sure about that.” 

Kilwinning, Ayrshite.—The Eev. Archibald Hunter has sent me a 
photograph (fig. 48) of o ploughing scene on a Tather remarkable atone of 
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massive design, with a cherub at the top, whose wings form a circle 
round the head. At the foot, four animals, not unlike horses, but less 
than lambs when compared with the man at the handles and the other 
wielding a whip, draw « plongh laboriously along. 

Ailwetnning. No, 2.—Mr Rae Macdonald, F.8.A. Scot., has. drawn 
my attention to another stone here, of which he made a sketch 
(fiz. 49). In the middle, at the upper part, facing the spectator, a 












Homan hawing | 
Put his hand te ye | Ary 
lough dnd looking | fru 
| , Fis Fir for the” ||| 
kingdem of God 
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Fig. 49. Kilwinning, Ayr, 


Audi ft 


clergyman wearing bands holds an open book, below which is inacrihed’ 
—“No man haying put his hand to the plough and looking back is 
fit for the kingdom of God." At the foot is the plough drawn hy two 
sheep-like onimals. The man, if not incurring the reproach of the text 
by looking back, seems ot least to be standing idle, 


Ploughing Seene, animela recognisable, 
Liberton, Mid-Lothian.—Not far from the tower of the church there 
stands 4 tablestone which perhaps surpasses all others in the Scottish 
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Lowlands in the number and interest of tts carvings. The table tteelf 
beara the original inscription (tig. 50), generally in Koman capitals, 
but the proper names in early English letters, the capitals of the latter 
highly ornate, with finely cut fourishes surrounding them, now partially 
erased. A modern inscription follows below, This monument is the 


<a LYES bed ait 





bees AS ALSO 

ny sain getters Wt) HIR HUSBAND 

BREUER BURGESS OF F Song GUSH 
AND FERMER IN BRAID WHO ~ 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE FEBRUARY 17 
I75¢ AGED #8 YEARS AND THRE OF 
THEIR CHILDREN WHO AL DIED YOUNG 


Fig. 50, Inscription on Tablestone, Liberton, Midlothian. 





best, though not the only instance in which the artist, recognising that 
the table is the natural place to bear the inscription, has lavished all 
his skill in carving designs on the supports, ill adapted as they are to 
show them off to advantage. Here the supports consist of a slab at 
each end, and in the middle of each side a squat, bulging, round, 
spirally fluted column, otherwise plain (fig. 51). A unique character- 
istic of the carving on the end slabe ia that it covers not only the 





Fig. 62. Interlaced pattern on support of Tablestone, Liberton. 
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outer sides and ends, but the inner sides, where it can only be properly 
seen by stooping and getting one’s head under the table, 

The east slab has on ite outer face a beautiful interlaced pattern in 
relief, composed of the long stalks of conventional leaves (fig. 52). 

(in its south end a skeleton stands on corbel, projecting from 
an ornamental pillar ut the edge of the stone, and as in the act of 
eavering with a pair of scissors a cord suspended by no visible means 
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Fig. 63. Liberton, 


from above, and tied to a stone or other heavy olgect at the end, 
which overhangs the head of a mourning female, sitting on a tombstone 
(fig. 53, ct). 

On ‘tz north end a tower, founded on a mass of boulders or rocks, 
hut rent across the middle, is in the act of falling (fig. 53,0). A lorce 
fragment, detached from the rent, ulready lies at the foot, on the rocks, 
and its detachment i evidently causing the fall of the whole upper masa 


of the tower. 
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On its inner face is carved a figure of Ceres, seated (fig. 54, from a 
rubbing and sketch), and surrounded by foliaceous decoration, with 
ears of corn above her head, and holding in one hand a sickle, and in 
the other a spade (?) The carving is considerably defaced. 

The west slab, on its outer or western face, has the ploughing scene, 
so well depicted that every detail is perfectly recognisable (fig. 55), 

Here, for the first time, I can produce indubitable evidence of the 





employment of draught oxen. That they were in common use in 
Britain in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is sufficiently 
well known, but it may be worth recording that so late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century I have seen » farmer conveying his farm 
produce into the city of York in a cart drawn by a bull, and in the 
parish of Arbirlot, Forfarshire, aman ploughing with a team consisting 


of a horse and an ox. 


The whole face of the slab depicts in a pleasing manner the agri- 


a 
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cultural work upon a farm in autumn or spring, In the background, 
at the top of the stone, stand the farm-buildings, at the foot of a 
chain of hills, no doubt intended for the Braids, with triangular 
objects on them, probably hay-ricks, Below this is a furrowed field, 
along which a man drives a pair of horses yoked to a horrow. In 
front of him o sower walks towards a woman beside an open bag, 


apparently to refill his bag with grain. At the bottom the ploughman 





Fig. 65. Liberton. 


with an assistant holds the massive plough, which 1s drawn by two 
pair of oxen and one pair of horses, the horses in front. The whole ia 
executed with much spirit and fidelity. 

The south end shows the farmer (fig. 56, a), apparently incongruously 
clothed in hia Sunday garb, carrying bundles of corn under his arma 
and in his hands, no doubt typifying harvest. 

The north end of the slab has foliaceous decoration (fig. 56, 6), 

Its inner face hos an arched recess, but if anything has been carved 


in it, the design cannot now be male out, 
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The interest of this remarkable stone does not stop here. On the 
ground. under the table, resting on o stone pavement, lies a semi- 
recumbent effigy (fig. 51), It is on its right side, with the left arm 
across the chest, pressing o skull to the breast. The head and right 
hand are gone, but the arm, which had supported the head, remains, 
with the elbow resting on a cushion consisting of a sheaf of corn. 





Fig. 56. Liberton, 


The body is clothed in a loose dressing-gown, the folds of which are 
very delicately carved. The legs below the knee and the feet are 
likewise gone, but had rested on the figure of a lomh, the body af 
which is in #ifu though the head has disappeared, Tradition has it 
that the farmer met with an accident in the field, lay down with his 
head on a sheaf of corn, and died on the spot, but I am informed by 
Mr George Good, author of Literfon in Ancient and Modern Times, 
that Mrs Mary D. Burns, a granddaughter of the deceased, always 
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understood that he was injured on the field by a runaway horse, and 
Was carried home to die. 

William Straiton, whose death in 1754 is recorded on the stone, 
although a man of mark and substance, and a burgess of Edinburgh, 
did not take any part in city affairs, as | om kindly informed by 
Bailie Dobie and the Town-Clerk, Mr Thomas Hunter. The name, 
William Straton, Erewer, is entered on the burgess roll, 23rd 
September 1730, by right of Robert Straten, burgess, his futher, who 
is described as “tenant in Bread,” and was made burgess on 20th 
May of the same year. William therefore had succeeded his father 
as tenant of Braid. 

The drawings of the Straiton monument are by Mr F. E. Coles, 
except figs. 49, 53, and the photographs were taken by Miss M. C, 
Christison. 


Stage-Coach and Four. 


Canongate, Edinburgh.—On one of the few old headstones left in 
this old burying-ground occurs this quite unique carving (fig. 57, from 
a photograph by Mr F. C. Inglis), On the pediment is o skull above 
a single thigh-bone. Then comes the inseription— 


THis Ston is 
For 
the SOCIETY of Coach 
Drivers in Canongate 
it Was Chiefly Erected 
by THOMAS JAMIESON, 
ROBERT MAVING 
TREASURER 1767, 


Immediately below, carved in relief, 1 stagecoach is shown in the 

act of crossing a stream by an old-fashioned, high-arched, low-parapeted 

bridge. The lumbering vehicle is on the crown of the arch, and the 

great caution with which the driver guides the team down the descent 
VOL, XXXIX. S 
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from the crown is admirably rendered. Although a good deal worn, 
ull the details of the conch, showing the way it was hung on 
springs, etc., are evidently given with perfect accuracy, The whole 





Fig. 57. Canongate Kirkyard, Edinburgh. 


surface of the stone has been riddled with emall-shot and swan- 
shot, anid to have been fired by the watchmen in the “ pesurrectionist " 
days. 
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The enlarged view (fiz. 58) shows how the froup would come out In a 
more perfect rubbing than it is possible to take on the present rough 
surface, but nothing is put in that is not clearly indicated either to the 
eye or on the rubbing. 

ffightand Porters. 

Laberton, Mid-Lothian.—Not far from the Straiton monument is a 

very small headstone, which displays aon unusually interesting subject 
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Fig. 58. Canongate Kirk yard, Edinburgh. 


(fig. 59). Above the inscription, two men, designed with much spirit 
and in high relief, step briskly along, bearing on their shoulders a pole, 
bending under the w eight of a suspended barrel, which the man behind 
is in the act of balancing with his right hand. The stalwart figures 
wear bonnets and plaited kilts, with aprons in front. The legs and 
feet are much decayed, but show distinet traces of check hose. The 
inseription states that the stone was erected in memory of her father 
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and mother and three grandchildren by Janet Leeis. There is no date 
on the stone, but it agrees in style with others near it of the middle of 
the eighteenth century. An exhortation runs up and down the curved 
top of the pediment in a single line, of which only Weep not for m ean 
he made out on one side, and time on the other. This is the only 





Fig. 69. Highland Porters, on Headstone, Liberton, Midlothian, 


monument I have seen in the Lowlands that displays the Highland 
dress, till we come to quite recent times, 

There are many other interesting stones in Liberten kirkyard, some, 
earved with much beanty and taste, tottering to their fall, soon to share 
the common fate of monuments when the fomilies that erected them 
are extinct. No one is responsible for their upkeep, and the inclination 
of those who might he expected to take an interest in them is penerally 


destructive rather than conservative, 
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Mowpay, Of) January 1905, 
Con. A. B. MTHARDY, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having heen taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Major D, CS, Linpsay Cansgore, 6 Playfair Terruce, St Andrews, 

James A, Crvpon, B.C. 17 Heriot Row. 

CHRISTOPHER N, Jouxarox, KC, Sheriff of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
4 Heriot Row, 

Goatav A. V. New anne, 27 Great King Street, 

WILLIAM SHeren Powreovs, 3 Priestfield Road. 

Hees Price, 143 Bath Street, Glasgow, 

WiILitaM Rep, 2 Bellefield Avenue, Dondve, 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By the Right Hon. Sir Hennerr Maxweut, Bart., LLD., 
M.P., Presicent. 

Polished Axe of clayslate, 43 inches in length by 22 inches across the 
cutting face, found on the Home Farm, Penninghame, Wigtownshire, 

Roughly formed Axe of greenstone, 4¢ inches in length by 2 inches 
across the cutting face, with a longitudinal depression on each side, 
found on the farm of Carty, Penninghame, Wigtownshire. 

Flanged Axe of bronze, 44 inches in length by 2 inches across the 
cutting edge, the butt end imperfect, found in a peat moss at Drigmorn, 
Minnigaff, Kirkeudbrightshire, 


(2) By Sir Francis Tress Banny, Eart., M.P,, Hon. Mem. 8, A. Seot. 
Slab of slaty sandstone, 3 feet 24 inches in length by 1 foot 8 inches 
in breadth, sculptured in relief with an eagle and fish, ete., and having an 
Ogham inscription along one side, from Latheron, Caithness, [See the 
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communication in last volume of the Proceedinge by Lr Joseph 


Anderson. | 
Oblong oval Dish of wood (broken and split), 13 inches in length, 


( inches in width, and about 5 inches in depth, having a projecting 
ledge handle at each end, from 1 peat moss at Smerral, Caithness. 


(3) By Col J. P. Roseatsons, C.B., Callander Lodge, Callander. 

Polished Axe of darkly mottled porphyritic stone, 124 inches in 
length by 44 inches in width across the cutting face, the cross section 
in the middle nearly circular, the butt end conically tapering and 
pointed, from Walls, Shetland. 

Five rude Implements of sandstone, of the fattened oval type, and 
portion of a sixth, from 104 inches to 34 inehes in length, from 
Shetland. 

Wedge-shaped Hammer of greenstone, 8 inches in length by 3} inches 
in greatest breadth and 24 inches in thickness, the perforation for the 
handle 1} inches in diameter, but narrowing slightly from the surface 
inwards to the centre, found near Lochmaben, Dumfriezshire. 

Axe of micaceous schist, 12} inches in length by 3} inches across 
the cutting edge, the surface apparently waterworn and roughened by 
weather, the edge partially ground smooth, found in the bed of a river 
at Guldalen, south of Trondheim, Norway. 

Modern Seythe-sharpening Stone, a roughly chipped, oblong, rect- 
angular piece of sandstone, purchased from a shop in Molde, Norway, 
where numbers of others haying the same roughly chipped surfaces were 
for sale, Aso lot, these ridely shaped sharpening stones recalled the 
rudely chipped implements of sandstone found in Shetland, 


(4) By Waurer Latonaw, F.S.A. Scot., Jedburgh, 

Cast of a portion of a Crosa-shaft, 124 inches in length by 9 inches in 
width by 3} inches in thickness, having an interlaced pattern boldly 
eculptured on one face. The fragment was found in a garden at 
Ancrum, and is figured by Mr Laidlaw at p. 31 antea. 
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(5) By Mr Ronert Beatsos, Camelon. 

Small Altar of sandstone, 2 feet 2 inches in height, 10} inches in 
witlth across the front, and 9 inches across the sides at top and at base, 
the side-corners bevelled off, the front bearing an inscription — 

MILITE 
SLA 
DIE 
VIRT 
LM 
The characteristics both of the altar and of its inscription are unusual. 
Tt was found in digging sand at the south-west corner of the south 
camp, Camelon. 
(6) By the St Axprews Aytiquantan Society, through Dr D. 
Hay Fremia, F.S.A. Scot, 

Portion of lead Pipe, 84 inches in length and 1} inches in dinmeter 

(made of sheetlend turned over), found in North Street, St Andrews. 
(7) By James Curie, Lidrarian. 

Ine Alt-Germanische Thierornamentik, von Bernhardt Salin, 4to. 
1904. 

(8) By Professor P. Howe Brows, F.S.A. Seat. 

Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, Svo. 1904. 


(9) By the Cras Lispsay Socrmry. 
Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society. No. 3. 1904, 


(10) By L. Ivaresy Woun, Architect, the Author. 
Scottish Pewter Ware and Pewterers. 4to. 1904, 


(11) By Wit.1am Ret, the Author, 
Guide-book to the Old Steeple of Dundes, 8vo. 1904, 


The following Communications were read :-— 


an 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ACCOUNT-BOOK OF DAME MAGDALEN 
NICHOLSON, WIDOW OF SIR GILBERT ELLIOT, FIRST BARONET 
OF STOBS, 1671-1603, By ALEXANDER O. CURLE, F.S.A. Scot. 


Sir Gilbert Elliot married as his second wife, about the year 166), 
Magdalen Nicholson, daughter of Sir John Nicholson of Lasswade, of 
the family from whom Nicholson Street in this city takes its name, 
On his death, which occurred about the year 1681, he left surviving 
him his widow anid four children; William, only surviving son by 
his first wife, who succeeded to Stobs and the baronetey; Gilbert, 
another William, and a daughter Magdalen, who married Sir Robert 
Pringle of Stichel in 1688, by his second spouse. In the year 1659 he 
hod purchased from his brother-in-law, Lord Cranstoun, a considerable 
estate in the south of Roxburghshire, in the valley of the Rule, 
comprising the properties of Woolie (now Wolflee), Wolfhopelee, 
Maksydshaw, Cathey, Catleyshaw, anil Stonedge, in which property 
his widow was by her marriage-contract liferented, and to it she 
retired after his death, taking up her residence in the first instance 
at Woolie. Like 30 many housekeepers at that period, when money 
was 60 scarce, she kept a more or less accurate account of her expenditure, 
employing for this purpose a emall yolume bound in parchment, in size 
TL inches by 3 inches, now in my possession. Previously, but for only 
a short period, this journal had been used by someone else, perhaps the 
laird himself, and there are three distinct handwritings in it, but the 
identity of Magdalen Nicholson's is fully established by comparing o 
receipt in her own name, one of the last entries in the book, with her 
signature attached to a trust<deel which she executed for hehoof of 
her creditors in 1690. I see no reason why we should not accept this 
as a typical country gentleman's establishment in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. The family had owned Stobs for a hundred years, 
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were well connected, and though in good circumstances for those days, 
were not wealthy. The estate from which the widow drew her liferent 
is still largely hill land, the lowest part at on elevation of 500 to 600 
feet above sea-level, and at that date the rental must have been 
small, Money was by no means plentiful, as the numerous payments in 
kind—onts to the shearers and the webster, draught ewes in part 
payment to the man that pointed the house—and the manner in 
Which the servants received their wages by irregular instalments to 
account of arrears fully testify; but notwithstanding, the household 
enjoyed a standard of comfort higher, I think, than has been allotted to 
people of their class in some descriptions of the social condition of 
the people about this period. When the accounts were kept in 
the country it is not easy to tell what was supplied for the table, 
as the produce of the farm and garden must have largely sutticed ; but 
as the widow apparently spent a part of the winter in Edinburgh, 
the blanks may be filled in from the accounts kept for these months 
In town. 

The volume commences with “un necount of drinkmoney given out 
in the year 1671"; thus the heading, but in reality it covers the 
expenditure for two years, This shows to what on extent the family 
visited, to whom they gave gratuities, ond what sims they gnve. 
They moved about considerably, apparently twenty-two visits being 
paid in the first year—frequently to Craigmillar and Niddrie, several 
times to Cockpen, also to Darnhall, and Dryden, at all which places 
there resided relatives of the Nicholson family. From the number 
of visits paid in the vicinity of Edinburgh it is possible that the 
baronet had a town-house. The nurses were most frequently “ tipped,” 
from which we may infer that there were children in the party, and 
the sums which they received varied from £1 95, Scots to £4 12s,,! 
£2 18s, being the most usual amount, Sums are entered as being 
“left” at the various houses—£2 18s, £5 12s. or £5 16, usually, 


* Except where otherwige stated, all sums of money throughout this article are 
given in Scots currency. 


fu 
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On two occasions something is given to the gardener, and once a 
footman received Ids, 4d. The “Seddans men" get £5 12s. for 
their services, but whether for one or more occasions it does not 
relate. The amount of the visits for the first year was £169 Og. 
and the total for the two years amounted to £255 15s, 10d.—no 
inconsiderable sum in those days. 

And now we turn the page and come to another instructive entry, 
“The number of ye books that was in ye lady's atodi when I furs saw 
It 3 day of November 1680." Fourteen volumes in all, and a dull 
collection for a country-house library, or at least for ao lady's hondoir, 
ag perhaps the “stodi" was, There is nothing to indicate where this 
was at—perhaps Woolie. 


I, The Annals of ye Old and New Testament. 
2. Josephus of the Antiquities, 
4. The historie of ye civill wares. 

("The history of the civill wares of France,” by H. C. Davilla, 
translated by Sir C. Cottrell and William Ayleabury. London, 
1647-48 ; folio, 2 parts.) 

4, Mr Dee on Spirits. (A well-known work, published in 1659.) 

5. Ye historie of ye Reformation in Scotland. (Knox's * History": probably 
the folio of 1644.) 

6. Mr Durham on ye Revelations. 

(“Commentary on Revelations,” by James Durham, of Glasgow ; 
published in Amsterdam ; folio, 1660.) ' 

‘. A devin historie on tou Dameels. 

(I have been tnable to identify this, but the cacography sUgpeSts M1 

TmAnMacripl work.) 
§. An exposition of the laws of Moses. 
9. The second part of ye marrow of ecclesiastical history, 

(The proper title of this work is“ The Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
the second part; whereunto is added the difference betwixt the law 
and the gospel, By E. F., author of the first part.” London, li6 ; 
Byo. The author's name was Edward Fisher, and he published the 
first part in 1644.) 

10, Papismus Lucifugus, 

(The full title of this work is @ Papisnius Lucifugus, or a faithful 

copie of the papers exchanged between Mr John Menzies, Professor 





of Divinity in the Mariachal College, Aberdeen, and Mr Frances 


_ 
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Dempster, Jesuit, otherwise surnamed Rin or Logan "—by John 
Menzies; printed in Aberdeen in 1668.) 

Phitp Commines, 

3 littill pretching bouks of writ and littill Phisik bouk.! 

The laind was taken seriously ill towards the close of the year 1680, 
and in December and the early months of the succeeding year ran up a 
lurge account with George “ Stirlin ” for drugs, ete., the prices of which, 
unfortunately, are not given. As o sample we may take the 20th of 
December, which runs thus:— 

“Ttem a plaister for ye back 
Mor a plaister for stomackik 
Mor 3 Noduls for Brothes 
Mor a bagg for whit wynne 
Mor the stomackik electuari 
Mor the strengthing opiat 

Al ther cam in on day." 

He had further “ plaister” for various parta of his body, drugs with 
curious names, “apotzeme,” “immulsions,” “cooling siddis," “ gar- 
garisms," ete. He was bled, of course, and received more than one 
“big glas of serrup for the host.” The account closes on 19th April 
1681, but whether he recovered or succumbed to the treatment or the 
disease there is nothing to show. His name, however, no more appears 
In the pages of the journal. 

The accounts are very irregularly kept, at first being more of the nature 
of memoranda; and not until January 1687 did Magdalen Nicholson 
employ the volume for her daily use, and from that date till January 
1693 the accounting is more or less continuous. For a portion of that 
period she farmed Woolie, and collected the rents from the other farma 
on the estate. We thus get a glimpse of rural life in the district, as well 
ag an insight into the household economy, In the first place, there- 
fore, I shall draw attention to entries of interest connected with the 
farming and outdoor life generally, and treat of the housekeeping 


' 1 am indebted to Mr Edmond, Librarian of the Signet Library, for kindly 
assisting me to identify these books. | 
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later on, The live stock on the farm consisted of sheep, cows, and a 
few cattle, and we read of trafficking with the sheep under the still 
familiar names of hogs, wedders, and dinmonts, The prices are all 
stated in Scots currency, and it is remarkable how nearly the purchasing 
power of the pound Scots then approximated to that of the pound aterling 
at the present date, 

“24 Juin—year ‘90 

“Received from Aram Nicol tenant of ye Owliy 45.00.00 for cet (ie, sib), 
yous he got 28 vous and should give 46 shillings for ye pis of them” 

“the tures of Jnliy "60 

“T sold to Jams trambl 10 tupe 7 of them at 3 p, and 3 at 4 shilin but I 
ehuld give him bak of it—I have received 18 pond of the tupis” 

“the furst of Juliy ‘90 

“Sold to John Mer 44 dimont and gemur and & pond sterling to be pay at 
Tecines,”* 1 

“Oct, 13 day ‘91 

“T cans sel my son's drought lamas alevin of them ther was gotin. for them 
two ehilin o pis it comes to 13p, 44," 

Twenty pounds was given to James “tromble" for a cow, and a “stot” 
sold at Chester fair realised £16 9s. “13 Sept. 1692 To John Robsin 
for gresin of 7 yong bist a sumber and 2 oxin a month 10, 14.0." 
“24 Aprill, 92 Counting w' my son he told me that he had got from 
Adam Nieckl 20 yows and Iams at 6 and 6 pine the pis which make 
8.0.0." This seems to have been o payment to aecount of rent. 
On the arable land grew crops of oats, bear. and peas. “ May 1692 ther 
was a stak cosin of oata ther ia in it of good oats 4 bouls a half and 
of hors corin 6 halfs and of pis 9 mell half piks ” 

“ther pis was onder ye oats,” 

The following entries illustrate the price of grain :— 

“24 of Nov. My son vot from Walter Alton 12 bouls oats corin and stra at 
7p and 5 shilin ye boul coms to 87.0. Mor my son got from hem 10 boule at 
Op. ye boul corin and stra it comes to 90 

“Mor 6 furlets of ot 009 

“ Mor 26 threv of straw at 6 shin ye threv 4.16," 

* Roodmas, 14th September 0.8, 
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Harvest was not late in 1690, 


« August 13 1690—I began to sher ye barin craft abut 11 o’clok ther was 
Gordi Bar and his wife—also Miler'’s son James and his ster Margit—also 
a wife called hieton—they cher 17 threv and 7 chivis 

“Friday 15 there was besid of cheria y sher a waned, ther was Archbald F 
& Mamy they aher out ye harin croft ther ts of chefs 44 

*16 Sette. there is bot Gordi Ba and hie wile 

“18 they eher out ye coufold and there woe 2] threfs and a etuk ond 5 
chifz—Gordi Ba and his wife shir y* day also 

“19th they (sher) ye fatland oats anil sher 33 threvs gordi Iu and his wife, 
ourself and 4 out of Slonaleg 

“Wansday August 20 year 90 they sher out ye eister cowfald ther was 19 
thrives and a stouk 

“| have sold the crop to Adam Nicol for 60) marks,” 


There were thus four fields in crop—the larn croft, the cowfold, the 
fatland, and the eister cowfold ; they produced 185 stooks of 12 sheaves 
each and 9 odd sheaves, estimating the threave at 24 sheaves, or 2 
stooks ; of the value of 800 merks, These fields were probably in- 
closures of small area, “21 Ap. 1691 John fish for mindin ye park 
diks 4.7.0. he wants 5/ he wrought 17 days.” This implies a ocon- 
siderable amount of enclosure, as it took nearly three weeks of working 
days to mend the dykes alone, The haymaking was commenced on 14th 
July 91, and on 24th Sept. George Lorain and another man were com- 
pletely paid “for 28 dayis moing to urself and 2 days ye kerk yard.” 
Adam Morris for 15 days he “ cut down hay " got six pounds. Seed oats 
were bought in February and cost 4s, Gd, the boll, Corn being scarce, 
rents were paid in services and in kind as well as money. Of services, 
the carriage of coals from the coal heughs ia the only one recorded here. 
This was done on horses’ or ponies’ backs, andl was undertaken at mid- 
summer, when the long summer days and dry ronds allowed the journey 
to “Etal” or “the Merse” (some thirty odd miles distant) and back 
to be performed under the easiest conditions and in the shortest time. 
“Juin 20 day I trow year 91 ther cam from ye Mers 5 lod of coals out 
of tindall.” 
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“ Thorsday July 2 day -01 

“Stanleg brought coals as fals— 

“Nane Scot tenant there lad in 5 bag of Eitl coal 

“John Mer tenant ther lad in 4 bag of Eit] coal." 

In-July 1692 of “small and great" coal the tenants brought 47 loads 
in all, 

Cheese, a commodity no longer made in the district, figures largely in 
the rents, 

*22 of August 1692 [ received 6 ston of chis and 12 pon ther was 7 chis— 
ther was also another chis got in befor what wight it was I kno not I her it 
was I3p, 

“6 Supt. 92 1 received 4 ston of chis and 3 quarters ther was 6 chisia. 
Octobr 11 Tf got 2 chis and ther was a stoand 4 p. wigh. Oct, 12d" I got 


35 chisis and they weightet 20 ston 
* Adam Nicol hes payed hes ken al bot 3 ston and 3 pond 13 Oct." 


Total, 51 cheeses; and as there is no note of the sale of any of them, 
it seems probable they were all consumed in the household. 

Here is an agreement for the let of Woolie :— 

* Aprill 26—ywar i) 

* Agreed w! Andr* trowmlmll for ye Mell of Owlliy from Whetasisday: "90 
to Wheteonday ‘fl he should give me 100p-20 & 15 kin fols. he shuld have 
2 kay & a hors hes kay ehuld be eped among ye tenants & hes hors should go a 
nomder yt bres,” ! 

The tenants cows were pastured in common, I do not find an ¥ 
receipts for kain fowls, though they were part of the rents; perhaps 
they were not considered of sufficient consequence. 

Much ts said of the lack of growing timber in Scotland at this period, 
so I think it is worthy of note that, though there are frequent entries for 
the purchase of nails, no wood was bought, and, on the other hand, four 
trees were sold to a ‘‘ beliy in hawik” for £5 2s. 

Of miscellaneous e employment mentioned, there was the casting of turf 
at 48. the day, the pulling of turfs of heather wherewith to thatch the 
stable roof, and the hewing of broom. In July "91 John Fish “the 

* Tin under that price, 
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diker” was paid for “poting on a cep w' thorins on ye park 6 days.” 
This was probably laying a cope of thorns on the “ fail” or tarf dyke 
surrounding the park, serving much the purpose of barbed wire in the 
present day. 

For sport, as we now understand the term, there was little place in 
the lives of the country folk of those days, and game was secured at 
any season and by any means possible, to supplement and vary the 
limited food supply. In April 1690 “puder and lid to shut” waa 
bought for 10s, and a few months later, no doubt preparatory to the 
run of salmon which takes place in all the Border streams in the autumn, 
nine pounds were given for a net to fish with—*a man abone Hawick 
made it.” Before the death of the laird, John Ramsay “ the fowler” 
received considerable payments, probahly for game supplied, on 15th 
June 1676, £30, and on 16th August following, £15. On Tth May 
L675, £3 was poid to “the fisher.” Partridges and moorfowl, which 
latter would include both grouse and black game, were frequently bought, 
aa also wildfowl, ie. waterfowl. For rabbits £1 16s, was paid for three 
couple, and a lass who brought a leg of venison received for “ drink- 
money 4a, Hares or pheasants are never mentioned. Game was chiefly 
procurable during the spring and early summer, which shows that the 
pot-hunter was most successful when the severe weather made the birds 
more easily snared, or their domestic concerns preoccupying their thoughts, 
found them a readier prey to his haghut. There was a garden, for which 
seeds and plants were regularly procured, but, with the solitary excep- 
tion of a “ hid of like” (presumably a bed of lecks), no names of either 
are given, The gardener, James Turnbull, was also to some extent a 
raiser of stock, for he sold to his mistress four wethera in August 1691, 
and received for them fourteen pounds—a good! price—and later on 
received from her twenty pounds fora cow, Apples were grown, and the 
surplus supply sold “ Monday 13th Oct. “91. The fear of Chester was 
& T got for Apls 2p.0. 8," 

The payments to servants appear at irregular intervals, and sometimes 
for o year or two these items are entirely omitted ; it is thus impossible 
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to state accurately what number of servants were employed on the farm 
or in the house, There was “James Partis” (Porteous), apparently o 
steward or head man, whose wages amounted to 35 pounds, besides his 
*hountith shun” which cost £1 45, the pair. “Hobie Rig his year’s 
fii and all he culd crey 12 pounds.” Janet Turnbull, the byre woman, 
for a year’s fee and bountitlh shoes received £10 4s. Marion 
Armstrong, the cook, was paid at the rate of 20 poundsa year. The 
reason why ten shillings for 4 silver spoon were kept out of Mary 
Porteous's wage we can only surmise, The wages of the footman 
do not appear, but he received £1 Is, for a coat, and a pair of 
pumps for him cost £1 45. Each servant received one or more pairs 
of shoes during the year, and the wages were further supplemented by 
payment of drinkmoney. There is no mention of the “scogi's” wages, 
but she received her shoes, as also did the lass cowherd and sundry 
poor folk, The servants’ wages were frequently in arrear, and were 
constantly being paid by instalments to aceount. 

I shall now turn to the housekeeping accounts. In the first place it 
ia worthy of note that all the bread was not baked at home, as is 
sometimes supposed, “3 Jany 88 To Tam Ansliy baxter in Jedburgh 
for 7 doson of brid hal got thrie months befor 9.0.0." Besides ordinary 
bread they purchased rolls when in Edinburgh, and sometimes short- 
bread. “Oct. 16°90 Mora pek of flur bikin short brid and butter to 
it 1.4.0," and there is more than one entry fora “kek.” Even when 
at home butter was bought, both fresh and salt, the former at 6s, the 
pound, the latter at 53, An entry on 9 April '89 is curious, “Item 
for 2p. botter Lis. and 2p. of boter ful! boter 9.6 in all 1.0.6," 
Eggs are bought in‘large quantities throughout the year at o regular 
price of 1s. dd. the doz. “ Midden” fowls cost 43, apiece; capons 6s,, 
ducks during the autumn, frequent fare, 3s. 4d. each; and geese 
£2 16s. for halfa-dozen, which were probably alive. The supply of 
fiah is varied — herrings in small quantities for immedinte use, 

| Foul butter for lubricating is mentioned in Foulis of Kavelstone's Account-Fook, 
published by the Scottish History Society. 
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and by the hundred apparently for laying in salt; haddocks in the 
country, so probably smoked; salmon frequently; trout, turbot, and 
whitings, and oysters oecasionally by the hundred. Once only “2 
lapsters 6/8," and similarly a pint of mussels. 

Ale, not yet supplanted by tea, was the customary beverage at all meals. 
Tt appears daily in the accounts when the widow was in Edinlurgh, 
but as she brewed at home, never when there. For ite manufacture 
malt and balm (ie, yeast) were frequently purchased, and on a few 
occasions small quantities of hops, On lth June “90 appears an 
entry, “sent to englon for a pond of hops 12/." In September ‘91 hops 
eost 4s, per pound, but on 27th February 1681, 4 Ibe cost £2 4s. 
Much of the ale was bottled, as is evidenced by the purchases of corks 
and bottles; once only is there an entry for “ tipe yeal,” presumably tap, 
or draught ale, 

When T understand the family to have been residing in the country, 
a chapin of brandy or sack, neually the former, was pot in twice or 
thrice a month, the brandy costing 14s. and the sack 18s. the chapin. 
At mre intervals claret appears, also cannel water (14, ciunamon water) 
and sugar drink. Of meat, besides the fowls of various sorts, domesti- 
cated and wild, there was beef and mutton in various forms, also veal 
and bacon. Of fruits there were “oringers and limons,” costing £1 168, 
the 2 dozen in February 1681, and the former in May 21 10s. 0 dozen. 
Apples in the month of February cost 21 Ife, for 7 dozen; pears 7s. 
the hundred in August.) “(Chris and Nipis" in July I take to mean 
cherries and turnips, the latter snid to have been used as a table fruit; 
“gousberis” appear at the end of that month, and on the same occasion 
2s, worth of “ gillifloura.” “A honder chistona*” in December cost 7s, 
Twelve dozen of “geges" bought in April must aurely have been dried 
ploms. There were also raisins, currants, and plomdamas. Of 
vegetables there were “spenich,” onions, peas, and carrots. 


| Perhaps the Latinas pear or the “' green pear of Yair,” both of whieh old Scotch 
pears ripen early in August, 

* ie. Chestnuts, 
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To illustrate the fare I shall give here a week's account when in 
Edinburgh—December —91, 


11 Thors. [(tem) for motton brisand bak ribs... 
Moradisofcollops . ., . «+ « « 
Morhalfahonderchistoms . 1. 1. . 
Mor for brid—ot {oat) brid —. ; 
Morfordchapinofyeal .,  . 

Mor for herin and milk . : 

(Friday) I give for 2 tulsa (fowls) . 2 
Mor osters and spis and brid to et them: 
Mor fora p, of resons and a p, of plum = 
Mor for 2 brid and a forpit salt A 
Mor for 3 chapins of yeal 

12 Set", L. for a leg of motin , 
Morforapisofbef . . 

Mor a per of kinins! 


me 


Se sow eK w+ eS 


unas 


l-—soponGnacoecooooacecopoesoooces 
occ omo oo ca egeeaewe Ope eaeoocosetoeceoeaeorcao a 


Mor half a p. of pudder suker =. ws, 4 
Morayundofbarley . . . , : 
Mora pintand amuchkin . 2 
13 Sond. I. for a quar yeal and broth and pair § 
Mora p. of milk and winiker muster . . 4 
14 Mon, L fur halfahonder outers . 12 
Mor 2 lod of cola . ; m 10 
Mor a lof and ot brid and broth 7 
Moraquartofyeal . . ‘ 8 
Mor a po. of cand]. ee sp a) oe 3 
16 Tus [fora perofrabete . -. «. =. i) 
Mor a chap of win one 18 
Mor a quart of vell d 
Mor for 2 lapsters . : 6G 
16 W.. I. for osters and winiiker beandi ‘and sis ‘ 6 
Mor yenl 3p4and tipe yeal . 4 
Mor a leg of motin and ot brid 12 
Mordlodofeols . «. «© + «= -« 12 


This is by no means either » poor or uninteresting dietary. 
An item which figures frequently in the accounts is tobacco, the price 
of which is never twice the same, varying from 8s. to 12s. per pound, 
! Kinins—conyngs—rabbita, 
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There are two entries which are obscure. One on 11th March 1690 for 
“touhak stiks ” costing only 4s. the pound, and the other in April of 
the previous year for “2 pounds of toubak for stiks 18/." This may 
have been for roll or bar tobacco, in which case the “for stike” in the 
second entry is merely explanatory of the kind of tobaceo, and not to 
signify the use to which it was to he put, Pipes were purchased by the 
cross at 18s. 

For household utensils entries appear but-seldom, An egg plate cost 
£2 185,: a mustard dish £1; a pewter plate bought at the Rood fair 
£1 88.; “longlighis” (! luggies) 2s. each; eogies and a Wread grater, the 
silver spoon, the value of which was kept out of Mary Porteous’s wages, 
and glasses Lought in Neweastle almost complete the list. There is 
little mention of furnishings: the wrights made three tables; the old 
settle was put in order; straw was bought for a mat; and the “aris” 
hangings were scoured by Christian “Pash” the wanker. There are 
numerous references to articles of dress, “ferrintin ribons,” “ pettice of 
crep,” “ pinners,” ! “alamod,” “ perssion,” muslin and calico. Stockings 
were frequently bought, and sometimes given in charity along with 
shoes, A napkin was bought for the widow's son William. ‘Two etikit 
(ie, embroidered) nighteaps cost £2 Ss, and “a skin for puches” 5s 
Pattens were rather more expensive than shoes, at £1 8s. the pair. 
The lady’s gown, bought at the time of her daughter's wedding to the 
laird of Stithel, cost £30—an expensive robe, In July 1690, for 
reasons which are not stated, there was a sudden outburst of extrava- 
gance in clothes, “To John Trombl for furnissin and makin of a cot, 
6.12.0. Mor 6 ell of pledin to bn «a goun to Gilbert, 2.8.0. 
Mor for 8 ell of flurd (flowered) stuff to be the goun 23.4.0, Mor 
to Mrs friser Murray for a wiseot to Wilam ye stof I min 16, 16/." 
Gloves are a frequent item of expenditure, alike for the dame, her sons 
and her daughter. The webster attended at the house and wove the 
yarns into broadeloth, gray, and plaiding; the wauker fulled the kelt, 
the harden, and the blankets; and the tailor, on his rounds, stayed for a 

1 Caps with lappets, worn by women of quality. 
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season and fashioned the eloths into garments. The latter was paid by 
contract. “The 20 September agreed with barnne faleoner for a wholl 
yeer coming to show all my work ten pond in the year,” 

There is frequent mention of the employment of the services of a 
“ slitter” (slater), which shows that thatching was by no means 
universal in the district. 

There ore a number of entries of a miscellaneous nature. The 
youngest son, William, was still being educated; a grammar and u 
French book were bought for him, and he had a French master. “The 
king’s spich” cost eightpence, bought in February 1690—I suppose a 
declaration of policy by William of Orange. The cost of a link and a 
boy to bear it was 5s, I may mention that these were cleanly folk and 
bought soap regularly, an item the omission of which has been noted 
in the accounts of at least one other family at this period. Finally, the 
indifferent writing and spelling, the abbreviations following no manner 
of rule, make the M&S. in places extremely difficult, sometimes impossible 
to decipher; but as it was not written for our edification, it is perhaps 
ungracious to cavil at its shortcomings. 
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IT 
COLINTON CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. Br ALAN REID, F.S.A. Scor 


The late minister of Colinton, the Heverend William Lockhart, D.T)., 
laid his parish under many obligations, Not least among these were his 
care of the ecclesiastical properties, and his successful efforts to popularize 
the interesting history of his charge. In the year 1895 Dr Lockhart 
placed a large framed panel at the aide of the main entrance to the 
church, and on this he had inscribed in gilt lettering a clear and con- 
cise account of the ancient foundation known as St Cuthbert’s of Hailes. 
This inscription, whose scope and purpose might, with much advantage 
to local history, be imitated by the custodians of notable churches 
everywhere, reads aa follows :—“St Cuthberth’s Church and Parish of 
Halis, now Colinton, were founded by Prince Ethelred, third son of 
Maleolm ITI, and Queen Margaret, and brother of Edgar, Alex. 1, and 
David T., Kings of Scotland, about the year 1095. The ancient Church, 
which probably took the place of an older Pictish, British, or Saxon 
foundation, and which was dedicated on the 27th Septr, 1243, dis- 
appeared about the year 1560, or was probably destroyed during the 
Earl of Hertford’s invasion in 1544-45, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
This Church ts supposed to have stood near where Hailes House now is.4 
Another Church was placed here in the year 1636, in the reign of 
Charles I.” 

The present church 18 an unpretentious square structure, dating from 
L771. Apart from its situation, its only picturesque feature is the craceful 
belfry, designed by David Eryce, the architect of considerable alterations 
made on the fabric in 1837. The building has accommodation for seven 
hundred worshippers, and is neat and comfortable in appearance. Dr 
Balfour notes, in the Statistical Account of 1845, that among the church 
properties are two silver cups of 1650, and two damask towels presented 
by David Pitewirn of Dreghorn in 1706, The arched entrance to the 

' No recon! or other evidence of this improbability can be traced, 
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churchyard, with the quaint old vestry flanking the gateway, are pleas 
ing details in the environment, the manse, beloved of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and the Water of Leith completing a picture of exceptional 
charm. <A curious relic of resurrectionist times lies near to the south-west 
entrance of the church. This is a large and massive coftin-cover of iron, 
80 heavy that it could only be raised by mechanical means, under which 
the dead were kept till nature had decreed their safe and svlemn Wurial, 

Asis inferable from the comparative nearness of this churchyard to 
a great eity, the monumental sculpture is of excellent quality. Sacred 
and secular symbolism appear in striking variety, the sacred symbols 
following prevalent types, the secular emblems partaking largely of a 
pastoral character. Many of the designs are admirable, and much of the 
work is excellent, Perhaps it is on what may be termed the archt- 
tecturol side that these memorials are strongest, though they have many 
other merits, aniong which age is conspicuous, 

The tombstone of a farmer named Ferguson, who died in 1771, rests 
against the east gable of the gatehouse or vestry. This finely hewn slab 
(fig. 1) has at one time been mural, though now it resta on a heavy 
moulded hase of later date. The inscription is flanked by Aut pilasters, 
which also support the cornice and pediment, under which are placed o 
skull with crosshones, and a memento mor seroll. 

The pediment is of chaste design, and is beautifully worked. A 
couple of winged cherub-heads appear os supporters, the centre of the 
floriated panel bearing a striking emblem of the calling followed by the 
deceased, This is in the form of a man engaged in sowing, the figure 
being good in drawing and in character, though somewliat dilapidated 
and nearly featureless, 

A few paces south-east of the “sower ” stone is the memorial (fig. 2) 
of another farmer, James Brown, who died in 1743.. The inscription reada 
from the east, and is placed within a richly floriated scroll, well carved 
and highly relieved, The wings of a chernb-hend, set like a pendant to 
the floriation, are remarkable, Usually these appendages appear as if 
attached fehind the figure, but here they are shown distinetly im front, 
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A ekull and a memento mort scroll appear on the base of this graceful 
slab, The reverse side of this monument is oleo worthy of remark. 
Panelled jilasters support a convoluted pediment, which displays a shield 
bearing the family monogram, underneath being a spade crossed by a 
single bone. Many of the stones are thus elaborated, and it is difficult 
in some cases to say on which side the balance of merit lies, 
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Fig. 1. Sower and Reaper,” 


Leaning against the south-east angle of the ecliurch, and in such 4 
position that only a portion of its reverse side can be seen, is a stone that 
may be ranked as the gem of the collection. On the front the inseription 
appears on a draped ground, flanked by spirally fluted pillars that also 
support a richly foliated pediment, in the centre of which is a monogram 
shield, This remarkable pediment (fig. 4) is enriched by a variety of 
devices, prominent among which are a couple of trumpeting cherubs, « 
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resurrection symbol shown in Dr Christison’s drawing on page 354, 
vol xxxvi. of the Society's Proceedings. The grotesque head with pro- 
truding tongue, binding and crowning the ornamentation, is also note- 
worthy among the devices that distinguish this interesting stone, 





Fig. 2. A remarkable Chernh, 


The reverse side of the same memorial (fiz. 4) ia also elaborate, though 
not go finely chiselled, Emblematically it is imposing, and perhaps unique, 
The pediment hears no fewer than fhree skulle, two of which seem to 
be formed out of the cherubs that appear on the front, The memento 


mori scroll, with crossbones under, still further symbolise mortality, 
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immortality being indicated by a rather ernde winged cherub-head. The 
inversion of the positions ustially occupied by these diverse emblems 
may have no significance, but it is curious. Under the pediment iso 
much worn ingseription, which, curiously also, reads vertically, This-is 
incised on a seroll shield, surmounted by another winged cherub-head, 
and supported by a couple of very interesting figures of a somewhat 





Fig. 8. The Getn of the Collection, 
archaie type. That on the left represents » sower, the figure on the 
right depicting a reaper carrying in each hand a sheaf of corn, In point 
of style, as In costume, these figures are similar to those at Corstorphine, 
noted by Dr Christison, and pictured on page 907, vol. xxxvL. of the 
Society's Proceed tips. 

Within the inclosed burial-ground of the Rev. Lewis Balfour, D,D., 
who died minister of Colinton in 1860, is built the old tablestone 
memorial of the Rev. Walter Allan, minister also of Colinton, who died 
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m 1732. The tablet is attached to the enst wall of the Grecian tomb of 
the celebrated James Gillespie of Spylaw, The emblematic ornaments 
are placed on the broad splays of the angles, and comprise on open book, 
a skull with seroll and legend, croasbones, and a winged chernb-head., 

In addition to the Gillespie vault, that of Inglis of Redhall is worthy 





Fig. 4. Sawer and Reaper. 


of notice ; and considerable interest attaches to the burial-place af the 
Piteairns of Dreghorn, situated 9 feet eastwards of the church, The 
building, now roofless, but in rom repair, is in itself remarkable, but 
interest centres in a series of three sculptured panels built into ita 
gouthern guble. These are surmounted by a modern brass plate, which 
records the restoration of the tomb, mude in 1864, under the su pervision 
of Dr Thomas Murray, the “ annalist " of the parish, 
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The upper panel shows a shield, richly scrolled, and bearing an 
elaborate monogram, and supported by two winged cheruhs who hold a 


wreath over the device (fig. 5). 





Fig. 6. The Piteairn ‘Toms, 





The middle panel shows the family arms, with the motte, SPES 


JETERN, a central word or syllable being illegible, The lower panel, 
n only within a atone-built recess under ground-level, is undecipher- 


Bee 
Theatre of Mortality, 


able, but the inseription appears in Montenth's 
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as follows :—* Here lies Mr David Pitcairn of Dreghorn, who departed 
this life 27th January 1709, and of his age the 60 year, leaving behind 
him Mary Anderson his wife, with five sons and seven daughters by her,” 
This panel is flanked on the left by a winged sandglass with scroll, and 
on the right by a skull, crosshones, and seroll, These emblems are 
hewn in bold relief on the stones of the gable, and show that the ground 
hos risen by several feet since the worthy Writer to the Signet was here 
laid to rest, 

There are half-ailozen tablestones of much interest, One to the 
memory of an old farming race, the Finnies of Swanston, lies over their 
graves, and in front of the modern granite pillar near the south-east angle 
of the church. The emblems are scrolls, knots, a bone, an hourglass, 
crossed seythe and dart, a nude weeping figure, and a winged cheruh, 
Another (lying 12 yards north of the entrance, and 4 yards from the 
west wall) has a very striking appearance, being evidently much older 
than the others, but bearing no decipherable date. 

The supporting figures, so prominent here, are very quaint specimens 
of ald maidenhood, They are attenunted but far from graceful, and the 
disposal of their bodies, particularly of their feet, has given the seulptor 
much trouble. In their hands they hold open books; their heads rest 
on square pillows, and their faces are suggestive of the act of singing. 
In the centre of the upper portion of the slab appears a skull over cross- 
bones, winged cherub-heads peeping from right and left under these more 
grisly emblems, A skull is placed ot the foot, two amall cherubs blowing 
trumpets acting as ite supporters, winged sandglasses in turn supporting 
them. A coulter and spade, figured to right and left of skull at bop), 
show the occupation of the farmer commemorated here. 

The family of Burton, some of whom were famous as artiste, are 
represented by no fewer than three closely graven monuments, of 
diverse periods and styles. The contrast between the modern granite 
pillar and the ancient tablestones lying beside it ia striking and 
instructive in the extreme, 





The oldest slab is literally crowded with symboliam. A winged 
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cherub-head appears at the top, two winged sandclasses, croashones, 
and skulls at right and left, a mernenfo mori scroll ot the foot enclosing 


the significant shovel and spade of the farmer's calling. 


The Denholme family, also of importance in the annals of the parish, 





Fig. $. The Denholm Stone 


are remembered in a full inscription appearing on o handsome upright 
stone bearing the date 1696, (This monument stands near the south- 
west angle of the chureh, and o little to the left of the main door.) 

On the east side, or front, this elegant slab shows a panelled 
inscription, inelosed by a richly earved moulding, crowned by the 
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seroll-anid-leaf pediment, repented on the reverse, The usual emblems 
of mortality occupy a central position on the reverse side, which 
18 shown in fig. 6, 

Another elegant stone, situated 5 yards behind the last, dates from 
1678. Conditions are here reversed, for the east side (fig. 7) ahows the 
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Fig. 7. A stone of 1678, 


skull and crossbone emblems, the west side hearing an inscription worthy 


of record in full :— 
HEIR LYES JANE THOMSONE 
CLOSED WITHY DEATHS 
PERISONER THHOY ADAM SIN 
BYT REST IN HOVP THAT 
SHE SHAL BE SET BY THE 
SECOND ADAM FRE 
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WHO WAS SPOVS TO GILBERT 

THOM 
WHO DEPARTED THS LIFE 
THE FRST OF FEBRVAR EER 
AGE 60 ANO DOM 1678, 


The pediment moulding 1s finely cut, and a winged cherub-head of 
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Fig. & A medixeval fragment. 


pleasing expression fills the tympanum. Underneath appear the seroll, 
skull and croesbones, and the top edge shows that Gilbert Thom died 
in 1686. Under the inscription on the west face a coulter crossed by 
a spade ia shown, a winged sandglass surmounting the quaint old 
legend. 

Iu the statistical account of the parish Dr Balfour notes :-—* Port 
of the cover of a stone coffin waa lately taken out of the rubbish in 
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the floor of the church. It bears on it the rude outlines of a sword 
and mace, the latter consisting of a simple handle, and ending in four 
circles, meeting in a common centre.” 
| 
Fig, 9, The Sundial, 

The interesting relic thus described (fig. 8) now stands beside the : 


main entrance to the church, and on the opposite side of the doorway 
from the nistoric inscription written by Dr Lockhart. The fragment 
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measures 2 feet 11 inches in length and is 7 inches thick, At the 
widest or top portion it measures 18) inches, tapering to 154 inches 
at the foot. The “mace” is simply a cross with a quartet of pen- 
annular rings, the sword follows well-known lines, and the beaded 





Fig. 10. Alexander Crae. 


angle adds a touch of elegance to the whole, The so-called Templar 
Stone at Currie is of the same type, and others from Kilmadock ond 
Kilmore are figured in Dr Christison’s paper in vol. xxxvi. of the 
Society's Proceedings. 
The sundial, of 1630 (fig. 9), is a delightful piece of work, dainty, 
VOL. XXXIX. 10 
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chaste, and in good preservation. Along the top the name of “ Sir James 
Foulles” is inscribed, his arms appearing in the centre of the lower 
portion, with the date letters on either aide. This beautiful object is 
built into the south-west angle of the church, and completes a group 
of rarities at once interesting and valuable. 

Among a number of smaller monuments, one dating from 1697 Hay 
be worthy of attention. It is of somewhat cruder type than the others, 


HEIR LES ANE 
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Fig, 11. The Foulis Tablet. 


but shows distinction of style, On the west side (fig. 10) a cherub- 
head acts as keystone of the pediment scrolls; the inscription is incised 
on a shield, the lettering following the sweep of a draped ornament which 
connects the singular supporting pillars, It reads:—“ Here Lyes 
Alexander Crae, Husband was to Jenit Beleshes, who deceist Mar 6, 
1697, his age 42 yeares.” The grotesque face formed in the centre 
of the draped band ts cleverly designed, The enst side shows a4 dvet)- 
head as keystone of the pediment—another example of the “double- 
faced” sculpture of this graveyard—and, underneath, the smemento meri 
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seroll, « large skull and crosshones. This interesting slab stands 5 
yards south of the “Denholme” stone, and near the south-west 
entrance to the church, 

Within the church are a couple of marble tablets, commemorating Sir 
William Liston Foulis, 8th baronet of Colinton, who died in 1858, and 
Sir James Liston Foulis, 9th baronet of Colinton, who died in 1895. 
These tablets are placed on either side of the central south window, and 
act as supporters of another tablet (fig. 11) which at once arrests atten- 
tion by its venerable and distinguished appearance. This fine memorial, 
dating from 1593, is the tribute of a famous statesman to his wife, 
Agnes Heriot of Lymphoy, “ Ane Honorabi] Voman,” who died in the 
neighbouring castle, now a picturesque ruin on Colonel Trotter's 
property. The slab is placed between the window-asill and the pew-tops, 
and measures 2 feet 6 inches in length, with a breadth of 184 inches, 
The raised lettering is sharply cut, clear and beautiful, despite its age, 
and of much interest as an exceptionally well-preserved specimen of 
sixteenth century influence. The word“ V AS," or waa, in the inscription 
follows common usage, as in the preceding case of Alexander Cme— 
“* Hushand waa to Jenit Beleshes.” 
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THE GREAT DOLMEN OF SAUMUR. 
By Rey, J. E. SOMERVILLE, B,D,, F.S.A. Scor. 


France is a country which has long been known to be rich in dolmens, 
Fergusson, in hia Aude Stone Monuments, haa pointed out that that class 
of monument is to be found chiefly on the western side of the country. 
If a line be drawn from the Mediterranean through Nimes and the 
Auvergne, and sloping westwards to Bretagne, nearly all the dolmens 
will be found lying to the west of it, On the east of this line circles 
and harrows are the common form of sepulchral monument, To the 
weat itis the dolmen, This may point to a difference of race among 
the prehistoric inhabitants, 

The dolmen is very common in the land of Mouh, where, on the 
eastern aide of the Dead Sea, they are to be met with in great numbers, 
as Professor George Adam Smith tells me, They do not occur in 
Palestine proper. But they ore numerous along the north of Africa, 
and are specially abundant in Algeria, They occur on the west side of 
Spain, in Cornwall, Wales, the Isle of Man, and « very few on the west. 
aide of Seotland. 

In France upwards of 3400 dolmens are known, and these are, ns o 
rule, larger, sometimes very much larger, than those to be found in our 
country. The one to which I would call attention is enormous, the 
largest in Europe, and, with the doubtful exception of one in Algeria, 
prohably the largest in the world. It is situated near Saumur, a town 
on the south side of the lower Loire. The dolmen lies about two 
kilometres to the south of the town, hy the roadside, and close 
to the village of Bagneux. The proportions of the erection are 
surprising. It is 65 feet in length, nearly 24 feet in width, and 
15 in height. 

The whole structure, of which a view from the south-east is shown in 
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fig. 1, consists of fifteen stomes : four compose ench side, one closes in 
the back, one partially closes the entrance, four form the roof, and one 
in the interior supports the largest of these roof stones, which is split, 
The stones forming the roof differ in size; the largest ia upwards of 





Fig. 1. ‘The Great Dolmen of Saumur, from the south-east, 
94 feet in length and 22 feet 9 inches in with, and neurly 3 feet 
in thickness. 

In the vear L775 an excavation was made by an officer of the namo of 
Dolmieu. when it was ascertained that the stones were sunk in the 
ground to a depth of 3 metres (9 feet 9). No human remains of 


instruments of any sort have been found in or around the dolmen. 
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» Outside the dolmen stands one stone (as shown in fig. 2), and another 
lies flat on the ground. The last has fallen down within recent years, 
and the guardian of the monument informed me that formerly the 


construction extended out much further, and that when the road was 





Fig. 2. The Great Dolmen of Saumur, north end, 


being made the end was demolished and the stones broken wp for 
road metal, In short, there existed, what is to be found elsewhere, 
a passage leading up to the dolmen, The popular explanation of the 
vast erection is that it was used as a college for the priests of the 
religion of the time, whatever that was, and this idea is supposed to be 


confirmed by the absence of sepulehral remains, The entire structure 





Fig. 4. Dolmen at Draguignan. q 
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consists of gigantic blocks of rough sandstone, nearly all about the same 
size, It is said that the material does not belong to the district, and 
that the nearest point where such stone is to be found is Bretagne. In 
any ease It is a problem how the stones were conveyed to the apot where 
they have been sect up. Assuredly these prehistoric races, like the 
ancient Egyptians, had a knowledge of mechanics we do not give them 
credit for, A short distanee, about a thousand yards to the west of 
the great dolmen, is another of smaller dimensions, but yet of very 
considerable size, A view of itis given in fig. 3. 

I have said that on the east side of France dolmens are rare. In 
Provence, Fergusson, in his enumeration of French dolmens, makes note 
of none. But I have visited one, the only one in Provence, ot 
Draguignan, the chief town of the Department of the Var. It lies a 
little onteide the town to the north. There are in it four upright 
stones, which are over 8 feet in height, with a very fine table on 
the top, as shown in fig. 4. This dolmen is of special interest, as being 
the most easterly one in France. 
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REGENT MAR’S LUDGING, STIRLING. WITH SKETCHES. 
By J. 8. FLEMING, F.S.A. Scor. 


The roofless walls consist at present of an ornamental ivy-covered 
front elevation (fig. 1), with two hexagonal towers flanking un archway, 
extending about 120 feet across the head of Broad Street, formerly 
the ancient High Gaite, and, in addition to the sculptured figures 
and emblems, contain in the east tower the arms of Mar, and in the west 
those of Mar and Murray, being those of the Regent and his spouse, 
Countess Annabella Murray; and in the centre, over the archway, 
the royal arms of Scotland, with the date 1570. This is the date 
presumably of heginning the work, and the figure (fiz. 19), suggestive 
of being that of the Regent himself, holds tablet with the date 
1572 as the year of ite completion, and also that of the Regent's 
death, 28th October 1572. 

Dr Honeyman, LL.D., R.S.A., arthitect, expresses the opinion that 
the original Mar building, which stood exactly in the centre of au 
inclosure extending from the chureh to a point 32 feet north of the 
west gable, seemed to have been commenced in 1570, and was almost, if 
not altogether, completed at the Regent’s death in 1572. The hex- 
agonal towers have doors in front, with internal stairs communicating 
with the upper storey, and on the basement three vaults or booths. 
The basement is isolated from the wpper storey, and the centre passage 
through the archway haz no opening on either side, nor had it a gate 
on the courtyard, the main entrance to the upper storey being, as he 
-suggesta, from the court side, 

The eecentrie genius Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who published 











the Howechold Book of Mar, inserts among the illustrations from his | 
own pencil a sketch of Mar's Ludging, but it is a poor work of | 
art and meagre in detail, and delineates none of its many character- ‘ 

i 
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istic ornaments, The intention of the builder, the character of the 
architecture, the senlptured figures and emblems, with ita significant 
inscriptions, coupled with the Earl's relation to the owner of the 





Fig. 1, Front Elevation, 


then deserted extensive monastical buildings of Cambuskenneth Abbey ! 


' David Panter, Bishop of Ross, was Abbot, drawing the revenmes 1552-638, 
when he was suceeeded by Adam Erskine, Chancellor of Glasgow, o nephew of 
the Regent, by grant of Mary, dated 20th Jone 1562. This waa in implement 
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(of which the only remains, beyond the bare foundations, are the 


ancient tower and arched doorway), raised the traditional controversy, 
still undecided, of the mansion having been built with stones from 
the Abbey, ruthlessly pulled down and thna disposed of, and that 
a curse attending the sacrilege prevented it being ever finished or 
cecupied by its builder. The history of its erection is certaimly 
obscure; but architects emphatically refute the above suggestion, and 
deelare that all the building details have been carefully desiened and 
executed for the positions the stones occupy, or if any of them have been 
si derived, these must have been altered to sutt the original intention of 
the architect.t No carved stone of an ecclesiastical character is embodied 
in the structure ; and the inscriptions founded on to support the tradition 
have no sich significance, bunt are mere moral or religious mottoes, a8 Wis 
the fashion of the period. 

The exiled State Secretary, Earl of Mur, in his “legacy to his aon,” 
March 1725, refers to it as a good shell of a house, capable of being re- 
paired at little expense, and made suitable for his residence should he 


of a gift by her lute mother to the Regent, who requested the grant to be conferred 
on hia nephew with the patrimony of the Abbey. From a receipt by James VI, 
dated 10th Jowuary 1524, to David Balfour de Inschery, ste., for 34 merks for 
the lande of Pullis, etz., in the barony of Combuskenneth, formerly part of the 
tamporalities of the Abbey, and from the King being designed as in place af the 
Commendater of the convent in a charter dated 20th March 1593, the Crown had 
apparently taken repossession of the Abbey between Adam's demission and 1608; 
and numerous other charters refer to the King’s possession, On 23nd November 
1602, however, the Commendator grants a letter of mortification for support of 
the hospitallers in Spittal's Hospital, Stirling, and in 1404 John, Earl of Mar, 
the deceased Regent's son, confirms: it ; but the charter formally conveying the 
Abbey's patrimony, and eonstitating Alexander Erskine Abbot and Commendator 
of the Abbey, by James VIL, is dated at Green wich, ofat Moy D605. 

t Billings says, in his Haronial Antiquities, "A fanciful eye may justify the 
tradition by discovering that some of the rich decorations appear os if not intended 
for the present work ; but whatever internnl enthusiasm tiny discover, the origin has 
no better foundation than tradition” ; and adie that “the temporalities of Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey were not acquired by the Erskine family until the seventeenth 
century. His illustration (about 1552), if correct, shows several pillars and one 
upright figure more than the edifice now bears, 
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(the son) regain the hereditary office of Keeper of Stirling Castle, 
forfeited by the Earl’s attuinder in the 1715 rebellion, 

The only two emblems of a religions character are the “Bambino” 
(fig. 2), forming with its cross bandages an upright pillar, 


— 










>: \ but the face ia that of an adult and on inscription “ way 
— 4 bOMINTS "under the spread Wings of a chergh, a common 
y ae inseription found on secular buildings at that period, 





Mr Archibald, a local geologist, at my request, specially 
examined the stones of the existing ruins of the Abbey, 
and compared them with those of the mined Mar mansion, 
He reported that both buildings were erected of two kinds 
af stones and from the same quarries, This, of course, is 
not conclusive. In Timothy Pont's old plan of Stirling, 
1620, the mansion is shown with the two towers, having 
their cone-shaped roofs, and the building otherwise eom- 
plete ; and we have undoubted evidence in the kirk-session 


bis and burgh records that it wns oceupied after the Regent's 

fyi 21 death, by his Countess and servants, down to at least 1598, 

. te d) The form of the completed building, which authoritative 

— ai architects deseribe os having more affinity to the Gothic 

hear style than to the Jacobean Renaissance, resembling jn 
ig. 


The Bambino, 20™me respects the Palace in Stirling Castle and Falkland 
Palace, is left to conjecture, Ae Tw pieture or engraving 

existe of it. It has a series of sculptured figures (life size), emblems, and 
monograms, as well as the inscriptions referred to! A row of emblems 


a 


— = «=. 


a he 


' The letter A, in many forms, appearing amongst the emblems seniptured on the 
building, occasions a mystery, as in no documents of that period do the Mar family 
epell their surnames with other than an E, with the exception of Kiligrew's letter, 
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on each alternate stone forms the seventh course from the lintels of the 
base doorways, extending from gable to gable and around the two 
towers; above this course, and similarly set at regular intervals, are 
half-length figures supporting pillars, which can be identified as cavaliers 
and musicians, ete., in French costumes of the period of erection, also 
then in fashion at the English and Scottish courts. 
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"Fig. $. Arms of the Regent Mar on the South Tower. 


The south tower contains the achievement of the Regent (fig. 3) in 
4 shield -—arme, quarterly first and fourth a bend between six cross- 


the day following the Regent's death, that Alex. Arcskine, the Regent’: brother, told 
hire there wae no hope of life in Mar : and John, fifth Lord Erskine'’s letter to John 
Enox, 10th March 1960-7, who signs Airskine. The Regent Mar’s royal charter, 
dated 20th July 1571, during the progress of the building, is to John, Ear! of Mar, 
Lord Erskine, and his daughter is named in it Maria Erskine, and so in numerous 
other contemporary charters, 
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crosslets fitchée for the Earldom of Mar, seeond and third a pale for 
Erskine ; crest, on a wreath a dexter hand holding a dagger erect proper, 
with two griffons, beaked, winged, and armed, as supporters. Motto, 
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Fig. 4. Armes of the Regent and Countess of Mar on the North Tower, 








On the north tower are (fig. 4) the arms of the Regent impaled with 
those of his Countess, Annabella, daughter of Sir William Murray of 
Tulibardine—three mullets within « danble tressure with fleur de lia. 


the shield surmounted by a coronet surrounded by a wreath bound by 
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ribbons, its corners intertwined. A similar ribbon-intertwined wreath 
ig on a panel inseribed with the urms of Maria de Lorraine, “ Regina 
Scotie 1560." 

The large panel over the archway contains a delicately art-sculptured 
heraldic panel of the royal arms and crest of Scotland (fig, 5), the 
earliest public and most perfect specimen now existing so far as 
known, It is described in heraldic langunge os o lion rampant 
within a double tressure flory; supporters, two unicorns gorged with 
collars and chained, and each bearing a bannerette containing thereon 
respectively o lion rampant and St Andrew's cross with crown, 
Crest, on a cushion o royal helmet with closed visor, and over it 
lion sejeant affronte crowned, and holding a sceptre and orb in either 
paw. Motto, in peresce. Below the shield here are a thistle and 
initials KR. [, 6 (Rex Jaeobue VI.), and date 15700 

The sculptured figures are fourteen in number, viz, twelve on the 
building and one displaced lying in ruins at the rear, and the other with 
date before referred to; and although mutilated, their costumes are 
distinguishable. 

Beginning from the south, No, 1 (fig. 6), greatly mutilated and 
headless, has an ornamental doublet with short skirt, terminating im 
scroll work, over it a short cleeveleas cloak. He has his hands clasped, 
an attitude which shows laced cuffs, 

No. 2 (fig. 7), in better preservation, shows more distinctly in detail 
the “peascol” doublet, with short scalloped skirt below his belt, 
which is ornamented, slashed sleeves with shoulder and elbow hands 
and cuffs, his hands resting on his haunches, 

No. 3 (fig. 8) is in an apparent act of meditation, his left hand, 
supported at the elbow by his right, holding his chin. He has 

1 A crowned lion sejeant fret appears on Queen Mary of Scots’ small signet 
(hdd), There the dexter fing beara the lion rampant and the sinister the St 
Anilrew's cross, and contains the initials M. H.; motto, 1s DEFENCE; pendent 
a heart with St Anitlrew's cross.—(Drommond's Hereldry of Noble Seta.) The 
earliest use of unicorns in royal arms seems to be that on Melrose Abbey, with 
date 1606, and Rothesay Castle gateway shortly afterwards, 
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a slashed doublet, shoulder-knots, and lace cuffs. His girdle or waist 
zash is a cord, and the two ends with tassels in front, The features 
are much weatherworn. 

No. 4 (fig. 9) is a striking, shagzy, bareheaded and roughly-hearded 
Highland soldier, His right arm uplifted had a sword in the hand, 
now gone, and on his left is a small targe called a “roundel,” which 
protects his breast, His dress is an ornamented tunie with epaulets, 
short sealloped skirt, and Ince cuffs. His position in the north angle 
of the south tower overlooks the archway, the main entrance. 

No. 5 (fig. 10). The corresponding figure in the south angle of the 
north tower is also a military figure, clad in armour, with open helmet 
ealled a “morion,” showing his face, a gorget, back and breast plates, 
and vambracesa. A short wheel-lock arquebus, or long pistol similar 
to the “dragon,” is in his left hand, now broken off; the fingers of 
the right hand are extended along the butt, which ends in a knob, to 
the trigger; a powderhorn hangs at his belt. The dragon" gave to 
that class of cavalry then armed with it the name of “dragoons” in the 
sixteenth century. It was a long pistol of 16 inches of barrel. 

No. 6 (fig. 11) is headless’) He has the long doublet and short acal- 
loped skirt, the sleeves of diagonal rows of puffed and plaited hands 
with lace cuffs, The left arm is uplifted, the hand of which evidently 
held some object, but hand and object are gone; the right hand grasps 
the belt, 

No. 7 (fig. 12). A headless musician, but otherwise fairly perfect, 
strumming a guitar, He wears the peascod variegated doublet with 
buttons and loops showing the undercloth of the slashed sleeves, a 
short plaited skirt, laced cuffs, and a deep waistbelt of an elaborate 
pattern with an ornamented buckle. 

No, 8 (fig. 13), A monk, in a frock apparently of Carthusian order ; 
the hood drawn back reveals the face, o Hat collar or tippet on his 
shoulder, his frock in folds; the sleeves of an undercoat show cuffs, 
his two hands clasping what seems a dog to his brenst, 

No, 9 (fig. 14). A comparatively complete effigy, with an undis- 
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tinguishable headdress, high fluted collar, row of buttona on the 
neck of his doublet, which has lappels depending therefrom; the 
sleeves are slashed, and a cord encircles his waist, ending in tassels. 
His right hand holds a nosegay to his breast, and his left rests on 
his hawnch. 

No. 10 (fig. 15). A headless figure holding an open book in. both 
hands, with an undecipherable inscription on its pages. He is elothed 
in a plain doublet with short skirt and laced cutfs, over which is 
drawn a short sleeveless cloak or mantle. The few letters do not 
compose themeelves to the words said to be on the open page, + A 
Revel of Love Grym,” but the reading from the figures position 16 
difficult. 

No. 11 (fg. 16), a military musician beating a side drum, is also 
headless, He is clothed in a tunic with epaulets, and slashed sleeves 
with Ince cuffa; it has a double band with rows of buttons down the 
front; it is open at the neck, and has a short plaited skirt. 

No. 12 (fig, 17), also headless, is remarkable for the length of the 
waist of doublet, so as at first to have been mistaken fora lady, This is 
open at the throat, showing his undervest, has slashed sleeves with cuffs, 
and the skirt a series of short flaps; the waistbelt is also ornamented. 
His right hand rests on his belt, and the left on the skirt of his tunte, 

No. 13 (fig. 18). This headless figure, displaced from the south angle 
of the south tower, has a doublet with the diagonal puffed sleeves 
similar to No. 11. The hands clasped in act of petition, 

No. 14 (fig. 19) is the figure bearing in his hands the tablet and date 
1572, which is presently inserted in a dwelling-house in Craigs of 
Stirling, and is more than probably that of the “Regent” himself, for 
the reasons already given, viz., a gentleman in plain dres, bearing the 
date of completion of his mansion, and crowned with ivy leaves. 

The other carvings and pillars which the half-length figures support 
ure in keeping with those on the Palnee of Stirling Castle, erected in 
1529 by Jomes V., to whom French workmen were sent by the Duke of 
Guise, his brother-in-law. In April 1539 “ Nycolas Roy, Frenchman,” 
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ig master mason for Scotland, when “six French masons,” “with 
miners (quarriers) from Lorain,” were sent by the Duke ; and in 1559 
Queen Mary appoints “John Koytell,” apparently a Frenchman, master 
mason. We find that about the period of its erection work was being 


done on Edinburgh and Stirling Castles, and the author of the illus- 





trated work Master Masona for Seotland expresses his opinion that the 
two Palaces, Stirling Castle and Falkland, bear French characteristics, 
with hints of the Renaissance superadded to the Gothic, after the 
Parisian or Orleans type. The stones usel im the Stirling Palace 
erection were blue, hard, and difficult of being chiselled, and came from 
Kingudy, on the banks of the Tay, four miles weet of Dundee. 


The inscriptions over the three doorways are, viz,— 
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On north tower— 
THE MOIR 1 STAND ON OPPIN HITHT 
MY FAVLITS MOIR SVBIECT AR TO SITHT. 


On south tower— 
i PRAY AL LVIKARIS ON THIS LYGING 
VITH GENTILE E TO GIF THAIR IVGING. 


Over rear archway— 
ESSPY — SPEIK — FVRTH — AND - SPAIR — NOTHT 
CONSIDDIR — VELL - I - CAIR - NOTHT. 





The infarence—almost a certainty—is that the King’s French archi- 
tect or master mason is author of the design (fig. 20), 

The conclusions arrived at from the foregoing facts are— 

1; That the mansion was finished and occupied by the Regent's relict, 
Dowager Countess Annabella Murray, to at least 1598. 

® That no sculptured stone bears an ecclesiastical character, nor of 
fashions of an earlier date than the periods of Queen Elizabeth and 
of erection of the ludging. 

%. That the inscriptions carved anterior to the completion of the 
mansion could have no reference to the public comment on a building 


then not existing, and are mere moral precepta, 
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4. That the public records of Stirling make no reference to the 
spoliation of the Abbey, nor of the adverse public opinion against the 
Regent, 

5. But that, on the other hand, the two kinds of stones used in 
building both Cambuskenneth Abbey and the Mar mansion are from 
the same quarries. 

6. And that Adam Erskine, the Regent's nephew, was Abbot and 
Commendator from 1562 to 1608, when Alexander Erskine, the Regent's 
son, gets a charter from James VI. of the temporalities of the Church, 
then having full right to deal with the Abbey buildings. 


Mowpay, loth February 1905, 
ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., LL.D, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected Fellows -— 


R. 8. Atexaspen, Grant Lelge, 18 Lomond Rood, Trinity. 

Hennent WALTER Bacon, 03 Hanover Street. 

The Loup Bavce, Broomball, Dunfermline, 

James Guast, L.B.C.P. & 8. Edin. Stromuess. 

Davin Convitie Lusk, South Dean, Colinton Road, 

H. P. Macuttias, Advocate, 12 Nelson Street, 

Wiuuas W. Natemrra, C.A., Auchincampbell, Hamilton, 

Moxracu Leteurox Ripoway, Architect, St John’s House, Dewsbury. 
Joux Pexwy Wiisos, 11 Ducunaad Place. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By the Right Hon, the Ean. or Rosgneny, K.T., D.C.L, LL.D. 
F.S.A. Scot., through Sir Tuomas D. Gisoy-Canmronaxn, 
Bart., F.S.A, Soot. 


Belt-purse or Sporran of sealskin, with brass mounting, ornamented 


with human faces in relief. 
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Small Notebook, with parchment leaves, hound in wood, aaid to be 
a piece of the onk which concealed Charles Ul. (after the battle of 
Worcester), the boards ornamented with borders and centrepieces 
composed of scrolls of oak leaves and acorns in pierced silver-gilt, 
The purse, with the notebook inside, ts said to have been found con- 
cealed in a atable at Whitburgh, near Soutra, Midlothian, 


(2) By Rev. Canon W. Gueexweut, D.C.L., Hon F.8.A. Scot,, 
Durham. 

Convex Dise of bronze, 54 inches diameter, slightly convex, with 
central perforation and four loops at the hack. 

Large Cylindrical Armlet of bronze, 4 inches diameter and 22 inches 
in breadth, one edge everted, the other ridged. Both these objects were 
found, with many other articles of bronze, gold, etc., in the Heathery 
Burn Cave, Durham, as deseribed by Canon Greenwell in the Archeologia, 
vol. liv. p, 102, where two similar examples are figured. 


(3) By Roseat Locrean, 15 Charlotte Street, Lerth. 


Stone, 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 10 inehes, with emblematic sculpture, 
and the inscription on a circular scroll, “ VINGINITAS ET UNITAS NOSTRAB 
FRATERNITAS,” under the date 1720, in a triangular pediment, from 
Storey'a Alley, Leith, 


(4) By W. 3, Gupptz, Provost of Fortroge. 

Casts in lead of the oval Seal of the Burgh of Fortrose and the 
circular Seal of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Ross, The Seal of the 
Burgh, which measures 3 inches by 1} inches, hos in the central oval 
the figure of St Peter in canonical vestments, holding a key in the left 
hand, and the right hand uplifted in the attitude of benediction, The 
legend is S1GILLVYM COMVNE BVRGI DE ROSMARKYN, but blundered by 
the substitution of 8 for o in the second word. The ehapter seal is 
12 inches in diameter, and has in the centre the figures of St Peter and 
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St Boniface, with the inscription round the edge 5 CAPITVLI sANCTORVM 
PETRI ET BONEFACII DH ROSMARKIN. 


(4S) By Dr Saarre, Ollaberry, Lerwick, 
Cinerary Urn of steatitic clay, 84 inches in height, and the same in 
diameter at the mouth, tapering to a base of 3] inches diameter, found 
at Nissetter, Gluss Voe, Shetland, 


(6) By the Masrer or THE Rots. 


Calendar of State Papers, Venice, vol. xi., 1607-1680; Acts of the 
Privy Couneil, New Series, vol. xxviii. ; Calendar of Inquisitions, Henry 
OL, vol. i.; Year-Books of Edward I1., year 18; Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, Edward ITI., vol. iv., 1321-24, and vol. v., 1324-27 ; Calendar of 
Treasury Books, vol. i., 1660-67; Calendar of Papal Registers—Papal 
Letters, 1404-15; Calendar of State Papers—PForeign, 1579-80; 
Domestic, 1673-75; Colonial, 1696-07. 


(7) By the Rova. Soctery or Norrukes Axtiquantes, Copenhagen. 
De Danske Ronemindesmaerker af L. F. A. Wimmer, vol, iv. part i. 


(8) By Davin Munnay, LL.D., FSA, Scot., the Author, 


Museums, their History and their Use, with a Bibliography and List 
of Museums in the United Kingdom. S$ vols, §8vo. 1904, 


(9) By Sir AncoipaLp Camprent Lawate. 


Early Scottish Charters, prior to a.p. 1155. Collected with Notes and 
an Index. Ey Sir Archibald C. Lawrie, 8vo. 1905, 


(10) Ky Grorce Mackay, M.D. 


Ancient Gaelic Medical Manuscripte—an Article in the Caledonian 
Meilical Journal, vol. vi., No. 2, October 1904. 





EXCAVATIONS AT FETHALAND AND TROWIE KNOWE, SHETLAND. i7l 
There were also exhibited :— 


By Col. Matcoum, C.B., of Poltalloch. 


Seven Sepulchral Urns and three portions of Urns, found on his 
estate of Foltalloch, Argyllshire. [See the subsequent Communication 
by Dr Joseph Anderson. | 


The following Communications were read :-— 


L 


REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT FETHALAND AND TROWIE EKNOWE, 
SHETLAND: AND OF THE EXPLORATION OF A CAIRN ON 
DUMGLOW, OXE OF THE CLEISH HILLS, KINROSS-SHIRE, By 
Tux Hox. JOHN ABERCROMBY, Sroneraey. 


Fethaland.—On the 4th of June 1904 T paid a preliminary visit to 
Fethaland to inspect a site which Mr R. Haldane believed to be the 
ruins of a broch. The Isle of Fethaland is now connected with the 
Mainland by a neck of rough, shingly beach, 350 feet wide, and at the 
highest tides in rough weather this narrow strip is nearly swept by the 
sen. At a short distance to the east of the neck is a low grassy mound 
on slightly rising ground, surrounded on all sides, except to the north, 
by higher and rocky ground. This mound, about 5 feet high at the 
most, had the appearance of a very much ruined broch, or analogous 
structure. Close to it on the south side, and also on the other side of 
the neck, there are fully a dozen houses, the remains of a fishing village 
which formerly existed here. About fifty years ago several hundred 
persons inhabited this site and owned sixty boats, with an average crew 
of seven men, Twenty years ago the boata were reduced to forty, and 
now the village is entirely abandoned. The village, though not the 
mound, is marked on the 1-inch and 25-inch 0.5. maps. 
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In the 12th volume of our Proceedings, page 203, in a communication 
to the Society, the Reverend G, Gordon incidentally mentions “the 
undoubted broch of Feideland” (Fethaland), and at page 206 Mr 
Cockburn is of the same opinion in this respect; both took the mound 
for the site of a broch. 

Two men and « boy were engaged to excavate and clear out the 
mound, and I visited the site on the 12th, 13th, 16th and 18th June, 
but was not present during the whole time that the excavations were. 
being conducted, 

On removing the turf and clearing away the loose earth and rubbish 
the existing external wall was found to stand only a very few inches 
above the natural surface ; it was completely razed to the ground. The 
outline of the structure, as will be seen on the plan (fig. 1), is far from 
circular, and seems a good deal damaged on the south side, near the 
entrance. Its greatest length measures 49 feet and its greatest width 
37 feet, At Aon the plan there is a slightly curved chamber 11 feet 
long hy 34 feet wide, with an entrance 34 feet in breadth, At the west 
end of the chamber is a step about 3 inches higher than the reat of the 
floor, At Bthere are also remains of a curved chamber 6 feet by 34 feet, 
nearly closed at the south end by an upright slab 3 feet long. Between 
the outer edge of the alah and the inside of the outer wall is 10 inches, 
At C there seemed to be the remains of o beehive hut, as the walls on 
the north side, which are still 3 feet 4 inches high, are not vertical, but 
project a little forwards. The large stone to the right of C ia 2 feet 
2 inches long and 3 feet high. At present the highest part of the 
ruined structure lies between C and the paved road to the north, and ua 
there are indications that something more would be found by continuing 
the excuvation in that direction. 

The recess D, which seems to have been used os a fireplace, as 
quantities of ashes were found there, is formed by three slabs; that to 
the north ts $1 inches high, that to the west 34 inches high, and that 

| to the south only 15 inches in height. Its prolongation westwards, 
marked F, shows a row of horizontally placed slabs, extending for about 
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7 feet, and about 2} feet wide, They look like the roof of a drain or 
narrow passage, which on a future oceasion it might be advisable to 
open up. 





Fig. 1. Ground-plan of Structure at Fethaland. 


At E there is o rectangular depression 64 feet by 4 feet; on the 

north side the height of the wall is 34 inches, on the east 30 inches, 
Close to the north-west corner of the structure is a paved road, or 

perhaps the foundation of a wall, 5 feet wide, leading due north, and 


covered with turf, but I only followed it for a few feet. 
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The present entrance is about 4 feet wide, but this is the moat 
dilapidated part of the ruins, and here the structure has suffered moat 
from the hand of man. The entrance leads straight to a rectangular 
foundation of modern date, the site of « fisherman’s house. In clearing 
out the angle now remaining were found ashes, a piece of a clay tobacco- 
pipe, a No. 6 steel fishhook, and a few links of an iron anchor-chain. 

The other objects found during the excavations are all more or less 
fragmentary and of no special interest, as the workmanship is so rough 
and incomplete, 

A stnall stone rectangular receptacle, 5 inches by 3 inches, with two 
lateral projections at one end. The measurement of the very radely 
excavated hollow is 3 inches by 13 inches, by 2 inch deep, 

Small segment of a circular steatite bowl, J inch deep, The bottom 
of a steatite vessel, hollowed out of a rough untrimmed block; the 
workmanship very rude. Half of « rough block of steatite, 104 inches 
long, hollowed on one side into a bowl-shaped depreasion 21 inches 
deep. 

A small piece of steatite, squared on three sides, about $4 inches 
equare, which seems to form part of a receptacle. It is slightly hollowed 
on one side by means of a tool, leaving very deep impressions, 

Twelve fragments of steatite vessels showing segments of hollowed 
surfaces rudely picked into the face of the stone. 

Fragment of a side of a stentite vessel, with fat bottom and smooth 
thin sides, of far better make and finish than the above fragments, 
It measures 34 inches by 3 inches, 

Eight small fragments of plain, fairly hard, but hand-made pottery, 
the paste of which contains much mica. One of the pieces shows a flat 
bottom. 

A roughly cireular net-ainker, made from a beach stone, with a 
diameter of 62 inches, and with two perforations, a larger one at the 
centre and o smaller near the edge. 

A net-sinker of slaty stone, 74 inches by 5 inches, of irregular shape, 
and perforated near the centre, 
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A nearly circular pestle of hard, heavy, waterworn stone, 74 inches 
long, with a diameter of about 2} inches, showing signs of use at one 
end, The other end is broken, 

The lower end of a natural stone used as a small pestle, It is 
4 inches long, of oval section, 24 inches by 1} inches, One end has heen 
broken off. 

A few bones of animals, the tooth of a small ox, and quantities of white 
whelks and limpets, were also found in excavating the site. 


Trowie Knowe.—About half a mile north of Lochend, North Roe, 
Shetland, at the foot of the South Beorgs, on the property of R. ©. 
Haldane, Esq., there is a sepulchral cairn known as the Trowie Knowe, 
—‘Trow being the Shetland form of the Scandinavian word Troll. 
On the Ordnance Survey map it is colled the Giants Grave, but this 
term, properly speaking, applies to two adjoining standing stones, 

The cairn lies on a natural rise in the ground of low elevation, and 
has a diameter of 27 feet with a height of about 5 feet. When I 
saw it, it had been previously opened, partly by Mr Haldane after 
Dr Robert Munro's visit last year, and partly by a predecessor, Many 
stonea, too, had been removed from it a few years ago, when the road 
to North Roe, which runs about 50 yards to the east of it, was 
constructed, 

When I attacked the cairn on 2nd June 1904 the walls of the 
west chamber A (fig. 2) were exposed, but the floor was still covered 
with large stones. On removing these, I found the axis of the 
chamber lay due west (magnetic); its greatest length was 6 feet 4 
inches, its greatest width 4 feet; the narrowest part measured 1 foot 
10 inches, and the height from the floor to the roof, of which only 
a very small portion remained, was 4 feet 3 inches. The north and 
south walls of the chamber (fig. 3) were each composed of one huge 
stone (a and 6 on the plan), That on the north side (a, a) measured 
at least 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet | inch; the dimensions of the other 
could not be measured, as the ends were concealed, The northern 
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stone was upright, but the other one was sloped at an angle of 
about 45°, 80 that the upper edge of it nearly touched the northern 
stone ot the west end of the chamber. Here one lintel stone of the 
roof, covering a length of 1 foot 10 inches, remainéd in position; all 
the others had fallen in. 


———+> Nimag) 





F rT te I? Feet 


Fig. 2. Groond-plan, Trowie Enowe, 


[ am inclined to believe that these two stones were there before 
the chamber was constructed, and that their convenient position 
supggestel the idea of utilising them to form oa place of sepulehre, 
for no other stones in the cairn approached these in magnitude. 

Near the bottom of the chamber were three flat stones, which 
probably formed ‘part of the floor, lymg in a grey-coloured mud, for 
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the bottom was very wet. Below the stones was a quantity of black 
mud. When dry, both kinds of mud were examined, and some of 
it was found to he very light in weight and to contain small pieces 
of chareowl, The only objects found in the chamber, and at a rather 
higher level than the mud, were two smooth beach pebbles of eruptive 





Fig. 3, The Weat Chamber (A), Trowie Knowe, 


rock, like Iecciated lava, beautifully spotted and striated; one has 
a long diameter of 3 inches, the other of 24 inches. The workmen 
informed me that no pebbles like them were to be found on the beach 
at Loechend, but Mr Haldane has seen similar ones at Uyea, about 
7 wiles to the north-west. 
The thin, low septal stones, marked ©, about 24 feet high, at the 
VOL. XXXII. 12 
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east end of the chamber, suggested that another one Iny to the east. 
This proved to be correct, for on removing the stones that filled it 
another chamber, EB, roughly pentagonal 1m shape, was disclosed, It 
meastred 4 feet 10 inches in length, with a maximum width of 


i" font. The tro largest sbonea, marked [) E., theasured respectively 





Fig. 4. Retaining-wall at west ond of Trowie Knowe, 


4 feet 2 inches in height by 24 feet in width, and 4 feet 2 inches 
in height by 2 feet 5 inches in breadth. This chamber was paved 


with flat stonea, but nothing save o beach pebble was found in it, 
On removing the peaty covering of the cairn, at a distance of 10 feet 

10 inches west of the back of the chamber A, a well-built retaining- 

wall (fig. 4), fully 2 feet high and 1 foot 3 inches thick, in two tiers 
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of dry masonry, was found, and traced round the northern half of the 
cairn, The stones between this wall and the megulitha of the chamber 
had evidently been thrown in promiscuously, as they lay in all directions 
and had not been placed methodically. 


Cairn on Dumglow.—One of the isolated summits of the Cleish Hills 
that run along the southern edge of the county of Kinross is known 
as Dumglow, with an altitude of 1242 feet above the sea-level. Its 
southern face rises precipitously above the small Black Loch, and a 
little to the east of this lies the considerably larger Loch Glow. The 
hill of Dumglow, or Dunglow, on which may be seen traces of an ancient 
British earthwork, lies on the estate of Cleish Castle, the property of 
Mr W. Young, but rented to Mr William Stuart. 

In the of 1903, when I happened to be on the top of the 
hill with Mr Stuart, I noticed what looked like a caim or sepulchral 
mound. Having in the meantime obtained the requisite permission 
from the proprietor, on Saturday, 17th September 1904, I proceeded, in 
company with Mr Stuart and two workmen, to cut a trench across the 
mound. : 

The cairn has a diameter of 50 feet, with a height of about 54 feet, 
and operations were begun by cutting a trench (fig. 5) across it from 
east to west. From its commanding position it has happened that on 
great occasions, such as that of the King’s coronation, bonfires have been 
kindled on the top of the mound. It was not surprising, therefore, to 
find great pieces of charred wood and iron hoops of tar-barrels on the 
summit, For some feet down the earth was reddened by the heat of 
the fires, and molten tar and the melted glass of whisky-bottles had 
penetrated to considerable depths. 

Externally, the mound had the aspect of o cairn, as it was cased all over 
with stones of moderate size, but below the stony surface the interior 
was largely composed of earth, much of it of a clayey nature, mixed 
with stones, At the east end of the excavation nothing was found, but 
at a distance of 234 feet from this end, at a depth of 2 feet 7 inches, 
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a piece of melted glass was picked up. On approaching the centre of 
the mound, at about the natural level of the ground, this part of the 
trench began to fill with surface water, owing to the clayey, retentive 
nature of the soul, At the centre, at a depth of 6 feet 7 inches from 
the top of the cairn, what seemed to be a plank of wood or trank of 


n tree, lying in n direction parallel with the trench, was felt by hand 


2 or 3 inches below the muddy wouter. When extracte tt was 





Fig. 6. Trench through the Cairn on Domglow, 


found to he part of a hollowed-out tree-trunk of oak, measuring T feet 
1 inch by 11 inches at the broadest part. But one end was certainly 
missing, and a good deal of the wood had decayed away. On the same 
level aa the east end of the tree-trunk, o piece of slightly iridescent 
glass of modern date was picked up, and a smaller bit of dark bottle- 
olass, 

This find closed the work for the day, and operations were only 


resumed on Saturday, lat October, by which time the water in the 
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excavation had disappeared. Shortly before Mr Stuart and I arrived 
on the spot, the two workmen had found, about 3 feet north of the centre, 
and ata depth of 6 feet 9 inches, a small, perforated, lathe-turned disc 
of wood, with a dinmeter of 23 inches, like the wheel of a child’s trolly- 
eart. The diameter of the hole is 1 inch, and the thickness of the disc 
l? ofan inch, It is evidently quite modern, and may easily have fallen 
in from near the aurface, as, hefore knocking off work on the 17th, the 
excavation had been partly filled in, lest any of the sheep grazing on 
the moor should receive damage by falling into it, Ata depth of about 
7 feet we come upon the bed rock. The excavation at the centre was 
enlarged to cover a space of 10 feet square, and carried down to the 
underlying rock, without finding anything. The surface of bed rock was 
uneven; on the south side of the excavation it formed a sort of shelf or 
natural raised step, and the tree-trunk hod been deposited on the lower 
level to the north of the step, which thus partly protected it. 

Although it is not quite certain, it is highly probable that under the 
Dumglow mound we have an instance of tree-coffin burial, Dr Joseph 
Anderson has kindly drawn my attention to two Scottish examples 
of this practice, In the New Statistical Account for Aberdeenshire 
(xii. 354), the Rev. W. Donald, of Peterhead, records the finding in 
the pariah of Longside of two oak coffins or chests in a tumulus of mosa, 
One of them was entire, They had been hollowed out of solid trees, and 
each measured 7 feet by 2 feet. The sides were parallel and the ends 
rounded, and they had two projecting knobs to facilitate their carriage. 
No vestige of bones was found in either coffin. They had been covered 
over with slabs of wood, and lay east and west, 

In dimensions, material, and orientation, these tree-coffins from 
Aberdeenshire agree very well with that from Kinross-shire. 

In the other reference (P.5.A.5., xii. 3360-8), the Rev. J. Mapleton 
describes the finding in a peat-bog near Oban, at a depth of 4 feet of 
made ground, of a roughly hollowed-out trunk of a tree, 5 feet 94 inches 
long by 2 feet wide and 1 foot 7 inches deep, of which a representation 
is given in fig. 6 It lay north and south, and was taken by 
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Mr Mapleton for a cance, No signa of bones were noticed in it and 
no implements. Logs were placed lengthways along each side (the 
“ounwale") of the tree-trunk, and these were kept in place by stakes, 
the intervals between being stuffed with moss. The outside measute- 
ments of the structure were 74 feet by 2 feet, with a height of 2 feet 
* inches, The cover had been formed of branches of birch and hazel, 
and stuffed with mos. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare gives four examples of tree-coffin interments 
with skeletons, and six in which the body had been firat cremated, but 








Fig, 6, Coffin of the trunk of a hollowed oak, found (1578) at Dalrigh, Oban. 


these latter may be passed over. In every case objects had heen laid 
in the grave which help to determine the age of each. 

Near Warminster, ina large barrow 13 feet high, he found, ata depth of 
5 feet, remains of a skeleton, deposited nearly east and west, in a wooden 
box or trunk of a tree, Among the bones was a small bronze dagger, 
On the floor of the barrow, a few feet from the centre, was a cinerary 
tirn, now lost, standing upright, containing burnt bones (Ane. Walla, 
i. 52). This interment probably belongs to a latish period in the 
Bronze Age, 

Near Amesbury, in a large barrow 15 feet high, he found at the centre, 
on the natural level, o shallow oblong excavation, in which was a rode trunk 
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of elm, containing a skeleton, with ita head to the north-east, Near the 
head was a beautiful red urn, with five handles on the neck, apparently 
turned on the lathe; near the breast Iny a bronze dagger, 84 inches by 
2} inches, and a bronze awl, 24 inches long, with a bone handle; near 
the thigh lay another bronze dagger with four rivets, measuring 64 inches 
by 2 inches (op. cit, i 122-3). All these objects are now in the 
Devizes Museum. If the urn is really turned on the wheel it must 
belong to a late portion of the Bronze Age; it is figured by Thurnam 
(Archeotogia, vol. Ixiii., pl. 29, fig. 3), and compared by him toa jar for 
holding preserved ginger. 

In the same district as the above, ina large barrow 94 feet high, Hoare 
found, in an oblong excavation at the natural level, a shallow wooden 
ease of boat-like form, containing a skeleton, lying north and south. 
With it was a necklace of jet and amber beads, a knife-dagger and 
awl of bronze, and a small urn of neat form (op, cit., i, 124-5). 

In a barrow at Overton Hill he found, at a depth of 10 feet, a 
skeleton in an excavation in the native chalk. The skeleton was in 
a contracted position, with the head to the east; near it was a small 
knife-dagger, an awl and a little celt, all of bronze. The skeleton seems 
to have been inclosed in the trunk of a tree (op, cit. 90). Tf the little 
celt was flat or slightly flanged—it seems to be lost—thia interment 
must belong to an early period of the Bronze Age. 

Canon Greenwell (Brit, Barrows, pp. 375-0) found in the parish of 
Rylston, West Riding, under a barrow 5 feet high, a coffin formed from 
the trunk of an oak split in two and hollowed out. It was 7} feet by 
1 foot 11 inches wide; the trunk had been cut off at each end and then 
partially rounded, but on the outside it was left in its natural condition. 
The hollow within was 6} feet by 1 foot wide, roughly hewn out, and 
showing marks of the tool, It was laid north and south, with the 
thicker end to the south. The body had entirely decayed, and nothing 
was observed but an unctuous substance of animal origin. The corpse 
liad been enveloped in a woollen fabric reaching from head to foot. 
Canon Greenwell believes the interment belongs to the Bronze Age 
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and at p. 377, in a note, gives a few additional references relating to 
tree-cottins in this country and in Denmark, 

In Crante Brifannica is figured a coffin made from the trunk of a 
large oak split in two. It was found in a barrow at Griathorpe, North 
Riding, in a grave from 6 to 7 feet deep, covered by a mound with a 
diameter of 40 feet and a height of 3 feet, The external measurements 
of the tree-coffin wera 7} feet by 34 feet, but the interior length was 
only 54 feet. It contained the skeleton of an old man, and a bronze 
blade 34 inches long with two rivets, and the bone top of the handle, 
The body had been wrapped in skin, fastened ot the breast by o bone 
pin 3 inches long, 


IT. 


NOTICE OF TWO CINERARY URNS AND A PENDANT OF SLATE FOUND 
AT SEGGIECROOK, IN THE PARISH OF KENNETHMONT, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE. Ev J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.5. A. Scot. 


On the 16th of October last, while excavating material for mending 
roads, in a gravel-pit on the farm of Segyiecrook, in the parish of 
Kennethmont, Aberdeenshire, some roadmen exposed the rim of an urn, 
without, however, happening to notice it, Fortunately they stopped 
their work before the urn had got displaced or damaged, leaving it with 
the rim protruding from the face of the gravel, or rather decayed rock. 
That evening it was discovered by Mr Peter Gordon, son of the farmer, 
and by a friend who was along with him, They took great eare in 
removing the veazel from the sand and gravel in which it was imbedded, 
and succeeded in getting it out intact, though badly cracked. Four days 
after the discovery of the first urn, and after the face of the gravel-pit 
had been further excavated, the workmen, at a distance of about 8 feet 
south-west of where the firat urn was found, came wpon a second urn, 
which had collapsed and was found to be in fragments. 

In some parts of the pit the “rotten” rock comes right up to the layer 
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of surface soil, which has a depth of about 6 te 8 inches. In other parts 
the rock haa become disintegrated to the consistency of rough aand to a 
depth of 2 feet under the soil, and it was in the rough sand that both 
urns had been buried, The pocket for No. 1 had been excavated right 
through this sand and about 6 inches into the “rotten” rock, the depth 
from the aurface of the soil to the bottom of the pocket where the urn 
rested being about 3 feet, Urn No, 2 was found at about the same 
depth. The material immediately surrounding both urns was noticed to 
be darker in colour than the muss of the gravel in the pit, so much #0, 
that, when approaching the place where the second urn was deposited, 
and before any of the fragments of it were exposed, the workmen 
suspected its presence from the darkness of the aand. 

Both urns are of the cinerary type. Urn No, 1, which was found 
standing upright on its base, was filled nearly to the brim with burnt 
human bones, fragments of the ekull, leg-, and finger-hones being 
recognisable. Among the bones were found several pieces of flint, 
ealeined and turned white by the action of fire. One of the pieces shows 
sins of having been flaked, and looks as if it had been aseraper. There 
was no appearance of the mouth of the urn having heen furnished with 
a lid or cover. The mouth was covered simply with gravel, which 
rested on the burnt bones. The same day, after the urn had been 
removed, and hefore anyone had disturbed the place where it had been 
found, Mr Gordon returned to the place, and using his pocket-knife he 
carefully picked away the bottom and aides of the pocket in which the 
urn lind sat, in the hope that some relic might be found, Ata depth 
of about an ineh under the place where the urn had rested, a small thin 
pendant of slate (fig 1), ornamented and perforated, was discovered. 
Mr Gordon could not say whether this object had been originally 
placed in the bottom, or whether i hod fallen down from the walls 
of the pocket, but there is no doubt that it had been deposited in the 
material immediately surrounding the urn. It is roughly oblong in shape, 
with rounded corners, and is perforated at each of the two corners 
adjoining one of the long sides, If this object were suspended for wear 
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its longer axis would aszume a horizontal position, The object measures 
145 inches on its greater length and 1,4, inches along the top and bottom 
edges. It is #2 inch in breadth and 1 inch in thickness. The holes 
ire countersunk from both sides, ore 1), inches apart from centre to 
centre, and measure ,', inch at their narrowest diameter, The object is 
ornamented on the face, and the back is plain, The ornamentation is 
composed of two lines drawn roughly parallel to, and at distances of 
about yt, and 4 inch from, three of the sides; on the fourth there is a 
single line, 

Urn No, 2 had probably (like its companion) contained burnt bones, 
small pieces of which were noticed amongst the fragments of pottery and 
the blackened earth where the urn had sat. Unfortunately the greater 
number of the fragments of the urn were carted away with the gravel, 





Fig. 1. Penilant of slate found under um No.1. (4) 


When I visited the site a few days after the discovery I was able to 
secure some small pieces. I also noticed many small bits of charred 
wood lying about, as well as some particles of burnt bones, 

Urn No, 1 (fig, 2) belongs to the type of cinerary urn in which the 
heavy overhanging upper part is absent, It is of a light yellowish-brown 
colour, except a part of the inside which is coloured Mack, The vessel 
is made of a rough paste of sandy clay mixed with broken bits of stone. 
It is rather under the average size of cinerary urns, being 94 inches in 
height, from 69 to 7 inches in diameter across the mouth, T] inches at 
its greatest breadth, and 4q inches across the base. The thickness of the 
walls is , inch and that of the bottom 7 inch, The mm is 4 inch 
broad. The urn isin the form of two truncated cones placed hase to 
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base, The two portions join at a point at about two-thirds up the wall 
af the urn, where the junction is emphasised by the presence of a 
rounded and slightly raised moulding about { inch in breadth and about 
1 inch in height. Below the moulding the urn tapers towards the 
base, fower-potlike, for a distance of 62 inches, and this part is quite 
devoid of ornament. Above the moulding the urn narrows, but at a 
leas angle than the lower part, for a distance of 3 inches to the lip. 





Fig, 2 Cinerary Urn (No. 1), 


This portion is covered by a broad band of ornament 28 inches in 
breadth, composed of crossed oblique lines contained within two lines 
encircling the urn, one J, inch below the rim and the other the same 
distance above the moulding. The rim, which is angled downwards 
towanls the inside of the urn, is decorated with a series of crossed lines, 
forming a continwous hand of diamonds or lozenges about ¢ inch long 
and 4 inch broad, All the lines of decoration on the urn have been 
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drawn with a pointed tool while the clay was soft, and it is apparent 
that the urn was held upright during this process, as all the lines other 
than the horizontal ones have been drawn downwards. The potter has 
been careful, when commencing to draw the lines, to start exactly on 
the upper horizontal line, with the strokes slanting both to the right and 
to the left, so that while the lines always meet on the upper line at an 
angle, yet the intersection of them at the foot is seldom on the lower 
line, and consequently they often do not end in an angle. From the 
intersections of the lines it is seen that those slanting to the right were 
drawn first. Seeing that the urn had been held upright when the lines 
of ornamentation were being drawn, it is quite evident, from the slant 
at which the strokes cut into the outer skin of the vessel, that the artist 
must have been right-handed, The crossed lines occur at irregular 
intervals, some being 4 inch and others } inch apart. They ore drawn 
at such angles os sometimes to form three lozenges and sometimes 
two complete lozenges and a half of a lozenge between the upper 
and lower tnelosing horizontal lines. 

The recovered fragments of urn No, 2 are so few and go small that it 
ig impossible to restore the vessel. However, several parts of the rim 
and walls allow of some of the dimensions and decorative features being 
ascertained, Apparently the urn had somewhat resembled urn No. 1] 
both in size and in the scheme of ornamentation. Its mouth, judging 
from the are of the circle formed by the remaining fragments of the lip, 
was of nearly the same size as that of urn No. 1. The rim was of the 
same angled type, dipping towards the inside, and was of the same 
thicknesse—4 inch. The walls of the urn were the same thickness— 
pr inch; and it has been eneireled by at least one raised and rounded 
moulding of the same dimensions as the moulding on urn No.1. The 
armamentation on the parts recovered has heen impressed on the soft 
elay with a twisted cord of two strands, possibly formed from grass or 
hay. The urn has been encireled, at a distance of finch from the rim, 
by two lines close to each other, and the band of ornament below this 

posed of oblique crossed lines 4 inch apart, forming lozenges 
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about 3 inch long and 4 inch broad, The twisted cord has been im- 
pressed on the moulding encircling the urn, and also in the centre of 
the rim going round the mouth of the vessel, where it has been crossed. 
with short lines slanting from left to right about } to { inch apart. 

Since this was written a third cinerary um was found, two or three 
fect from urn No. 2, Unfortunately its fragments were removed with 
the gravel, but charcoal and burnt bones were noticed. 

The site of these interments, which lies a little above the 700-feet 
contour-line, is on the eastern slope of the ridge of a hill which rises 
towards the north, The hill is under cultivation, and the site of the 
buriuls is about 200 or 300 yards from the top of the ridge. There 
were no signa above ground of any interments. As in each case the 
top of the urn was more than o foot under the deepest furrow that 
could be made by a plough, the burials would probably never have been 
revealed by agricultural operations, No doubt many such burials have 
taken place throughout the whole country, and will only be brought to 
light by unusually deep excavatory work. Nearly a mile to the south of 
the burinis, on the west, north, and east sides of the Bin Hill, Leslie, there 
are marked, on the Ordnance Survey map, “ Site of Tumuli,” “ Supposed 
Cromlech," and four times Site of Cairn.” All these remains would 
probably be swept away when the land was being trenched preparatory 
to cultivation. 

The Society is indebted to C. E. N. Leith-Hay, Esq., of Rannes ancl 
Leith-Hall, for kindly allowing the relics to he exhibited. 

[t may be well to record here that the sculptured stone formerly at 
Neawhigging, Leslie,’ has been removed by Mr Leith-Hay to the policies 
adjoining Leith-Hall, for better protection and preservation, 

Another sculptured stone, the one which was formerly at North Red- 
hill,? has been removed by Lt.-Col, Foster Forbes of Rothiemay, to 
Rothiemay Castle, and re-erected close to the castle for safety. 

t Described and figured in Zuriy Christion Monuments, p. 177, fig. 192, 
2 Jiid., po 14, fig. 161. 
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RECORD OF THE EXCAVATION OF TWO STONE CIROLES IN KINCAE- 
DIN ESHTRE—{1) IN GARROL WOOD, DU ERIS; (2) DN GLASSEL WOOD, 
BANCHORY-TERNAN ; AND (IT.) REPORT ON STONE CIRCLES IN 
ABERDEENSHIRE, WITH MEASURED PLANS AND DRAWINGS; 
ONTAINED UNDER THE GUNEING FELLOWSHIP. Br FRED E. 
COLES, AsstsTraxT KEErEL or THE MuUsEUM, 


During the spring of last year it was suggested to me by the Hon. 
J. Abercromby that some excavations might be made within a few 
of the Stone Cireles of which I had prepared plans and drawings, I 
therefore put myself into communication with several of the proprietors 
on whose estates the Circles stand, with the view of obtaining permission 
to excavate. In some instances consent was readily and courteously 
given, Out of three exceptionally eligible sites, viz, Tomnagorn, be. 
longing to Lady Gordon Catheart of Cluny; Loanhead of Daviot, on 
the lands of Major Seton; and Garrol Wood, Durris, which lies near 
the western boundary of the superbly wooded estate owned hy H, R. 
Baird, Esq., the last was chosen. The selection wos made mainly 
because the site is the most southerly of all the sites in Kincardineshire 
likely to yield interesting results, Grateful acknowledgments are due 
to the proprietor for his permission to excavate; to Mr A, Macdonald, 
of Durris School, through whose interest in, and knowledge of, the 
general antiquities of the district I was led to approach Mr Braid the 
factor, and to Mr Braid himself, who most heartily seconded my efforts 
by obtaining desired permission, selecting workmen, getting the 
Circle-area cleared of trees and undergrowth, and supplying tools and 
implements according to my directions,’ 

Excavation of Garrol Wood Oircle.—The site is near the western 
limit of the wood covering Mullach Hill, and at the altitude of close 

1 The forester, Mr Crosier, andthe three excellent workmen, William Maccallum, 


Alexander Marshall, and James Marshall, did all in their power to render the 
investigation complete and trustworthy, 
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upon 800 feet above sea-level. Formerly the Circle would most prolr 
ably be visible for a considerable distance in several directions. In 
many parts of the planted portion of the hill great granite and whin- 
atone boulders lie conspicuously above the ground, and there seem to be 
indications of a general stoniness also in many directions, 

Operations were begun on Monday, September Sth, and occupied my 
band of observers daily until Saturday the 17th. Having already my 
own ground-plan of the Cirele to work from, I came to the spot provided 
with four sketch-plans, each sheet showing an area representing on the 
ground 30 feet by 24. Every sheet was so lined off in connection with 
the rest that when the investigation was complete, and the four sheets 
placed edge to edge, the detailed results on the ground-plan were at once 
discernible, 

The object I kept in view was to unearth the Cirele in sections, 
squared off by lines of posts which we drove into the ground at points 
already measured to seale on the ground-plan sheets. We dug no 
trenches and used no pickaxes.! Every stone that was obviously nota 
part of the structure—and there was a vast quantity of stones there 
naturally as well asa great deal of structure—was levered up and over- 
turned, and in all cases where an apparent “setting” of stones wae laid 
bare we dug within these always down to the hard, gritty, yellow sub 
soil, in order to be quite certain that no isolated deposit waa overlooked. 
The men were instructed to be most careful not to move any stones that 
were earth-fast or appeared to be part of an alignment of stones, where- 
oever such might be found; and this rule was faithfully kept to 
throughout the whole excavation. | 

While the men were clearing the ground of the superincumbent small 
stones, peaty soil, roots, and other obstacles, we set out a new plan of 
the Circle, the plan previously made,* when the trees stool denze all 


1 ‘The tramp-pick used in the North, and, to the best of my knowledge, onknown 
in the South of Scotland, j#.a much more manageable and efficient implement than 
the pickaxe., A large portion of the excavation was dene with trowels., 

* See Proceedingt, vol. xxxiv, p. 158, 
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over the site, not being sufficiently accurate. To a post vertically fixed 
behind, ie. outside of the Recumbent Stone, at the middle of its length, 
a strong cord was attached at a point level with the summit of this 
Stone. It was then carried forward due north and fastened to another 
post at the same level and near the centre of the Cirele, Lastly, it waa 
made fast to another post in line with the other two, at a point 15 
inches weat of the western outer edge of the North Stone. This correct 
north and south line served the double purpose of keeping the bearings 
of the general contour of the Circle accurately in view, and acted after- 
wards 23 0 datum-line from which all sectional measurements were made. 
When carefully measured, we ascertained this line to he 51 feet 2 inches 
in length. The opposite axis, due east and west, lies between a point 
4 feet south of Stone [L, and a point 7 feet 3 inches north of Stone 
VIU. Lt measures 63 feet 6 meches, an increase of 19 feat 4 inches 
over the firat diometer. To theae pointe of difference reference will 
afterwards be made. 

At the outset, it must be borne in mind that the whole area within 
the great Stunding Stones waa extremely stony; towards the centre this 
stony accumulation was doubtleas the low cairn formed by those who 
had placed their interments here, but in the other portions natural 
enuses had former it. 

The complete ground-plan (fig. |) shows the results obtained at the 
conclusion of the entire excavation, on the scale of 164 feet to 1 inch. 
Several of its detailed features are also shown in the illustrations 
(figs, 4-6), reproduced from photographs taken by Mr Turner, of 
Banchory, and Mr James Ritehie.! 

The mere order in which discoveries were made being, as I think, 
insignificant, I shall begin by describing everything as from the nominal 
centre of the Circle, viz, at a point 19 feet 2 inches north of the 


' Mr Ritchie, of Port Elphinstone School, a corresponding member of the Sociaty, 
merits a special worl of thanks for the keen interest be has long displayed in 
photographing the Circles and the Sculptared Stones of Scotland, His Photographs 
rank quite among the very tmest things of their kind, 
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outside edge of the Recumbent Stone. This point was the upper 
surface of the gritty granitic rock which was encountered nearly 
throughout the excavated area, It was at the depth of 4 feet 7 inches 
below the level of the top of the Recumbent Stone (see the lower 
section, fig. 2). Round it were found six small slabs of granite, 





Fig. 1 Garrol Wood Circle ; Ground-plan. 


rudely wedge-shaped, set round a cavity scooped out of the subsoil, 
with their edges contiguous, so a8 to form a funnel-shaped pit, which 
measured @ feet 2 inches in dinmeter across the mouth, 10 inches 
in depth, and 4 inches across the base, This was full to the brim 
of comminuted barnt bones and fragments of charvoal, The pap on 
its S.E. shows where a seventh small slab had originally been placed. 
Almost due north of the pit, at the point marked on the plan with 
VOL, XXXIX, Ld 
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a thick square cross, we found charcoal and several fragments of a 
rather coarse kind of pottery, presumably of an urn; the pieces 
are too small to be identified as those of any special type of sepulchral 
vessel, and are quite devoid of ornament. On the N.W. of the pit, 
marked on the plan with a barred hexagon, was a deposit of incinerated 
bones, resting upon a emall thick slab of granite. At three other spots 
marked in black, the &,W., the 5S., and the SE, there were also 
found similar deposits in shallow cavities scooped ont of the subsoil, 
but without any stones either below or beside them. 

None of these latter deposits was more than a few inches below the 
surface of the subsoil, The upper edges of the central pit were about 
flush with that surface, and the whole of this flattish central space, 
(dotted in the plan), measuring 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, was at 
a lower level than the edges of the thick squat stones (shaded on the 
plan) which ineclosed it, The trowelling out of all the soil from this 
central flat space, and its subsequent riddling through two sieves, 
occupied us for the better part of two days, and if may therefore 
be held to be exhaustive. 

Near to the inner faces of these thick earth-fast stones there were, 
at A and at D, long, fairly thick, flat slabs; that ot A quite vertical, 
the other at D sloping into the ground outside.’ On removing the 
mould and the low mound of small stones accumulated here, the two 
large, broad, flat stones B and C were discovered, and, not unnaturally, 
great interest was aroused by their extremely cist-like appearance, 
When they were both carefully levered up, there was nothing below 
but soil Later, when the other similar slabs, E, F, G and H, were 
disclosed, the same absolutely negative result was obtained. Several 
of these stones, F and G in particular, bore evident signs of having 
lain beneath the mould for only a comparatively short period, for 
lichens and moss were visible, adhering to their broader edges. It 
acemed, therefore, just to conclude that, like the stones A and DP, 





1 Both these stones are shown in my original plan ; see Proceedings, vol. xxxiv, 
p. 158, 
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these other six stones had originally been set up as an innermost 
fence, as it were, their edges nearly touching, to the principal inter- 
ments. I therefore hed these stones reared up into what appeared 
to be their original positions; and the view (fig. 4) shows them thus 
in their “restored” sites, It also shows the central pit. In the 
plan, the bases of these eight stones are shown black; and the con- 
jectural positions of the others, which doubtless completed this part 
of the structure, are given in thick dotted lines, 

The ring of thick, short stones (shaded in plan) rose on the average 
about 13 inches above the subsoil ; their line, also, was very incomplete ; 
and all these features taken in conjunction confirm the early impressions 
of thia Circle, that « good deal of disturbance must have once occurred, 
partly due to the planting of the site with the firs and to dike-building, 

All the eight vertical slabs but one are of the “ heathen” whinstone ; 
the exception (Stone F) was o fine red granite. They were all of a 
pretty equal height and breadth, 4 feet 8 being the utmost height. 

Roughly concentric with this central ring of stones, and at about 
13 to 15 feet outside of it, there was unearthed a ring of great stones 
of all forma and dimensions; these are shown in thick outlines on 
the plan (see also the views from the N.W. and the E., figs, 5, 6). 
They varied in size from one on the N.W. are, 4 feet 4 by 2 feet 2, 
to those on the extreme east, which average 2 feet in breadth. The 
majority were flattish, a few bemg bulky and rounded boulders, 
None was over 14 inches in height It will be observed that this 
ring of boulders is broken by wide gape at several points on its 
western semicircle. These, I think, indicate that the builders of 
the dike bounding the wood on the west removed many stones 
from this, the most convenient, part of the Circle; and this explana- 
tion of the gaps here also betite the broken-down condition of the 
two innermost rings just described, 

The ring of flat boulders is continued on the 5.8.W. are till it ends in 
a broad thick slab which is wedged in underneath the bose of the 
West Pillar (just visible in fig. 4). On the S.E. are, the boulder-ring 
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turns sharply and ends in an almost rectangular line where it joins the 
last of a row of massive stones placed due north between the East Pillar 
and the Recumbent Stone. These stones (shaded in the plan) are from 
14 to 22 inches in height ; two others of the same character and size are 
still dn #itu in front of the Recumbent Stone; but the corresponding 
ingle on the west, if ever complete, is now devoid of any stone-setting. 
In connection with the boulder-ring and the space outside of it, six 
emall spaces are shown dotted in the plan, J,K,L,M,N,@. From the 
contours of their stone-settings, these were the most suggestive spots for 
possibly containing interments; and in each case the interior was 
earefully searched, every spadeful of soil being sifted, but without the 
discovery of any substances indicating deposits of a sepulchral nature, 
Several of the large stones of the boulder-ring were also lifted up and the 
soil below examined, and at the bases of ench Standing Stone (L—-VIIL) 
the ground on all the four sides was dug into down to the subsoil, but 
in oll eases with the same necative result. Coreful examination and 
vertical measurements were also taken of all the Standing Stones still 
in sifu, the details of which are appended in the subjomed table -— 
Stone [. : vertical height, + feet 11 inches, 
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The West Pillar measures to the surface of the subsoil on the inner 
face 6 feat 5 inches, but on the outer face quite 8 feet. The East Pillar, 
from its dangerously inclined position (see view, fig. 6), we had to leave 
unexplored.’ In all the other cases, however, these vertical heights were 

1 Tt was arranged that none of the Standing Stones should be overthrown, or if 
overthrown by accident, the stone should be restored to its original position; and 


as heavy tackle would have been required for euch re-erection, I did not choose to 
run any risks with regard to this Stone, 
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ascertained by digging actually beneath the one edge of the Stone aud 
feeling its turning inwards; and the main result, therefore, relative to 
the depth of the setting of these stones is, that in mo imstance were 
their bases found to be more than 16 inches into the aubsol. 

They were all well packed round with fragmenta of stone more or less 
angular, against which, as notably in the case of Stone VIL, a weighty 
boulder was sometimes placed, 

Around the Kecumbent Stone ond the West Pillar, we removed 
a great quantity of amall waterworn stones of all shapes and kinds 
before touching the accumulation of black mould upon which they lay. 


The highest portion of this heap of stones was abont 6 feet distant 


from the inner edge of the Recumbent Stone, and its height was 2 feet 
3 inches above the surface of the subsoil there (see the sectional views, 
fig. 2). At the outer side, the buse of the Reeumbent Stone turned 
inwards just at the aubzoil level, 4 feet 7} inches below the summit of 
the Stone; on its north or inner face it was necessary, in order to reach 
the turn of the base, to dig through the subsoil for a depth of 9 inches, 
at which point our tools encountered hard gritty rock of the same com- 
position os that forming, as already shown, the base of the central pit, 
Between every two of the great Standing Stones we lnid bare ao 
double row of smallish eurth-fast stones, the breadth hetween being the 
breadth of each Standing Stone (see fig. 5). At some parte the rows 
were filled in with small stones. It is, perhaps, extremely diffieult to 
assert with any certainty either that these stone-rowa are comval with 
the Circle and belong to it, or that they donot. After full considern- 
tion, 1 am led to the conclusion that they do not belong to the pre- 
historic era of the Cirele, and, indeed, that they may be merely the 
remnants of an old dike of a century ago. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that these stone-rows are continued on the S.E. are between 


1 Tn front of the Recumbent Stone we discovered no traces of charcoal or other 
indications of the action of fire, And although black mould of the surface and 
subsoil were dug inte to a joine depth of about 3 feet 6 inches, nothing in the nature 
of an artificial arrangement of stones was revealed, 
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Stone VILL. and the East Pillar, and on the 8,W, are between the West 
Pillar and Stone [., where, however, their continuity is much broken. 

I have already had occasion! to point out that in many of the larger 
Stone Circles of the Recumbent Stone variety, it is clear that the 
Recumbent Stone group stool, when the Circle was complete, well 
within the circumference outlined by the great Standing Stones. Our 
exploration of Garrol Wood Circle tends to confirm this, beeause the 
new plan shows, more pronouncedly than ever, that the central 
interment was placed in the true centre of a ring of stones which went 
fully 12 feet south of the Recumbent Stone ; or, in other words, that 
the east and west diameter of 63 feet 6 inches was originally balanced 
by a north and south one of the same length? In searehing the ground, 
however, on the south of the Recumbent Stone, we have to admit that 
no traces of any other blocks of stone could be seen ; but that cannot, of 
course, be taken a8 proof that they never stood there. 

When the whole excavation was completed, most of the smaller stones 
and boulders were restrewn over the ground lying between the various 
structural rings of stones, and sufficient soil cast over them ao as to 
throw up the structural portions into strong relief; and under these 
conditions the photographs taken by Mr Ritchie were made, And the 
opportunity was then afforded, also, for making o drawing of the whole 
Circle, the reproduction of which is shown in the previous illustration 
(fig. 3). 

Ir T. H. Bryce, to whom I submitted the several deposits of 
incinerated bones found near the centre of the Circle, hos reported on 
them as follows :— 

“The remains from Garrol Circle submitted to me by Mr Coles 


consist of four separate deposits of burnt bones. They have all the 


usual characters of hones deposited in the soil after cremation, They 


' Proceedings, vol, xxxvilil. pp. 206-200, 

? As the triangulation of the Circle was checked by other measurements, in three 
different ways and by several different readers, unter my direction, both by chain 
and by tape, ita aocuracy cannot be called in question, | 
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are completely burnt through; are grey on the surface, but show the 
usual white fracture, 

“Certain of the fragments from each deposit are indubitably human, 
and each lot of hones seems to represent the remains of a single cremated 
body. 

“The fragments are not of sufficient size to allow of a determination 
of age or sex, but they admit of the statement that in each case the 
individual had reached adult life.” 

2 Glassel,—The small and curiously-shaped group of Stones here was 
deseribed in the report for 1899, at which date I was under the 
Lmpression that it was wholly undisturbed. There being no other site, 
for which permission to excavate had been granted, within any feasible 
distance from our headquarters near Strachan, I called on Mrs Mitchell 
of Glassel, and readily obtained her permission to make a thorough 
examination of this Circle, We did this on the 20th September; and it 
was not until the digging had actually begun that one of the workmen 
employed informed us that about twenty-five years ago the Circle had 
already been dug into, This notwithstanding, we carried out the 
excavation, Mrs Mitchell and friends being much interested spectators ; 
and during the day we explored the whole interior, measuring 21 feet 
by 10 feet, and consisting for the most part of fine gravelly sand. All 
of this was riddled with our usual care, but the only evilences of 
deposits were a minute flake of light grey flint and « few fragments of 
charcoal, It was proved that the previous excavation—not necessarily, 
therefore, the original prehistoric one—took the form of an oblong with 
rounded ends, as shown in the plan (fig. 7) by a dotted surface. The 
contour of this hollow was well marked off from the hard subsoil around 
it by being easily worked, In it were found three waterworn boulders, 
and at the S.E. Stone (No, 5) of the four forming a square there waa 
o small reddish stone, not granite, and quite unlike the others. It was 
under the edge of this small stone that the flint chip and charcoal 
fragments were found. Two other large waterworn stones lay beside 

[| Proceedings, vol, xxxiv. p. LES, 
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Stend 3, both resting upon the subsoil; they were raised, and the soil 
beneath and aboot them searched, 





Fig, 7. Glassel Circle; Ground-plan 


Near and outside of Stone 3 lay a large flat, not very thick, alah af 


indurated clay-slate, or stone of some kindred species. It was totally 
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unlike any of the Standing Stones in character, size, and form, and at 
our former visit it suggested itself to me as possibly a cist-cover, On 
this hypothesis, 1 ventured to suggest that its future resting-place should 
be in the centre of the Circle, and there it was place at the close of our 
excavation, 

Among our observations it should be recorded that the true vertical 
height of two Stones was ascertained: No, 3 measures 4 feet 7 inches, 
15 inches being in the surface mould and only 4 inches more into the 
subsoil; No. 5 is 4 feet 5 inches high, and searcely goes into the subsoil 
at all. 

In correspondence with Mrs Mitchell since the date of our excavation, 
I have not been able to elicit any further account of the Circle, except 
that it was certainly dug out several years ago, but that no relies what- 
ever were then discovered, The probability therefore is, that at some much 
earlier date that 1879 the site was explored and despoiled of ite contents. 

To the south of Glassel House, between the north bank of the Beltie 
Burn and the mill walk and lade, there are two large Stones standing 
on the edge of the limestone rock here forming the bank of the stream. 
They appear to be blocks of whinstone, but are so thickly clad with 
mosses and lichens as to render it almost impossible to state the nature 
of the stone. They stand due N.W. and 3.E. of each other. The 
centres of their summits are § feet 9 inches apart. One is 3 feet 8 
inches, the other 3 feet 6 inches in height; the taller being five-sided 
and 11 feet in girth, the shorter four-sided and 7 feet 10 inches in girth 
at greatest, There is no record of there having been other stones in 
association with these two here, but they obviously seam to be the 
remnants of a group, 

In the wood, a little way to the north of the Glnsgzel Circle, is a 
great boulder called the Bishop's Stone. In ground-plan it is irregularly 
triangular, the sides measuring 17, 15, and 16 feet respectively. In 
general height it is nearly 6 feet, and near the middle of the summit 
6 feet 6 inches, The computed weight is about 38 toms. It is com- 
posed of grey granite. 
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IT. Rerort os Stowe Crecies cx ADERDERNSHIRE: 


l. fn the Image Wood, Aloyne,—During all our surveys it has 


never been our lot to meet with so small a Cirele as this. The apace 
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Fig. 8. Circle in the Image Wood, Aboyne; Grognd-plan, 
between the immer faces of its north and its south Stone is only 11 feet 


wide In the prospect of being able to exeavate such oa amal] are 


with ease in one day, I visited the site, and in the meantime wrote 
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to the agent of the Marquis of Huntly to obtain permission for the 
purpose. No reply having come, I, after some few days’ auepense, 
revisited Aboyne, and hearing that Lord Huntly was then in the 
vicinity, I despatehed an express message to him requesting the 





Fig. 10. Aboyne Circle; View from the West. 


permission. Unfortunately, it was not in his lordship’s power to 
grant the permission at once; but in his reply Lord Huntly said -— 
“T may tell you that some years ago I dug o eross-trench at this 
Cirele and found only some black earth and cinders, insufficient to 
enable me to decide whether the Circle was a Pictish dwelling-house 
or a burial-place. Nothing of interest was found.” 
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As time was passing, I had now to content myself with making 
a plan and drawings of this Circle (see figs. 8, 9, 10), 

The «ite is in an oak plantation on the left of the road to the 
home-farm at Aboyne Castle, and is distant from the front of the 
“Huntly Arms” about half a mile. 

On the Beinch Ordnance map the Cirele is shown as one of five 
Stones, und incomplete on the east—the exact opposite of what their 
present positions are (see the ground-plan, fig. 18). 

The first notable feature is, as already stated, the extreme smallness 
of the inclosed area; the next is, the close juxtaposition of the two 
Stones on the north , and the third is, that all the Stones are beanti- 
fully #rect, massive, and shapely blocks of granite and whinstone, | 
subjoin their heights :— 


Stone A, 3 feet 14 inches, whinstone, flat-topped, 
» B, 3 , 64 ,, pale red granite, pointed. 


C, 4, 34 .» whinstone, rugged-topped. 
» D, 8,1) 4 pale red granite, fat-topped. 
fe E, 2 74 ah ta ha] rugged-topped. 


The circumference, taken through the centres of the Stones, is 
exactly 40 feet. A very slight mound rises around the bases of all 
the Stones, causing the inelosed space to be slightly higher than the 
general level of the ground outside; but this may be due, I think, 
in some degree, merely to the modern path being carried round the 
Cirele. 

There is o very brief notice of this Circle in the New Statistical 
Arcount, where it is aleo recorded that a Sculptured Stone, formerly at 
Loch Kinord, was removed thence and set up near the Cirele, 

9 On the Gill called Tom-naverte.—This remarkably situated Circle 
came under observation as long ago os the year 1792, when the minister 
of Coull parish wrote of it thua:—“ About 1) miles west of the manor 
are to be seen the remains of a Druidical temple. The place is called 
Tam navric [sie], which signifies the Hill of Worship .. . only a few 
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large stones, some upright, some fallen."! In 1842 the following 
remarks are made by the Rev. W. Campbell, A.M?:—“One of those 
Cireles of Stones standing upright, so common in Britain, und called 
Druidical Circles, may be seen on a small hill called Tom-na-hivrigh, 
er the Hill of Worship or Justice.” 

In the description of the parish of Tarland ‘and Migvie by the 
Rey. Andrew and the Rev, J, Watson, this hill and Circle are noticed 
as the “distinct remains of a distinguished Druidical temple, con- 
taining two Circles formed of large erect stones at short intervals, 
from 4 to 5 feet in height, 3 broad, and 2 feet thick.”* 

Reference is also made‘ to it by Dr John Stuart in these words :— 
“ 2. the eastern termination of the ridge is called Tom-naverie, 
on which are to be seen the remains of two Circles of large erect 
stones,” = 

The site, on a fine green hillock 597 feet above sea-level, is encom- 
passed by hills on every side—hills near at hand in the adjoining 
parishes, hills in the middle distance, as ey. Clochnaben, Kerloch, and 
Morven, while Lochnagar and some other Grampian peaks close in the 
panorama in the extreme west. The Circle is placed on the crest of the 
erean and broomy hill at a point 300 yards 5.8,W. of the Mill of Wester 
Coull, and would in past times have commanded the view of perhaps 
six or seven other Circles on the N., the N.W,, and the W. In this 
respect we may compare it with the fine trenched Circle near Insch, on 
the Candle Hill. Only poor remnants of these are said still to remain. 
What little soil there is seems to be very thin, and great masses of the 
underlying granite protrude in several directions. On the weat a large 

l Old Stat. der, vol, Hi, p, 201, * New Stat. Ace, vol. xii. p. 958. 

a New Stat. Aec., ihid., p. 842. * Proceedings, vol. i, p, 2640, 

® [t is somewhat disconcerting to te unable to decide from these accounts whether 
there were on Tom-naverie really two separate circular groups of stones standing 
apart, ur whether the ‘two Circles,” aa above deseribel, were really one group, 
having concentric rings of stones. Dr Stuart notes three other Circles in. the 
vicinity—one at Knowehead, one between the Doune and Tarland, and the third to 
the west of it; also several Cairns in close proximity to them. 

* See Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 545, 
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portion of the hill-face has been quarried away, and quite recently the 
quarrying has been carried close up to, within indeed 3 feet of, one 
of the few Standing Stones yet tn situ (see the plan, fig. 11), The close 
cover of the broom-bushes tends further to disfigure the Circle, and 
renders exact mensuration extremely difficult,! 

Technically, there are several interesting features in Tom-naverie 
Circle, The first to arrest the eye is the size of the massive earth-fast 
Stones set in on the east and the west of the Recumbent Stone (A Band 
CD on the plan, fig. 11). Like those in the Circle at Hatton of Ardoyne, 
they are much larger and higher than any of the settings of such stones 
elsewhere observed. Further, the interior space shows indications of 
two concentric settings of Stones, several of those in the outer ring being 
specially large and massive. And lastly, the position of the Recumbent 
Stone is 60 widely abnormal, that it was only after repeated readings of 
the compass and the most careful comparison of the general topographi- 
cal features of the district that it was possible to feel assured of the 
correctness of our observation. The plan (fig. 11) shows this great 
prism-shaped block of whinstone lying with its longer axis pointing 
N.N.W. 25°; or, to restate the case, if a vertieal line be drawn from 
the centre of its inner face at right angles, it would bisect the Circle in 
the direction of N. 65° E. This is by far the greatest easterly divergence 
yet recorded in the positions of recumbent stones, 

All the other great Stones, whether still ereet or fallen, appear to he 
of the pale red granite of the hill in loeo, Stone L stands 5 feet T inches 
clear of the ground, and girths at the base 8 feet 6 inches ; it is a rugged 
and rather top-heavy block, and the rock near ite base has been quarries 
away so close as to cause real uneasiness lest this fine Stone should be 
shaken from its foothold. Stone U1. ia awanting; whether it has met 


1 This, Tam pleased to say, will no longer be the case; for I enlisted the interest 
of the miller, Mr M'Robbie, in the Circles, and gained his promise that these ip. 
cumbrunces should be cleared away, His ready help in the second day's planning of 
the interior | here cordially acknowledge. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxxv. p. 244. 
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the fate we dread for its fellow cannot now be affirmed ; but it 1s high 
time that steps were taken to ensure the future safety of all the Stones 
that are left. Stone IIL has a very square flat top, and is only 3 feet 
$ inches in height; its basal girth is 5 feet 6 inches. 





Fig. 11. Circle on Tom-naverie; Ground-plan. 


The fourth Stone has fallen prostrate backwards down the slope of 
the hill, It measures 4 feet 6 inehes in length, 2 feet 6 inches in 
brendth, and is 14 inches thick above ground. Stone V. has a 
rhomboidal hase, girthing 6 feet 6 inches, and is 3 feet 1 inch in height, 
measured to the crest of its ridge. 
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Stone VI. leans inward, having at present a vertical height of ? feet 
11 inches, Its full length down the slope of its back is 5 feet, and in 
girth at the base it measures 6 feet 9 inches. Stone VII. is awanting, 
unless the fragments lying near ita site are pieces of it broken up for 
some utilitarian purpose, The VIIIth Stone has a flat top, stands 
4 feet 8 inches above the ground, and girths 9 feet 8 inches, Ita outer 
face is quite smooth and vertical, and meastres fully 3 feet 9 inches 
across the base, The East Pillar (see fig. 12), in its present fallen state, 
shows a thickness above ground of 2 feet 3 inches. It is a huge, 
ponderous, and very uneven mass, measuring in extreme length and 
breadth 7 feet 3 by 4 feet G inches, The West Pillar, also prostrate, is 





Fig. 12. Tom-naverie Circle ; View from the South. 





even larger and probably heavier. Its ascertainable thickness is 1 foot 
10 inches at the western edge. It is 9 feet long and 4 feet wide, 

The Recumbent Stone, which has been computed to weigh 12} tons, 
measured along its nearly straight gable-like summit, is 10 feet 
4 inches in length, but its base is 11 feet 5 inches long and nearly 5 feet, 
in breadth. The lower inside edge of the Stone goes deep down Amongst 
small stones ani cavities beyond the reach of hands or tapes; and its 
position suggests the probability that it is not now what it was originally, 
but that, owing to some attempt at searching below it, the Stone haa 
fallen forward a couple of feet or thereby, Its outer slope, from apex to 
ground, measures 5 feet 3 inches, and its steeper inner slope 3 feet 
5, the apex-ridge being 3 feet above ground in vertical height. 


: 
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The four great earth-fast blocks A Band C D are part of one of the 
concentric settings now proved to be so frequent an adjunct of the 
Cireles, They seem to have been placed here with more than usual 
care, for B and C are each 2 feet 4 inches exactly above ground, and A 
and 0 1 foot § inches. All the reat of the earth-fast stones, near the 
assumed site of Stone II. 4y., and the larger ones on the east arc, do not 
rise to this height, none being over 17 inches high. 

It will be noticed that the five Stones still erect and the fallen one 
(No. 4) are set almost precisely on the circumference of a true Cirele 
56 feet in diameter, and also that the Recumbent Stone is on the same 
circumference, and not within it, as in some of the larger examples. 
The innermost low setting of smallish stones (shaded in the plan, fig. 11) 
is almost truly concentric with this, and is 28 feet in diameter; but with 
regard to the middle setting, much confusion exists, which, without 
excavation, it would be futile to attempt to explain. 

3. Wawkmill, near Tarland.—aA little to the north-west of the village, 
and on the west bank of the Millhead Burn, there is marked on the 
O.M, the site of a Stone Circle—a site now marked by only one 
Stone. The height above sea-level is 520 feet. The surrounding 


1 As to the name of the hill on which the Circle stands, the following six forme 
of spelling oceur:—Tom-na-yerie on the Ordnance map; Tom-na-verie, Tomna- 
hivrigh, Tam-na-vric, Toma-na-verron, ond lastly, Tom-nive-rie, This last, and 
most aberrant, a9 at first it seams, of all these pronunciations, was the accentnation 
and by an old Tarland resident who laid great stress upon the middle syllable, 

“nayy-rie.” In the neighbourhood there ts the name Carnareron, or Carn-na-veron, 
to supplement this name, To what language these names ore to be ascribed may 
in itself be perplexing ; but, through the good offices of o friend, I may quote the 
following suggestion, made ‘by one with whom the study of Gaelin placenames is 
a long-cherished and accurately developed science, “The form given in the 
Statistical Account seems the best,—Tom-na-Aierich ; ond may be for Tom-na- 
A’-ivbhroich (pronounced, Tom-na-hi ivrich)=the Mound of the Yewwood. Though 
there may be no yews at the place now, the mound may have been a burying-place, 
and we know that the yew wos closely associated with graveyards, ¢g, the ancient 
Portingall Yew.” This suggested interpretation of this puzzling name is merely 
given by Mr Gow asa probable one from the spelling; he has not heard the name 
pronounced, But the remark raises the question; Is it a fact that the yew-tree was 
planted in Scotland in direct association with burying-grounds! 
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ground swells very gently into a slight rise, and the Stone leans a little 
to the south. Itis a broad and massive block of whinstone, having a 
girth of nearly 9 feet and a height of 5 feet 8 inches. Its northern 
face, trending due N.N.W. 5°, is the smoothest and most vertical 
(see fig. 13), 

The following patticulars were gleaned through inquiries made by 
Mr Ritchie, of Port Elphinstone School:—That about seventy years 





Fig. 13, Remains of Stone Cirele at Wanlkmill, Tarland, 


ago Mr Kason, the father of the present tenant of Waulkmill, had 
removed the ten or eleven other Stones forming the Circle, an action he 
afterwards much regretted ; and that he also knocked off two projecting 
pieces of this one Stone now left, because they interfered with the 
ploughing. Mr Ritchie also informed me that Mr J. A, Milne of 
Melgum, who owns these lands, had in his possession certain relics, 
believed to be stone and glass buttons, which were found in 1898 in 
a stone coffin unearthed in the sand-pit closely adjoining the Circle. 
Upon this, | wrote to Mr Milne requesting the favour of an ingpection 
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of these relics, and in the course of a few days they were forwarded to 
me. The account given of their discovery is to the following purport, 
In the Aberdeen Evenitny Eaeprese of Gth August 1898 we read :— 


* An interesting find of an antiquarian character was recently made by Mr 
Cooper, gamekeeper, Melgum, Tarlancd, in the shape of what appeared to be the 
grave of some person of distinction, Mr Cooper was digging in a sand-bank 
when he came upon four undressed stones, each measuring about 2 feet broad 
and 18 inches high, placed one above the other, and at a depth of 4 feet from 
the surface. The position of the boulders aroused Mr Cooper's interest, and on 
taking further search he discovered eight stone and glass buttons . . . which 
were of different coloura, and were about an inch or 7 of an inch im diameter, 
lying at regular intervals, as if they had fallen from the garment worn by the 
occupant of the tomb. A silver buckle of antique workmanship, and two or 
three pieces of steel or wrought-iron, apparently the remains of some weapon, 
aa well aaa number of small bones, were aleo found, The bones, when lifted, 
immediately crumbled into dirt. . . . 

“Mr Duguid Milne, proprietor of Melgum, we understand, is taking a great 
interest in the tind.” 


In his letter to me accompanying the relies Mr Milne observes :— 

“T think the printed cutting was supplied by the policeman at 
Aboyne, who had the things in his possession for some months, until I 
heard of them and claimed them.” 

Then, after noting the resemblance between these buttons, of blue glass 
and vitreous paste, and others he had seen in the museum at Palermo(which 
had been found amid the ruins of Girgenti), Mr Milne continues :— 

* At a later date, some time in 1899, a number of silver articles were 
found in the same sand-pit. My own keeper, Cooper, heard of them about 
1901, and told me they had been taken away by the man who had found 
them, who was working in the pit. No one else seemed to know about 
the things, whatever they were, and I fear all trace of them iz lost,” 

The objects found in 1898 by Mr Cooper, associated with the 
interment in the sand-pit, consist of—(1}) Seven small flat rounded 
dises of reddish-brown and light-brown quarteite. Four of them are 
perfectly circular, and are § of an inch in diameter and { of an inch in 
thickness; the other three measure respectively [; inch by { inch, 
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t# inch, and +} inch by inch. They are all evidently natural pebbles, 
showing no signs of artificial abrasion, shaping, or tooling of any kind ; 
but they have heen, as evidently, selected on account of their marked 
equality in size, form, and thickness, so as to form a set. Two quartzite 
dises of almost precisely the some form, size, and colour were found 
among the relics obtained by the Society during the excavation of the 
Middle Fort on Dunadd, Argyllshire, during 1904. Smaller stone dises, 
varying in species, were also found at Camelon. A polished dise of 
serpentine, pale green mottled with black, is amongst the relics preserved 
in the Museum, found amid the ruins of an ancient inhabited site on the 
Ghegan Rock, near Seacliff, presented hy Mr J. W. Laidlay in 1870, 
This dise measures very slightly over of an inch in diameter by zr of 
an inch in thickness, and is perfectly round and naturally amooth. 

Somewhat similar are the two much smaller and thicker flattish 
pebbles of brownish-grey quartzite which were found, with two other 
irregularly-shaped pebbles and a portion of a thick ring of jet, in a cist 
near the underground house at Cairnconan, Forfarshire. 

Dr Anderson suggests that stone and glass discs of these types were used 
as tablemen, or counters in a game, analogous examples being found in 
Norway and elsewhere, and that the roughness of the flat under surface of 
the clises of glass ond vitreous paste is due to the process of manufacture, 

Any of these discs of quartzite could have heen utilised as buttons by 
being tightly wrapt in a small piece of leather, left sufficiently long on 
oné side to be twisted up into a tang for fastening. 

(2) Two fat rounded cireular discs of translucent rich dark-blue glass 
and portions of two others. These compare closely in diameter and 
thickness with the quartzite dises just described, except that the under 


surface is quite fint and somewhat roughened, as if by having been 


affixed to a socket or setting. Tf this was the case, these glass dises also 
could have been used as buttons. I am indebted to Mra L. M. Smith, 
F.5.A. Seot., for sending for comparison o small glass disc, anid to have 
been found in a Pheenician tomb, and aequired with other relics in 
Sicily, It is of translucent pale green, not so neatly finished as the 
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Tarland dises of blue glass, and measures $ of an inch in diameter— 
about the same dimensions a3 the dises from Camelon. 

(3) Two circular dises of nearly the same size and form a3 the rest, one 
measuring i inch the other 34 inch in diameter, but composed of 
vitreous paste of three tints, run into a decoration which is not formal 
or regular enough to be classified asa recognised pattern, The colours 
employed are a pale turquoise-blue, a dall Indian red, and a pale biseuit- 
yellow. Both in colourscheme and the very effective and pleasing, 
although irregular, lines of this decoration, these vitreous paste discs are 
unlike any other pieces In the Museum. 





Fig. 14. Discs of quartzite, vitreous paste, and blue glass, and small penannalar 
brooch of silver found at Waulkmill. ({.) 


(4) A piece of almost colourless glass, 14 inches in length, 7 inch in 
thickness, and cylindrical in form, not unlike part of the stem of a 
large wine-gluss, 

(5) A small silver penannular brooch, 7 inch in diameter, oval in 
cross-section, with very lightly expanded ends, and the upper surface 
corrugated with deeply and regularly incised transverse bars. The 
fastening-pin measures 1} inches in length, and is of the type shown 
in the illustration (fig. 14). 

4, Coreedardar Stone, Birse'—The mite of this Standing Stone is 
cloae to the road that here tops the ridge dividing the policies of 


1 For this investigation I am indebted to my son Cecil. 
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Finzean from the Wood of Balnahard, at an altitude of 745 feet above 
sea-level, and half a milo N.W. of Whitehill post-office, as marked 
on the old Ordnance map, 

(Juite near it, in a fir plantation, are two great Cairns, marked on 
the O.M. as irregular oblongs. 

The Stone has been split, and now has the two portions set inte 
u bed of conerete and pieced together by strong iron bands, rather 
to its disfigurement, bot much to its preservation. It is a thick and 





Fig. 18. Corsedardar Stone, Finzean, 


squarish block of reddish granite, not more than 4 feet 7 inches in 
height and 7 feet in girth (fig. 15). The name, Corsedardar, is on 
the O.M. given to the hill, and not to the Stone, the word being printed 
in plain lettering, 

In the New Statistical Account! the Rey. (seorge Smith writes -— 
“A little farther eastwards {from Finzean] a long granite stone, such 
18 was used in ancient times to mark the grave of some eminent person, 
was dug up a good many years ago, and now stands on the top of the 
hill of Corsedardar,” 


' Vol, xii. p. 780, date 1849, 
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IV. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS ON RUBERSLAW, EOX- 


BURGHSHIRE, AND NOTICES OF ROMAN REMAINS FOUND THERE. 
By ALEXANDER 0. CURLE, F.3.A. Scor. 


The peak of Ruberslaw is a prominent feature in the landscape of 
southern Roxburghshire. Situated in the angle formed by the confluence 
of the Teviot and its tributary the Rule, it is nine miles distant from 
the nearest point of the English border, five miles as the crow fies east 
of the town of Hawick, and five and a quarter miles south-west of 
Jedburgh, Attaining to an altitude of 1392 feet, unlike the numerous 
hills of the district, it has a summit rugged and precipitous, composed 
of igneous rock much exposed and disintegrated, which has thrust its 
way through the strata of the old red sandstone lying on the flanks of 
the hill. Leyden has aptly described it in Scenes af Infancy: 

“Dark Ruberslaw, that lifts his head sublime, 
Rugged and hoary with the wrecks of time ; 
On his broad misty front the giant wears 
The horrid furrows of ten thousand years.” 


Being an isolated peak, it commands a magnificent prospect of the 
surrounding country, To the east and south the Cheviots meet the 
skyline; to the west range the grassy hills of Liddesdale and of 
Selkirk- and Peeblesshires; while to the north lies the valley of the 
Terviot, and over ten miles of fertile champaign the triple heights of 
the Kildons assert themselves, with the more distant Lammermoors 
crowning the horizon, For a fort or post of observation it affords the 
most commanding situation in that region, Viewed from the west and 
south, the characteristic features of the hill are: the summit terminating 
in a precipitous rock, some 25 feet in height; a plateau which 
from the base of that rock stretches round towards the south- 
east: and about 60 feet below the edge of the plateau, a natural terrace 
passing round the hill from the east and south and drawing towards 
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the summit on the north. From the north-west a rough track leads 
through the heather, mounting the shoulder of the hill, and after pass- 
ing between a number of rocky hillocks and intersecting the terrace, 
approaches the summit at the north-eastern extremity. Immediately to 
the south-east of the hillocks which form the left side of the pass, up 
which this track leads, is a similar but broader depression which, run- 
nitig in the same direction, meets it just below the summit and before it 
meets the terrace. This hollow measures about 25 paces in width, and 
is strewn at intervals with large boulders, which present such regularity 
of aspect, crossing it in rows, as to suggest that their position is not due 
to natural causes ; and therefore | direct attention to them, though it 
may not be possible to form a definite conclusion concerning them. 
About 120 yards from the point of junction with the path, a ridge 
across the hollow suggests the existence of a wall; 15 pacea nearer 
a line of boulders is met with; at 1] paces further on a similar line: 
amd at 13 another; and for some distance onwards the boulders crop up 
irregularly over the surface in considerable numbers, 

The summit, as will be seen from the plan, is roughly pear-shaped in 
outline, the broader end being near the entrance towards the north-east, 
while the narrow extremity bends slightly towards the south. Except at 
the entrance, where the approach leads up an easy gradient, it is flanked 
all round by steep banks and precipitous cliffs, which latter at the extreme 
south-western end rise about 25 feet above the plateau beneath. Near 
the centre of this cliff a chasm runs from top to bottom, which, from its 
occupancy and employment in Covenanting times, bears the name of 
“Peden's Pulpit.” The greatest length of the summit is 265 feet; its 
maximum breadth, which occurs at 80 feet from the entrance, is 105 feet, 
The entrance (marked A on the plan, fig. 1) between two rocks is 8 feet 
in width, und across its sill there is a suggestion of the base of a wall. 
Proceeding inward, you enter a basin, the edges of which are chiefly 
natiral rock; but in one place at least, on the north side, though grase- 
covered, there appears to be a wall filling up a gap between two rocks: 
The ground rises gradually, and at 65 feet inwards on the north side 
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attains its highest point, an outcropping rock swept bare by the winds, 
and from a few feet inside the northern edge reaching nearly half way 
across. On the opposite side of the summit another rock of smaller 
dimensions crops out to the surface. Joining these two eminences at 
the eastern end, there is a bank (marked B on the plan) which has all 
the appearance of being artificial, All around the summit, following 
the edge, runs a mound or rampart with a trench on the inner side. 
This rampart in some places is still several feet high, and, to judge from 
two sections, which seem to have heen made by sheep, is composed of 
earth and small stones, From the face of one of these sections I 
picked out a number of minute fragments of bone, bleached with the 
elements. The trench is particularly definite on the northern side, and 
is here divided by transverse ridges of o foot or so in breadth, probably 
the bases of walls, into a number of rectangular enclosures, apparently 
for hut shelters against the rampart. I have noted seven of these along 
this side, the largest of which, nearest the outcropping rock, is 30 feet 
long, while the others, though all varying in size, are mostly about 
half that length. At the south end (at C on the plan) a pathway leads 
down a steep bank to the plateau beneath. Now, although there is no 
appearance of a built wall on the summit, except, as mentioned before, 
near the entrance, yet on the slopes around there lie rickles of stones 
many feet deep, either the wreck of a wall which crowned, or faced, the 
earthen rampart, or perhaps placed in their present position to impede 
the rush of an enemy 

Five-and-twenty feet or more below the summit, and to the south of 
it, lies the plateau already referred to. Towards the south-west it is 
more or less level and grassy; but on the south, and running parallel 
with the summit, is o moss of rock reaching for 210 feet eastwards, 
separated from the base of the slope, which runs down from the summit, 
by a narrow stretch of turf about 20 feet in width. This rock on the 
inner side rises gradually as the ground falls away towards the east, but 
on the southern face it is throughout rugged and precipitous, and 
forms a strong natural defence. The main part of the plateau is 
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surrounded by a rampart which starts at the base of the cliff, 45 feet 
to the north-west of Peden’s Pulpit, and proceeds along the edge of the 
plateau, This rampart has also been slightly broken into at one point, 
and shows its composition to he stones, of no great size, and earth. 
Following it along, we come to the math entrance at a spot (marked D 
on the plan) exactly opposite the commencement of the narrow pmss 
between the summit and the rocks, and $4 feet distant therefrom. This 
entrance is 13 feet across. To the south of it at intervals may be seen 
the lower course of a wall of rode masonry. composed of rough unhewn 
blocks of whinstone, and the debris strewn around shows that the wall 
must have been of considerable dimensions. This building is slightly 
below the level of the rampart, and apparently formed a facing to it. 
Proceeding onwards from the entrance the rampart meets the rocks to 
the south of the plateau on the edge of the southern fee, and o yrass- 
grown path the whole length of the ridge shows the line of the defences, 
Now, this ridge culminates in a cliff (E on the plan) which towards the 
summit, 7.¢, on the inner side, presents a face about $0 feet in height, 
and is distant about 40 feet from the rocks at the edge of the slope 
opposite. As this was undoubtedly a weak point in the natural defences 
of the hill, the fort builders erected an enormous wall to fill up the gap 
and link on the rocky ridge with the summit. What the height of 
this wall originally was we cannot tell, but the debris forms a heap 
across the gap several feet high and 24 feet broad. On the outer or 
enstern side of this masa of debria, and 14 feet back from it, there is an 
irregular row of boulders set on end, running pornllel to it. It is 
difficult to see exactly what purpose these boulders could have served 
with a high wall in rear of them, but I think there cannot be much 
doubt that their position there is not accidental, On the plateau there 
are no hut circles or similar depressions as on the summit, from which 
we may infer that the occupants of the fort had their dwellings all on 
the latter situation, probably reserving the former for their flocks and 
herds. Nosprings of water are to be found at either elevation, nor is 
there any appearance of a well; but along ao line at o level ahout 150 
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feet below the top of the hill on the south-west side, and commencing 
almost straight down from the entrance to the plateau, there are a 
number of excellent springs, this line probably representing the upper 
edge of the sandstone formation. At this level, and passing within a 
few feet of these springs, there are the remains of an old stone dyke 
Which has at one time formed the upper boundary of a field or planta- 
tion. Towards the middle of this wall, and in the vicinity of the springs, 
one is struck by the huge size of the whinstones which the builders 
have emploved, and also by the fact that for a considerable distance 
there appear three distinct rows of large boulders running parallel to 
each other, occupying a space of from § to 10 feet, each row being 2 feet 
apart. Such regularity does not seem to be fortuitous; but as the 
position of the stones is on the upper side of the springs, though within 
a few feet of them, their purpose is obscure, 

Between this row of springs and the plateau winding round the hill, 
occurs the terrace | have before referred to, In appearance it resembles 
a grass-grown roud, but I think its formation is natural. Following it 
round the hill from south to east, it passes by the base of the crags that 
flank that side of the plateau, and, proceeding onwards across the march 
dyke, falls away in a long, straight slope down to the base of the hill. 
Near the top of this slope, and not far east of the point where the march 
dyke crosses the terrace, are two contiguous and rectangular enclosures, 
contained each on three sides by a broad bank of earth and stones. The 
fourth aide of these enclosures, that towards the north, is in each case 
the craggy face wf a cliff. The upper enclosure is slightly the larger, its 
dimensions being 105 feet along the upper or western face, by 90 feet in 
length. The upper face of the lower enclosure ia 15 feet shorter than 
that of the other, on which it subtends, but its length is about 120 feet, 
About 40 feet from the lower side on the front or south face an 
entrance is distinetly visible. The banks are on an average about 6 feet 
wide, and rise about 2 feet above the level of the surrounding turf, 
Where the two enclosures are in contact the breadth of the bank is 
much greater. By permission of the proprietor, Sir Robert Usher, I had 
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the bank dug into, and found it to be composed of large blocks of whin- 
stone embedded in earth without any semblance of building, A couple 
of short trenches dug towards the centre of the upper enclosure dis- 
closed no signs of oecupancy—the soil was deep and the grnssy surface 
hummocky, 

Now, in connection with the fortifications on this hill there arises 
a subject of considerable interest, I have mentioned that the rock is 
‘igneous, and that it is exposed in great quantities about the upper part 
of the hill both in cliffs and shattered fragments. The builders of the 
walls or ramparts of the fort, having this unlimited material at hand, 
had no need to bring from any other part of the hill a supplementary 
supply of freestone. Yet wherever is encountered the debris of walla, or 
the rickles of stones around the summit and the plateau, there also are 
to be found a certain number of carefully dressed freestones both red 
and white in colour, The majority of these stones are in longitudinal 
section, roughly triangular, being about 12 inehes in depth, the 
length of the face varying from 11 to 15 inches, with the breadth 
invariably 8 inches A few of them are ornamented with well- 
defined diamond broaching (see fig. 2), exactly similar to that 
observed on many stones found in the Roman camp at Castlecary, 
on the Northumberland Wall, and other Roman sites, One atone 1 
observed was neatly dressed om the face with a herring-bone or feather 
hroaching. A few stones of from 2 to 3 feet in length have the 
appearance of lintels, or sills of windows. There can, [ think, be littl 
doubt to anyone examining these stones that the work on them is 
Roman, and we have here probably the remains of a Roman huilding of 
some sort which the builders of the fort at a later date made use of. 
But we are met with a difficulty. The Romans, as for oa we know, 
never erected buildings or kept outposts on euch lofty and exposed 
aituntions, On the suggestion that these stones might have been 
taken up to the summit from some camp lower down, though for what 
reason is not obvious, IT made a careful search round the flanks of the 
hill for traces of Roman entrenchmenta or building, but found none 
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An examination of the stone walls, which in several places ron high 
up the hill, showed that the stone almost imvariably used in them 
was whinstone, and that only where the walls approached highest up the 
hill on the west and south sides of it, dil freestones occur, and these 





Fig. 2. Stones with diamond broaching. 


showed the same workmanship, On the back of the hill, opposite the 
platean, except in the immediate vicinity of the summit, I could find 
none of these stones, Finally, some of the stones are seen protruding 
through the turf on the summit itself, On the slopes immediately 


below, and especially on the south and south-east sides, they occur in 
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greatest numbers; inthe ruins of the wall around the plateau they are 
occasionally visible, and os you descend the hill they rapidly cease to 
appear, Without excavation it is impossible to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion ; but the evidence points to there having been a Roman building 
on the summit, whence a most extensive prospect would make it suitable 
for a post of observation, or for a signalling station. Three and a half 
miles due south the Wheel Causeway, which, though never identified 
asa Roman road, has had that character from time to time attributed to 
it, probably merged in the highway from Liddesdale to Jedburgh, near 
the farm of Cleuchhead.' The nearest ascertained Roman station is 
Cappuck, on the Oxnam, 8 miles to the east. In the year 1863 a work- 
man employed digging field drains on the upper portion of the hill on 
the south side, discovered a hoard of bronze objects, which were placed 
in the Hawick Museum and noted in the Aeport on Local Museums in 
Seotland, by Dr Anderson and Mr G, F. Black, in 1883, 

[t consisted of the objects shown and numbered in fig, 3, viz, -— 

|, The handle and rim of a patera or pan—extreme length, 12] inches 
greatest breadth across the handle, 23 inches; length of handle, oF inches 
diameter inside the rim, 64 inches. 

2. Handle of a prefericulum, or bronze ewer (see also fig. 4), decorated 
with two figures of dwarfs in high relief. The upper figure has his right 
foot placed on the head of a bird of prey, probably an eagle, while the left, 
riised, rests on some object which may represent a cloud, The figure at 
the base of the handle is in a sitting posture looking upwards, and holds 
some indefinable object in his might hand. EKetween the bird and the 
lower figure appears some slight incised decoration of a foliageous 
character, The horn-like projections which were uttached to the rim of 
the vessel (see fig. 6) are rendered as the heads and beaks of birds—the 
eyes and feathers being clearly discernible. The eyes of the figures, the 
band which crosses 
on the upper portion, have all been plated with silver, The greatest 
length is 5 inches; dinmeter between the points of the curved 

} Jeffrey's Mistery and Antiquities of Kuchburghahire, vol, i. p. 248, 





the handle at the shoulder, and two prominences 








Fig. 6, Brouze Handle found at Cairnhollr, 


Browee Handle found at Hoberslaw, 


Fig. 4. 
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projections, inches. Among the vessels with handles of similar form 
in the British Musenm there is one found at Carlisle, 

For comparison there is also shown here (fig. 5) a similar handle 
found at Cairnholly, Kirkeudbrightshire.) Tt is 61 inches in length, and 
has a diameter of 44 inches between the projecting points. The lower 
portion of the handle takes the form of a Medusa lead; the main part is 
divided into two compartments; on the lower and larger uppears a 
tripod, with a serpent entwining its body around one of the legs ; above 





Pig. 6. Tops of the Handles, seen from ahove, 


the tripod, on one side, a ecithera; on the other, a bow unstrung and a 
quiver Of arrows, The higher compartment shows a stag browsing in a 
forest. The upper portions of the two handles (fig. 6) are very similar, 

*. Handle of a patera, 7 inches in length, and 2% inches in breadth 
across its widest part, The device on this handle is almost identical 
with that on a specimen from Herringfleet in Suffolk, on which oecurs, 
however, the name “ Quattenus.” It is illustrated by Mr F, Haverfield 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Anfiquaries of London, vol. xvi., and 
differs but slightly from that on the handle of one of the saneepans found 
on Lamberton Moor, and illustrated in this volume, 


| Now preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities. 
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4, Fragment of a tinned pan, the diameter of which inside the bottom 
is 42 inches, 

5. The lower portion of a pan, the diameter of which inside the 
bottom is 44 inches. 

6. Do. ; interior diameter, 34 inches. 

7. Do, ; diameter, 2) inches. 

8. Do. ; exterior diameter, 3,5, inches, 

Oo Fragment of a rim ; diameter inside the extremities, 114 inches. 

10, Do, ; longest interior diameter, 645 inches. 

11. Bottom and portion of side of a flat-bottomed yessel ; interior 
diameter, 8} inches ; height of side, 14 inches, 

12. Fragment of the side of a vessel and portion of the foot ; height, 
$2 inches, 

13. Small cirenlar rim ; outside diameter, 34 inches. 

Nos, 12 and 15 are prolubly fragments of the vessel of which No, 2 
formed the liandle.' 

These relics ore preserved in the Hawick Museum, ond are here 
figured by kind permission of the curators. 

On the same side of the hill, but sever! lomdred feet lower down, 
near « place called the Crawhrae, on the farm of Hallrule, some 
workmen opening up a quarry discovered in a cavity of a stone, nearly 
? feet below the surface, two copper coins, one of which is said to have 
been a coin of the reign of the Emperor Maximinus, while the other 
was apparently lost before being identified.* 

In conclusion, | may mention that no indications of fortifications 
on this hill are to be found on the sheets of the Ordnance Survey ; 
bot in Timethy Pont's Map of Teviotdale there may be seen sur- 
mounting the summit a symbel, which | interpret as mdicating the 
existence of a tower. This does not, of course, imply that Timothy Pont 
was ao more careful geographer than the officer under whose direction the 


'‘ Lam indebted to Mr Alex. Inglis, Hawick, for kindly making these measure- 
ments for toe. 
* MS. Journal of the late Walter Deans, Hobkirk. 
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recent survey was made; but that in his time, either the remains of the 
fortifications were very evident, or, more probably, the site of a tower 
whieh is believed to have stood on the slope of the hill was, in a chart 
on éuch a stall scale, placed on the top. 


V. 
DESCRIPTION OF SEPULCHRAL URNS EXHIBITED BY COL. MALCOLM, 


C.A., OF POLTALLOGH, By JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., Asawraxt 
SECRETARY AND KEEFER oF Tor Muarum. 


These sepulehral urns were all found on the estate of Poltalloch, 
Argyleshire, and are preserved at Poltalloch Honse, 

1. A very fine bowl-shaped Urn (fig. 1), measuring G4 inches across 
the mouth, widening to about 9 inches in greatest diameter, and 5 
inches in height, the contour of the sides globular, and sloping rapidly 
inwards to the narrow flat bottom, which is defined by a slight 
circular ring or footstand a littl more than 4 of an inch in width 
and almost 2 inches in diameter over all, the interior of the ring 
or footstand being 1 inches in diameter, and the projection of the 
ring not more than } of an ineh. On the exterior circumference at 
the widest part of the bowl there have been four projecting loops 
or ears, about 6 inches apart from centre to centre, which stand out 
about 2 of an inch, and are pierced horizontally by cireular openings 
little more than 2 inch in dinmeter, Only two of these now remain. 
The whole of the exterior surface, except the footstand, is elaborately 
ornamented, The rim is sharply bevelled off with o bevel to the 
interior of f of an-inch in depth. Tho exterior part of the rim for 
about the depth of the interior bevel is ornamented with from three to 
four irregularly horizontal lines of impressions of a toothed comblike 
implement, Below this is a band L? inches in width, detined above 
and below by a very slight moulding with an edging of alizht trinngular 
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impressions, making a wavy border to the upper and lower giles of 
the band, the space between being filled with a pattern of parallel 
lines of toothed impressions, varying from six to eight in a group, and 
arranged alternately in vertical and horizontal groups, In the spaces 
hetween the projecting ears immediately below this hand, which form 
nu kind of shallow coneave moulding in the horizontal line between 
the openings in the projecting loops, the ernamentation is a Berbes 
of double lines of impressions of the same toothed character, lying 





Fiz. 1. Bowl-shaped Urn from a cairn at Kilmartin, 


obliquely in the concavity of the moulding and meeting each other 
in ite central line, The upper and lower surfaces of the projecting 
ears ure similarly ornamentel, Below the slight moulding from which 
the lower ends of the loops spring, the sloping surface of the under 
part of the vessel heging, It is surrounded tmmedintely under the 
loops (as shown in fig. 2) by a line of oval concave impressions, 
somewhat less than 4 inch in length und set close together, and by 
two plain seored lines of about Linch in width, and the same distance 


apart, para lel to the border line and to each other. Then comes o 
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band of about 2 inches in width exactly similar to the band on the 
Upper part of the side of the vessel, but the groupe of parallel lines 
are more irregular in number and character, A triple moulding of 
two scored lines, with a line of oval impressions between, and a double 
band of rudely triangular or curved impressions, some of which are 
suggestive of a thumb-nail, surround the foutstand. 





Fig. 2 Under of bowl-shaped Urn from Kilmartin, 


This urn is the one deseribed in the Proceedings of the Society, vol, 
vi. p. 340, by Canon Greenwell, as having been found in a cist in the 
centre of a double cirele of stones within « cairn 110 feet in diameter 
and 134 feet high on the glebe at Kilmartin. The cist was 3 feet 
o inches in lenwth, 2 feet 4 inchea wide, and 1 foot 9 inches deep. It 
was half filled with river gravel, and the urn was covered by the gravel, 
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A necklace of jet beads and plates, of which 28 were found, had heen 
placed above the urn. Another cist, with an urn of food-vessel type, 
(figured in vol. vi. Plate XX. fig. 3) was found at the centre of the cairn. 

2, Bowl-shaped Um (fig. 3), measuring 3] inches m height, 44 inches 
aeross the mouth, widening to about 53 inches, and curving in again to 
4 flat bottom of about 3 inches in diameter, with a very slight 
footstand of about 4 of an inchin width, The rim is sharply hevelled 
towards the interior, and the bevel ornamented with oblique parallel 


lines of from three to five impressions of ao tootled implement, Cn 





Fig. 3. Uro from central ated of a cairn at Duncraigaiz. 


the exterior the upper part of the rim for } of an inch ts plan; 
under that there is a band § inch in width, filled with oblique 
lines of toothed impressions, changing to horizental lines at one side 
of the vessel, Below this a band of 9 of an inch in width is 
filled with parallel impressions as of a piece of twig about 4 of 
an inch in diameter, placed vertically and about the same distance 
apart. Round the middle of the vessel is a slightly coneave moulding 
of 4 inch in width, with oblique lines of impressions in the hollow, 
and this is succeeded lower down (fig. 4) by a band of vertical 
impressions similar to that on the upper side, and a narrower band of 
oblique impressions of a toothed implement. AIl these hands are 
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separated from each other by slightly scored mouldings or borders less 
than 4 of an inch in depth and slightly more in width, 

On the flat bottom, which is 3 inches in diameter, within a circular 
footstand of very slight projection, there are three groupe of three to 
ve nearly parallel lines of very slightly impressed ornament, produced 
by a toothed implement, and arranged in ares of circles, the convexities 
of the ares turned towards the centre of the base of the veasel, 


This urn agrees in description and dimensiona with the urn referred 
= I 





Fig. 4. Under part of Urn from central cist of a cairn at Dy ae treat fea 


to by Canon Greenwell os having been found in the central cist of o 
cairn about 100 feet in diameter at Duneraigaig. The cist was 4 feet 
6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep, On the 
cover-stine lay an unburnt body. In the cist were calcined bones and 
charcoal, the urn, and a few flint chips. Beneath this deposit was a 
pavement of flagstones, and under that, amongst clay, an unburnt bawdy, 
In the usual contracted position. The only point left doubtful is that 
Canon Greenwell says the urn was “covered with ornament except on 


the bottom,” but as the omament on the bottom is scarcely visible 
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uniess in a favourable light, it may probably have been overlooked 
at the time the urn was found. 

3. Bowlshaped Urn, measuring 3} inches in height, 43 inches m 
diameter at the mouth, widening to 5] inches at the bulge, and curving 
downward to a flat base 3} inches in diameter, The upper surface 
of the rim is flat and about } of an inch in width. The bevel of the ip 
to the inside is 2 of an inch in depth, flat and unornamented. The 
whole of the exterior surface is covered with ornament, and the bottom 


ig nlso most elaborately ornamented. Midway in the height of the side 





Fig. & Bowl-shaped Urn from second cist in a cairn at Dhineraigaig. 


of the vessel there is a hollow moulding # of an inch in width and 
about 4 of an inch in depth in the centre, along which 15 4 line of 
triangular impressions, with their pomts turned to the left. The upper 
and lower parts of the exterior, divided from each other hy this moulding, 
are treated similarly, producing a symmetrical arrangement of the 
decoration. Immediately under the rim isa band j of an inch in depth, 
consisting of three rows of triangular Impressions, the upper row having 
the pointe turned to the left, the second row with the points tired 
down, and the third rew with the points turned upwards. The composite 
hand between this upper band and the hollow moulding in the middle 
of the height of the vessel is 1} inches in width, bordered on the upper 
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side by three parallel horizontal lines of ornament produced by a comb 
like implement, and on the lower side are five rows of the same. 
Between these borders isa band § inch in width, consisting of short 
parallel lines of the same comb-like Impressions set vertically, the upper 
and lower ends each impinging on a row of triangular impressions placed 
about } inch apart, the points of the Upper row pointing downwards anid 
those of the lower row pointing upwards, The lower half of the 
exterior below the hollow moulding in the middle of the height is so 





Fig. 6 Under part of Urn from second cist in a cairn at Duneraigaig. 


similar that the description need not he repeated. The narrow band 
immediately ahove the flat bottom consists of two rows of Erinnenular 
impressions, with a double row of comb-maile lines zigzageing hetween 
them. 

The hottom (fig. 6) is surrounded hy a very slight circular footetand, 
Within this is a circle of triangular impressions, the points facing to the 
left, quartered by two diameters of similar HMUpressions crossing each 
other at right angles in the centre; the points of the triangular impres- 
sions in the one diameter all face to the right, those in the twa radii of 
the other diameter face in Opposite ways to the centre. The quadrants 
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between each two of the four radii are filled in by lines of comb impres- 
sions placed parallel to the radii, and about equal distances from each 
other, meeting at an angle in the middle line of the quadrant. 

The whole decoration of this urn is quite exceptional, both as regards 
the good taste of the general design and the boldness and dexterity with 
which it has heen carried out. 

This urn agrees in dimensions and character with the urn described 
by Canon Greenwell in the Proceedings, vol, vi, p. 347, as having been 





Fig. 7. Urn of bowl-shape from Barsletannch. 


found in a second cist about 22 feet east from the cist in the centre of 
the cairn at Dunernigaig. The cist was 1 foot 6 inches long, 1 foot 
3 inches wide and the same in depth, and was partly filled with gravel. 
Upon the gravel was the urn, and amongst the gravel were lurnt bones 
and a few flint chips. 

4. Urn of bowl-shape (fig. 7), 44 inches high, 5 inches wide at the 
mouth, widening to 6 inches, and curving inwards to a flat hottom 34 
inches in diameter. Like the lust urn it has a concave moulding round 
the middle of its height 7 inch in width, and the scheme of the orna- 
ment above and below this is much the same in character, The rim of 
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the vessel is ornamented both on the exterior und on the interior bevel 
by a double row of opposed triangular impressions. Hetween this 
exterior ornament of the rim and the concave moulding in the middle 
of the height of the side of the vessel is a hand of Ornament about 1) 
inches in width, the upper half of which is composed of an upper and 
lower border of opposed triangular impressions, and between them a 
band of vertical impressions of about 1 of an inch in width and 4 an 
inch or less in length, and about 4of an inch apart. Underneath this 
is a band of the same vertical impressions fully 4 an inch in length and 
the same distance apart. The concave moulding below this has a row 
of opposed trinngular impressions along its upper and lower nuiTZins, 
the points facing each other, with a narrow plain band between them. 
Between the concave moulding and the bottom, the ornament is a 
repetition of that on the band above the moulding, except that the 
vertical Impressions are longer, and a single tow of triangular imypres- 
sions surrounds the margin of the hase, 

This urn has the name of its locality marked upon it, as Barsleisnach, 
but no other particulars. 

5. Urn of the usual “ food-vessel" form (fix. 8), Of inches in height 
and 6 inches in diameter at the mouth, widening to about 67 inches 
in diameter at the shoulder, from which it tapers to a flat bottom 
2} inches in diameter. The rim is sharp, with a bevel to the inside of 
about £ inch in depth, ornamented with a band of zigzage produced 
hy short impressions of a comb-like instrament, and placed parallel to 
each other and vertically across the depth of the bevel. The exterior 
surface of the rim is ornamented by a band of herring-bone impressed 
ornament, Between the rim and the shoulder, 24 inches below, the 
exterior of the vessel is formed in two shallow concave mouldings, 
with a slightly projecting moulding between them. ‘The upper of 
these has the deeper curve, and is ormamented by a band of four 
parallel linea of impressions of toothed Implement ronning round 
horizontally, succeeded below by a hand of three rows of small irregular 
Impressions, Which have one aide rounded as if made by a small finger. 
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nail, the lower margin of the band being formed by horizontal lines of 
comb impressions like the upper. These composite bands of ornament are 
repeated over the lower part of the surface all the way to the bottom. 
The bottom itself is quite plain, 

The exact locality of this urn has not been ascertained. 

6. A portion of an Urn of “food-veasel” type, which has been 
at least 5 inches in height, is much more rudely ornamented with 





Fig. 8. Urn of ** food-yessel ” shape, Poltalloch, 


parallel horizontal and oblique rows of comb impressions, and has a 
rather thick lip. 

The exact locality of this urn has not been ascertained, 

7. A fragment of the upper part of a large hard-baked Urn of 
redilish clay, nearly an inch in thickness at a distance of 21 inches 
below the lip, has on the outer part of the rim two horizontal rows 
of rather irregular impressions, the upper as if mode hy the end of a 
broken twig and the lower as if scooped by a finger-nail. Underneath 
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is a band of large deep vertical flutinge, each 14 inches in length 
and quite 1 inch in width, bounded ly a boldly raised rib above and 
below. This fragment is that described by Rev. Ko J. Mapleton 
in the Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 355, as having been found amongst 
the rubbish and soi thrown out of the third compartment of a 
megalithic cist or chamber in a cairn at Kilehoan, 





Fig. & Urn of beaker type, Poltalloch. 


S$. Urn of “‘drinking-cup” or “beaker” type (fig. 9), §} inches in 
height and 4} inches in diameter at the mouth, the upper part straight 
but slightly everted, the bulge below the straight brim slightly narrower 
than the mouth, and the taper below the bulge almost straight to a flat 
bottom of 22 inches diameter. It is made of a rather earthy clay, 
greyish-white in colour, and has a lip fully } inch in thickness. The 
ornamentation, as usual, is arranged in zones or bands, alternating with 
plain bands, of which there are two, one being immediately under the 
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straight everted upper part and the other immediately under the greatest 
width of the bulge. The upper band of ornament which covers the 
straight everted brim consists of three parallel lines of comblike 
impressions, placed about } ineh apart, a band of short straight impres- 
sions placed vertically, and bordered above and below by a line of similar 


short impressions placed two and two at an obtuse angle inatead of 





Fig. 10. Urn of “ food-vessel" type from a cairn at Ruddlle, 


horizontally, Underneath is a bund of five parallel horizontal lines of 
comb impressions, A plain band of about 7 inch in width is bordered 
above and helow with a bold line of short irregular impressions placed 
somewhat obliquely. Under this is a band of four parallel lines of comb 
impressions, then a plain band with upper and lower border of bold 
impressions of short lines placed obliquely, while the lower part of the 
vessel has a bold band of zigzags, bordered above and helow by a band 


consisting of triple parallel lines of comb impressions, the ornament 
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finishing so a3 to leave a plain band of about 4 an inch im width above 
the hottom ; the bottom also is plain. 

The precise locality of this urn has not been ascertained. 

9, A small fragment of the lip of o similar Urn of the “drinking- 
cup” or “beaker” type is prettily ornamented with a band of vertical 
straight lines of comb ornament, bordered by a line of zigzags placed 
horizontally, above which are two horizontal lines of the same ornament. 
The locality of this wen has not been ascertained. 

10. Urn of “ food-vessel " type (fig. 10), 6 inches in height and 64 
inches diameter at the mouth, having a slight projecting moulding 
round the widest part af 24 inches under the brim, and tapering thence 
to a flat bottom 34 inches in diameter. Immediately under the rim, 
and above and below the slightly projecting moulding, are horizontal 
lines of very faintly impressed markings of comb-like ornament, and ao 
similar line about an inch above the base. Between the upper two and 
the lower two of these lines are vertical lines of o twisted thong 
ornament, very faintly impressed, and placed irregularly from an inch to 
half an inch apart. This urn agrees in dimensions and ornament with 
the urn deseribed by Canon Greenwell in the Proceedinge, vol. vi, 
p. $50, as having been found in a cist in o partially destroyed cairn 
at Rudle. 

This collection of sepulehral vessela from Poltalloch exhibits an 
unusual number of remarkable features, The ornamentation of the 
bottoms, and the bowl-shaped contour of several of the vessels, along 
with the tasteful character of the general decoration, invest the collection 
with quite an exceptional importance. I[t 1s to be hoped that its claims 
to an interest much more widely scientific than merely local will meet 
with appropriate recognition, 
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Moxpay, [3th March 1905. 
Vou. A. B. M‘HARDY, C.B,, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


James Clank, Advocate, 10 Drinmshengh Gardens. 
James Enwarp Cree, Tnsculum, North Berwick. 

Rev. Anpnew Hewat, M.A. B.D., Minister of Tranent. 
P, Ketre Monay, W.8. 12 Lennox Street. 

Roper? A. C. Takeo. New Town, Tasmania, 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors -— 


(1) By H. W. Serox-Kanr, Wimbledon. 

Four Stone Axes, varying from 53 to 3) inehes in length, and a 
Pebble, measuring 4] mches by 22 inches, indented with seven hollows, 
from the Banda Hills, Northern India, 

Seven Arrow-heads, twelve worked Implements, and five Flakes of 
Flint, from the Fayoum, Egypt. 


(2) By P. S&S. Trewann, Lister House, 


Collection of Flint Flakea, mostly unworked, from an old bed of the 
river ¥than at Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, 


(3) By Wittian Laiwiaw, West Linton, through Jonx Notmax, 
F.S.A, Scot, 


Small piece of dark Slate, with an incised pattern of creseentic lines 
and dots, found at Slipperfield, West Linton, 
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(4) By Axous Grast, Drumalan, Dramnadrochit. 

Mass of Bog Butter or tallow, now converted into adipocere, found 
in the Moss of Bunloit, Glenurquhart. Mr Grant sends the following 
notice of the finding of this curious deposit :-— 

“T delayed sending the Inmp of tallow until | had an opportunity of 
seeing the spot where it was found, and getting the story of the 
erofter's son who found it. While crossing on exhausted part of 
Bunloit peat-moss about o year ago, his attention was attracted by a 
erowd of lapwings screaming and squabbling over a white object on the 
ground, on which they appeared to he feasting, When he went up to 
the spot he found the cireular upper surface of the tallow on a level 
with the surrounding ground, and pecked all over by the hirds, Before 
the moss was removed as peat, he considers that the surface was at 
least three feet higher than the present level. From the nature of the 
‘surface, the moss must have been removed many years ago, how many 
even old people cannot say, On digging ont the tallow he found it 
was covered with several layers of bark, a fragment of which was 
preserved, and is enclosed in an envelope in the box, What remains 
of the muss is roller-shaped, quite circular, and exactly a foot in diameter, 
the end lowest in the ground ending in a short irregular cone, The 
weight now is over 20 Tha, but pieces have been cut off and given away 
as curiosities: The mass, it moy be observed, is pierced in all directions, 
This was probing for treasure, os there is o tradition that wealth had 
been got in this way. There id a family here whose forebears are said 
to have got money ino mass of tallow wrapped up in a yellow hide, 
The people themselves have always denied this. A somewhat similar 
find waa, I am eredibly informed, made in the same district some time 
ago, but well within living memory, In this case the material was 
converted into candles, but the experiment was not satisfactory. The 
candles sputtered ond crackled, sending sparks of boiling tallow all 
round. They were voted os uneanny, and promptly got rid of, 

* From the brown-coloured hairs found here and there, it would seem 
that the tallow is that of the cow. It would seem to be proof against 
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decay. It must have been exposed to the air, or nearly exposed, for 
many years; and since ita being dug up over a year ago, has been lying 
exposed in an outhouse, yet it shows no trace of decay, and smells quite 
fresh,” 

(5) Bequeathed by Mrs D. ©. Hint. 

Three Helmets obtained in Italy, viz.—(1) a burgonet, 10 inches high, 
with nasal and hinged cheek-pieces pierced with a circle of small holes ; 
(2) large armet, 114 inches high, with visor of nine bars, having on the 
back the letters G. P.; (3) armet, 94 inches high, with visor, and a circle 
of small holes on the right side. 

Oak cabinet, in two parts, said to have come from Lochleven Castle. 


(6) By the Right Hon. the Countess or Searmup, through Mr 
James Suanp, 6 Gillespie Crescent 
A pair of Sheaths of the Horns of the old Wild Cattle, found in o 
peat-moss on the Braes of Castle-Grant, Strathspey. 


(7) By the Trustees or tHe Daitish Museum. 
Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, Vol, iii. 
Catalogue of Greek Coins—Cyprus, 8vo, 1904. 


(8) By the Ispra Ovvice, through the Kora. Socterr or 
EvIxnvUnGa, 


Ethnographic Appendices to the Census of India. 


(9) By W. ve R. Gaeexwoon, F.5.A. Scot., the Author. 


The Redmans of Levens and Harewood: <A Contribution to the 
History of the Levens Family of Redman and Redmayne. 8vo. 19065, 


(10) By the Enisevice BintrocrarnicaL Socrery. 


List of Books printed in Scotland before a.o. 1700. By H. G, Aldis. 
4to. 1904. 
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(11) By J. &. Ricwarnson, 
Transactions of the Scottish Ecclesiastical Society, 1904, 


(12) By Rev. Jas, W. Jack, the Author, 
Glenfarg and District, Past and Present. Svo. 2nd edition. 1904, 


The following Communications were read :— 


L 
NOTES ON THE PIGMIES ISLE, AT THE BUTT OF LEWIS, WITH 


RESULTS OF THE RECENT EXPLORATION OF THE “ PIGMIES 
CHAPEL” THERE, Ey WILLIAM COOK MACEENZIE, F.S.A. Scor, 


The first traveller, 30 far az I have ascertained, who wrote about the 
Pigmies Isle was Dean Monro, who, in his pastoral capacity, visited 
Lewis about 1549. I shall quote his description in full, in moder 
English. 

“Atthe north point of Lewis,” he says, “there is a little isle called 
the Pigmies Isle, with a little kirk in it of their own handiwork. 
Within this kirk the ancients of that country of the Lewis say that the 
said pigmies have been buried there. Many men of different countries 
have delved deeply the floor of the little kirk, and I myself among the 
rest, and have found in it, deep under the earth, certain bones and 
round heads of wonderful little size, alleged to be the bones of the said 
pigmics; which may be likely, according to sundry histories that we 
read of the pigmies; but I leave this far to the ancients of Lewis,” 

George Buchanan, in his History of Scotland, quotes the Dean's 
statement with apparent conviction, 

An official aceount of Lewis, drawn up about 1580, refers to the little 
kirk and the pigmies’ bones, which, it says, on being measured, proved 
to be not quite two inches long. 
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The most circumstantial account of the isle is given by a Captain 
Dymes, who visited Lewis in 1650. He, too, had dug up some bones, 
but he quaintly remarks: “My belief is scarce big enough to think 
them to be human bones,” 

A Lewiaman named John Morison, who wrote au account of his native 
island about 1680, mentions the isle and the bones, but seoffs at the 
pizmy theory, believing the bones to be those of “small fowls.” 

In his well-known description of the Western Isles at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Martin tells us of the small bones which had been 
dug up. “This,” he adds, “gave ground toa tradition which the natives 
have, of a very low-statured people living once here, called * Lushirdan ; 
or pigmies.” 

The word “ Lusbirdan” is clearly the modern Luspardan, which, both 
in Gaelic and Scots, stands for“ pigmy.” Dr MacBain 1s probably nght 
in deriving it from Lwgh-spiorad, or little spirit, though Jamieson gives 
other and more fanciful derivations. 

In Hlaeu’s map, the name of the isle appears as Flen Dunibeg, or 
Island of the Little Men, Ina rough sketch of Lewis drawn by Captain 
Dymes, it appears as the “Tsle of Pigmies,” which name ts also given to 
it by Martin, though he states that the natives (like Blaeu) called it the 
“Tsland of Little Men,” a distinetion with a difference. In the 
Ordnance Survey map of the present day, it appeara as * Luchruban,” 
which is plainly identical with Luchorpdin, or Luekrupdin, the 
diminutive people of Trish legend; and the full name was probably 
Filean na Luchrupéin, or Island of the Luchrupain, the dwarfs who 
were complementary to the Irish Fomhoraigh (Fomorians) or giants. It 
is impossible to say when this name supplanted that of the Pigmies 
Isle, but not improbably it was given to the isle by Irish antiquaries, 
who thought they had discovered in the small bones, relics of their 
legendary Luehrupdin, Captain Dymes states that the bones had often 
leen dug up, especially by the Trish who came to Ness for that purpose. 
The context seems to show that he meant natives of Ireland, and not 
merely Gaelic-speakers, 
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It may be observed that the latest contemporary notice of the 
Pigmies Isle appears—of all places—in an ode, Collins was evidently 


a firm believer in the pigmy theory, and in his Ode on the Popular 


Superstitions of the Highlands, published in 1749, the little islet at 
Ness, with its accepted tradition, receives honourable mention, 

Early in the nineteenth century, the voice of the seeptic was heard 
in the land. Dr John M‘Qulloch roundly denied the very existence 
of the isle, and, moreover, based an unworthy attack. on Dean Monro's 
veracity, generally, upon his account of it. I find M‘Culloch’s aspersion 
on Guohanan’s “pions and well-informed man” reproduced in 
popular handbook to the “Highlands and Islands," published in 1877; 
s0 it is obvious that the Dean's reputation for veracity has suffered 
most undeservedly by M‘Culloch’s ill-considered attack. 

[f for no other reason than that of restoring Dean Monro's character 
a3 0 relinble writer, 1 am glad to have re-discovered the Pigmies Isle, 
T found it chiefly by means of Captain Dymes’s description in a manu- 
script I lighted upon, when searching for material for my History of 
fie Outer Hebrides. I had no opportunity at the time of making 
further investigations, but my brother, Mr C. G, Mackenzie, and my 
cousin, Dr Mackenne, both of Stornoway, subsequently made on ex- 
huustive search in the socalled chapel, and with some tangible results. 

Dr Mackenzie has prepared 4 statement of their discoveries, from 
which I extract the salient features. The finds were disappointing, 
being confined to some pieces of hand-made and unglazed pottery, a 
number of bones, and a small quantity of peat-ash, But the structure 
itself is of a distinetly interesting typ. 

The isle lies to the north-west of the lighthouse at the Butt of Lewis 
[t has an extreme length of about 80 feet and an extreme lreadth of 
about 70 feet, and is completely isolated from the mainland of Lewis 
only during very high tides, The surface is covered with short sea- 
grass. The greenness of the grasa and the peculiar rounded shape of 
the isle make it a conspicuous feature of the landscape, The visible 
portion of the structure which was explored stands at the end contiguous 
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to the mainland, The long axis of the building runs almost due east 
and west. “Of the building itself,” says Dr Mackenzie, “I found 
only the oblong portion, seen on the plan (fig. 1), partially exposed to 
view. The walls of this portion are composed of flat and neatly-laid 
stones, unmortared. They are 2 feet in thickness, and stand from their 
foundations at a general height of 2 feet. About the middle of the 
south wall, there is a shallow opening, 18 inches wide, forming part of 
the two sides and bottom of a square, It appears to have been used 
as a window, Ite sill is 18 inches from the foundation line of the 
walls,” 





Fig. 2. Fragment of Unglazed Pottery found in the Pigmies Chapel. 


This t the portion of the building known to Dean Monro and the 
other writers whose descriptions have been quoted. The modern 
investigators followed their example by digging up the floor of the 
eo-called kirk, and between the upper layer of loam and the lower of 
sea-sand, they found the bones and the patterned pottery. It consists 
of one piece of the bottom, with part of the side, of a small vessel of 
reddish clay, not made on the wheel or fired in a kiln, and ungluzed ; 
three portions apparently of the sides of different vessels of dark 
micaceous clay, about 4 inch in thickness, somewhat resambling the old 
craggans, and ornamented with rough parallel seratchea, as if drawn with 
the broken end of a twig; and a fourth fragment (fig. 2), showing the 
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lip of a larger vessel, elegantly shaped, well smoothed on the inaide, and 
the outside ornamented with the same linear striation. The loam at 
both ends of the layer was impregnated with a reddish material, 
resembling damp peat-ashes, 

The part of the structure which was laid bare for the first time is 
described by Dr Mackenzie in detail, the gist of his statement being 
as follows :— 

From the so-called kirk, a passage, 21 inches wide, leads due west for 
a distance of 64 feet, Its walls, dry-built and plumb, are 2 feet in 
height. There are two interruptions in the wall, one on its south side, 
where it should have abutted on the west end of the chapel, and the 
other on the opposite side. The former, which has a width of 27 
inches, appears to have been the doorway of the structure. The niche 
on the north side is semicircular in shape; it has a breadth of 41 
inches and an extreme depth of 30 inches. Its floor of carefully laid 
flat stones is about 9 inehes above the general level of the passage 
floor, The roof of this recess appears to have been semicircular in 
shiupe. 

At its western extremity, the passage opens into a roofless ctreular 
apartment about 10 feet in diameter. Its walls are very well built 
of dry-stone; they rise from their foundations to a height of about 
4 feet. At the west of the chamber peat-ash was found, and under the 
floor some more of the small bones. 

In the wall of this chamber is a small square recess, 17 inches high, 
15 inches broad, and 19 inches deep. 

The interior long axis of the entire structure (comprising the circular 
chamber, the passage, and the kirk) mensures 24 feet 9 inches, The 
floor of the whole slopes from its western to its eastern extremity, the 
gradient being about 1 in 50. 

A remarkable feature of the circular apartment and the passage is the 
drainage system, of which evidences remain, A carefully-built drain, 
composed of flat-stones laid ina “'V" shape, enters under the foundations 
where marked on the plan. From this point, it rans in front of the fire- 
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place in the circular chamber where the ashes were found, and curving 
gently, courses under the full width of the floor through the passage, 
Opposite the niche in the passage, it is joined by another drain of the 
sume construction, which emerges from the floor of the niche. From this 
Junction, it passes to the outside through the doorway, not apparently 
having entered the kirk at all. 

The contents of the drain—a pultaceous dark-coloured deposit— 
were freely dotted with a pure white substance, resembling chloride 
of lime, 

The whole structure is surrounded by what appears to have been an 
eld turf-grown stone dyke, the diameter of the enclosure Measuring, 
roughly, 40 feet. ‘This dyke impinges upon the building at its west end, 
is close to it and the edge of the cliffon the south and east, and is 
furthest from it on the north-west. 

Dr Mackenzie believes that the character of the whole structure lis 
been for the first time revealed by the excavations above described, and 
that the roofs of the chambers and the passage between them, of which 
ho part now remains, were probably similar to those of certain archaic 
buildings which he saw on Eilean Mér in the Flannan Isles in 1896, the 
latter consisting of large slabe of stone forming a beehive dome, with 
4 circular hole at or near the apex, while the passages were lintelled 
over with flat slabs. The further suggestion is made that the roofs of the 
Luchruban chambers were probably turfed, in order to afford additional 
security, and, possibly, more affective concealment. 

I believe [ am right in affirming that no exact counterpart of the 
Luchruban structure is known, though its general plan would appear 
to warrant ite classification with other buildings of a primitive type 
found elsewhere in the Hebrides. <A difficulty, however, arises in 
the persistence with which the oblong chamber—the only portion 
of the building known to previous investigators—isa designated 
in past accounts as a “kirk” or “chapel.” Moreover, it will be 
remembered that Dean Monro declared it was the handiwork of the 
pigmies themselves. Probably the chamber is too small to have been 
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ised at any time as a chapel, though it may conceivably have been 
utilised as the oratory of a hermit, who made the circular chamber his 
dwelling, The two chambers are too similar in construction, except in 
form, to warrant the assumption that the smaller one was added to the 
other at a later period. The structure, as it appears today, was clearly 
the original plan, whoever the designers may have heen. Dr Mackenzie 
states that the chapel on Eilean Mar stands apart from the beehtve 
buildings, but its plan is the same, tts wall structure similar, and 
its interior dimensions somewhat less than these of the so-called 
Pigmies Chapel. 

The local tradition at the present day connects a saint named Frangus 
—a name atiggesting Freneli nationality, and not to be looked for in the 
oman calendar—with the pigmies of Luchruban. St Frangus is said 
to have heen an outhw who lived on the sands of Lionel at Ness, 
According to the tradition, which was recently taken down from the 
lips of an old resident of Ness, Frangua was unkind to the pigmies, who 
hanged him ona hill, which is called Bruich Frangus to this day. It 
is voneeivable that this Saint Frangus may have used the structure at 
Luchruban as a place of retreat, thus accounting for the smaller chamber 
being known as a “chapel.” But the most likely explanation is, that 
it was popularly known by that name, owing to its resemblance to the 
remains of chapels or oratories which were known to exist on other islets 
along the coast of Lewis. 

The tradition now current in Ness about the pigmies themselves is 
not without interest. They are sail to have been “Spaniards,” who 
came to Lewis 500 yearsn.c. In the year | av. “ hig yellow men” 
eame from Argyll and drove the little men from Cunndal (a cove near 
Luchruban) to the latter island; but when the pigmies got numerous, 
they emigrated to Kuropie and Knockaird in the same vicinity. They 
lived on “buffaloes,” which they killed by throwing “ sharp-pointed 
knives at them.” Here we apparently have the story of the small 
dark aborigines invaded by the Goidels or Early Celts, tradition thus 
tallying with the results of modern ethnological research, At Cunndal 
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I discovered some twenty-five or more hut-circles, with stone founda- 
tions in, | think, one instance only, the others being simply mounds 
of turf, I could obtain no information in the district about them, 
except that they had been used for storing sea-weed and for fish-curing 
purposes. But further inquiry elicited the faet that they had existed 
“from time immemorial,” and, according to the old Ness man, they 
had formed the dwellings of his pigmies previous to their migration 
to Luchruban. 

The question naturally suggests itself: Did the pigmy story take 
its rise from the discovery of the small bones at Luchruban, or was it 
a current tradition before that discovery! Jolin Morison and Martin 
seem to suggest the former theory; but Deon Monro, the earliest 
narrator, appears to hold the contrary view ; while the tradition of the 
present day supports the assumption that the pigmy legend is entirely 
Independent of the hone discoveries, 

Any lingering notion that the bones recently found may have heen 
wholly or partly human, has been completely dispelled by expert 
examination. I sent them to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, to secure an authoritative pronouncement by a compnrative 
anatomist. They were examined by Dr Charles W. Andrews, who has 
kindly classified them in detail. Of fourteen different specimens sub. 
mitted to him, he pronounced seven to be the bones of mammals and 
seven those of binls, The mammals comprise oxen, young lambs, sheep, 
and «a dog (or a fox}; the birds represented are the rock pigeon, the 
razorbill, the greater and the lesser black-backed gull, and (1) a petrel, 
the bone pertaining to the last-named being a portion of a mandible, 
difficult of classification, 

It ia quite obvious that the mammals and birds formed the dist of the 
dwellers in the subterranean chambers. With the exception of the ON, 
they are all indigenous to the district, and even at the present day the 
gull is largely used for human food at Ness 

It is perhaps beyond the scope of this paper to diseuss in detail the 
value of the pigmy legend, as bearing upon the origin of the remarkable 
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structure at Luchruban, That the tradition about the pigmies haa ite 
roots in ethnological facts is, L think, a demonstmble proposition, 
Allowance must be made for the exaggeration of tradition, which 
measures its low-statured peoples by inches, just as it measures its 
tall pevples by yards. Hence we have pigmies and giants to represent 
races who were shorter or taller than the rmce perpetuating the 
traditions. 

It is fairly obvious that the pigmies of Luchruban were simply a pre- 
historic people of short stature and dark hair, who were contemptuously 
called Dunibey or “litthe men” by their successora, a name which was 
inaccurately Englished and perpetuated as “pigmies." Naturally, the 
discovery of the small bones would give a tremendous fillip to the pigmy 
idea, and so the error persisted owing to the ignorance of comparative 
anatomy which prevailed. It is at least satisfuctory to have given this 
myth a final burial. 

The Island of Lewis offers a remarkably rich field of investigation to 
the ethnologist, in view of the marked diversity of its types. Dr Beddoe, 
whose authority will be acknowledged, suggested that one of these types, 
“a short, thick-set, snub-nosed, dark-haired, and even dark-eved race,” 
was probably aboriginal, and possibly Finnish. Have we here the 
descendants of the so-called pigmies! The Laplanders or true Finns 
have certainly some physical atiinities with the short and dark type of 
Lewisman (a type which is but sparsely represented in the island); while 
the gamnar or bute of the Lappe, as described by travellers, bear a 
resemblance to the Luchruban structure, as tt must have been originally 
designed. Customs lingered in Lewis as recently aa the eighteenth, or even 
the nineteenth century, which have elaewhere been regarded as peculiar to 
Lapland. And Professor Sven Nilssen! shows convincingly, as | think, 
that the pigmies of tradition and the dwarfs of the Sagas belonged to the 
sume race as the Laplanders of the present day. Moreover, the well- 
authenticated traditions in Shetland about the Finn-men apparently offer 
eorroboration of the view that the “little men” of these islands were of 

' The Primitive Inhabitonts of Seondinarin, 
VOL, EXXIX. li 
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Finnish or Lapponic origin’ The Firbolg, the short dark men of Irish 
tradition, who were driven from Ireland to the Hebrides by the Tuatha 
de Danaan, represent, not improbably, the same race, Dun Fhirbolg in 
St Kilda may be of some ethnological value, 

It is a noteworthy fact that while Highland folk-lore is full of the 
Famhotrean (the Trish Fomorians) or giants, there is a curious absence of 
the complementary Luchrupdin or dwarfs. How is this to be aceounted 
for? May it not be that they are represented by our old friends, the 
fairies, who, by the wy, dre sometimes called Duotne Beaga, the ancient: 
name of the Pigmies [ele | 

It is impossible te elaborate this suggestion here, but IT may mention 
one fact concerning the Lewis fairies. One of their names is Mwiwntiy 
Fiownlagh, translated as the Finluy people, a title which, as applied to 
fairies; has baffled Lewis folk-lorists, I venture to suggest that this name 
means “the litth Finn people,” and that it links the Finnish 
aborivines with the “good little people” of fairy lore who dwell in the 
bowels of green hills like Luchruban, and practise uneanny arts like the 
Lapp wizards. 

1 [t may be observed that in Foley's dictionary (but uot in O'Reilly's) one of the 
Trish names for a pigmy is Letppacin. 
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I. 


REPORT ON THE sOCIETY'S EXCAVATIONS OF FORTS ON THE 
POLTALLOCH ESTATE, ARGYLL, IN 1904-5, Br De CHEISTIS0N, 
Secketarny. RELICS pracnimen sy De JOSEPH ANDERSON; PLANS 
TAKEN BY Mn THOMAS ROSS, Apcnurrect, 


The Council of the Society having resolved that it was desirable to 
excavate several Forts in the Crinan district which had been described 
by me at the April meeting last year,’ 2 grant was made from the 
Fund for Excavations on Native Sites furnished to the Society by Mr 
Abereromby ; and leave having been freely given by Colonel E. W. 
Maleolm, C.B., of Poltalloch, the proprietor of the pround, operations 
were begun on the Sth May 1904, and continued uninterruptedly till 
38th January 1905. 

The great distance of the locality precluded superintendence, in our 
ustuil manner, by regular visits from Edinburgh, but the knowledge of 
the sites acquired by me in 1903 made it easy to direct Mr Alexander 
Mackie, our experienced Clerk of Works, whose weekly reports 
gave all the information that was required as to the progress of the 
excavations. Visits were also made in the course of the operations by 
Lieut.-Col. M‘Hardy, C.B., V_2S,A. Scot, by Mr Thomas Ross and his 
agsistant Mr G. W. Tod on three occasions, and finally by Mr Abercromby 
when the work was completed, 

The Report is based on Mr Mackie’s Notes and Weekly Letters, and 
on Mr Ross's Plans; and the Illustrations are from photographs by Mr 
Mackie. 

1. ARDIFUAR, 


Three miles W.5.W. of Kilmartin, 500 yards N. of the western 
bay on the north side of Crinan Loch, this fort is placed on a site 


' "The Forts of Kilmartin, Kilmichael Glossary, and North Koapdale,” Proc, 
EErvili. 205, 
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unique in the county. Instead of being on the top, it is at the bottom 
of a hillock, whose eastern slopes completely command it from a distance 
of 35 yards, and it derived no atrength from nature unlezs on one side, 





Fig. 1, Plan anil Section of the Fort of Andifuar, 
hy Thomas Rosa, Architect, F.S.A, Scot. 


where there may have been a marsh before the daysof drainage. From the 
sea the ground rises gently to a height of 100 feet at the site, and the 
abrupt rocky hillock, Dun an Fheidh, that dominates it, ia 80 or 90 
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feet higher. A brisk little rill runs: round the north side of the fort 
within a few yards of the wall, and would afford an ample supply of 
water to the inhabitants, 

The work, which lasted from Sth May to 13th June, consisted 
mainly in ¢clearing out debris 4 or 5 feet in depth from the interior, 
a very disagreeable operation, as the area had been used for fifty years 
for the burial of dead cattle, Some debris had also to be removed from 
the outside, but only on the western side, as on the east the wall stood 
quite unencumbered. 

fhe Wall ia almost circular, and ia 10 feet thick at the bose, but 
diminishes to leas than 7 at a height of 10 feet, owing to the considemble 
batter of the outer face (fig. 1, Plan by Mr Ross, and 2, 3, General 
Views). The present height varies from about 3 to 5 feet on the 
north-east side, and from 6 to LO on the south-west side, The inner 
face has a scarcement 5 feet high and 12 to 18 inches wide, which is 
not Iuilt against it, but is an integral part of the wall. According to 
Mr J. 8. Grant Wilson, of H.M. Geological Survey, 95 per cent. of 
the stones consisted of epidiorite and the rest of pebbly quartzite, the 
blocks on the eastern side being large and of epidiorite, while on the 
western side the wall was built of comparatively small and medium- 
sized blocks, 

The single Entrance, which is on the south-west towards the sea, 
stands to a height of from 3 to 5 feet, and is of superior masonry, It 
consists of an outer and an inner part (figs. 4and 5), the first heing 6 feet 
in length and breadth, the second, behind rebates of 18 inches, being 
9 feet wide, and only 4 in length. A slab, 6 feet long and 6 inches 
broad, set on edge, and projecting 12 inehes above the floor, forms a sill 
between the rebates, The floor is irregularly paved with flagstones. 

Cell at the entrance.—On the east side of the inner passage a rect- 
angular opening 2 feet above the floor, and measuring only 2 feet 
5 inches in height and 2 feet in width (fig. 5), gives access toa descending 
fight of five steps leading, 3 feet 6 inches lower down, to a very small 


cell 3 feet long and 24 wide, and 7 feet high, with approximating sides 
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and a floor of sand. If this was intended for a guard chamber, it seems 
to be most inconveniently planned for the purpose, 

Staircase.—Twelve feet west of the entrance a rectangular recess, 
S4 feet wide, gives access to a stairense in the thickness of the wall 
(figs. 3 and 6), which doubtless led to its top. The lower 15 steps lead 
to a short passage, where o second flight hegins, of which only 3 steps 





Fig. 7. Part of the Secondary Wall in Ardifuar. 


remain. The inter casing of the wall stands to a height of only 6 feet, 
and the outer casing is quite fone, The steps, as Mr J. Grant Wilson 
specially remarked, are of undressed epidiorite, carefully Inid, with very 
perfect side-pinning. 

fhe Intertor—The area is very nearly circular, and averages 64 feet 
in diameter at the hase and 68 above the searcement. ‘The flat floor 
hos a fall of about 1 foot in level southward, Its surface is the natural 


gravelly soil, except near the entrance, where the flageing is prolonged 
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for 9 feet into the interior, Nothing was found to confirm Miss 
Maclagan's supposition that a covered way passed from the entrance 
through the area (Aili Forts, ete., p. 42, and pl. xix.). 

Secondary Walls,—A wall of large #labs, set on edge, with small 
pinning stones (figs. 2, 3,4, 7), runs round the interior, near the fort wall, 
but not concentrically, as the interspace varies from 3 to $ feet in width. 
This space was filled with small stones and earth, with a few larger 
stones. ‘he wall ia about 2 feet high, and the slabs ore 2 to 3 feet 
long and about 1 foot thick. Mr Grant Wilson estimated that 30 per 
cent. of the blocks were pebbly quartzite. 

Outside, to the east of the entrance, and projecting a litthe way in 
front of it, was another wall of slabs on edge, running parallel with 
the fort wall 2 feet in front of it, and 12 feet in length. 


Deserirtion or THe Rewics, By Dr Josern ANperRson, 


The relics found in Ardifuor are as follows :— 

Polished Axe of indurated clayslate, 6 inches im length by 2} inches 
across the middle, part of the cutting edge and about half of the 
height of one side roughly chipped away. 

Four Whetstones of sandstone, one being 6 inches in length by 24 
inches in breadth, another slightly leas in size, and the other two broken. 

A Polisher of quartzite, measuring 44 inches in length by 2} inches 
in width, 

A large Mould of greenish micaceous schist (fig. 8), measuring 134 inches 
in length by 104 inches in width, and 3 inches in thickness, having on 
one face moulding cavities for (1) 4 straight har over 6 inches in length, 
one end of the eavity being broken away and the other end slightly 
damaged, the section of the cavity being nearly half an oval, 7 inch in 
width and slightly over 4 inch in depth; (2) an object like a mill-rind, 
7} inches in extreme length, 14 inches in width in the middle, the 
extreme depth of the cavity being about } inch, and the extreme width 
of the projecting horns at the ends being 47 inches, and the depth and 
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thickness at the pointe about j inch; (3) an object like « broad curved 
sickle, measuring about 9 inches along the curve, 14 inches in width at 
the one end and slightly less than an inch at the other, the depth of 
the cavity in the middle pot more thon ; inch, thinning to the sides, 
This mould does not seem to be capable of being used as a closed mould 
with another hulf titted over it: and as the middle parts of the cavities 
ire Worn quite stweoth, it may have heen «a mould for shaping malleable- 





Fig. §. QObverie and Reverse of Stone Mould found in Ardifuar. (1.) 


iron things in, like the stone moulds for crusies that were till quite 
recently used in most country smithies. On the reverse side of the 
stone is another moulding cavity for a flat oval object 47 inches in 
length by 3 inehes in width, and scarcely more than } ineh in depth, 
with the remains of a cavity as if for a straight rectangular handle 
about | inch im thickness in the middle of one end. A zimilar oval 
mould is amony the relics from Dunadd. 
A Whorl of micaceous sandstone, 1} inches in diameter. 
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‘Two thin circular Dises of stone, perforated in the centre, and one 
more oval than circular, — 

Fragment of a Crucible, of the eame cup-shaped form as the largest 
one from Dunadd. 

Four fragments of Pottery, three of which are coarse, thick, hand- 
made, and badly-fired vessels with turned-over lips, the fourth of a 
greyish-white paste, wheel-made, and with a roll-moulded everted lip. 

Small fragment of the red lustrous Ware of the Romano-Hritish 
period, popularly known as Samian, with embossed decoration, 

Small Ring of bronze, 3 inch in diameter. 

In this collection of relics from Ardifuar we have evidence in the 
small fragment of Samian ware and the wheel-made pottery that the 
occupation of the fort came down to the Homan period ut least, 
Although the presence of the polished stone axe may appear to be 
suggestive of neolithic times, it is an isolated object in the group of 
relies, of which the general character is certainly not neolithic ; anc it 
must be remembered that polished stone axes have not unfrequently 
been found in the relie-bed in Roman forts, both in Germany and in 
England! One was also found in the fort at Abernethy, in which all 
the other objects were of the Iron Age. 





‘This fort was described by Miss Maclagan (op. cif., p. 42) a5 the 
Broch of Ardafure, Its claim to be a broch, however, seemed very 
questionable, even before it was excavated. As formerly explained 
(Proc, xxxviii. 220), not only did it creatly exceed in size the largest 
known broch, but the wall was narrower than that of any known 
broch, and there was no trace of a gallery at a height of 10 feet from 
the ground. To these reasons we have now to add the size of the 
entrance. An invariable characteristic of the brochs is o long nurrow 
entrance. In no example in the Highlands, Orkney or Shetland does 


1 Zeavatiouson the Romano-Brifich Sites at Wilderspool and Stockton Heath, by 
Thos, May, p. 22; L. Jacobi, Das Romerkastel! Sonlbwrg, p. 412. 
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the width exceed 4 feet: and even in the Lowland #tinshold, the largest 
of all the brochs, it is only 4 feet 9 inches. At Ardifuar the width of 
the outer and narrowest part is 6 feet, and that of the inner part 9 feet, 
The total length of the entrance, on the other hand, is only 10 feet— 
several feet less than in any of the broch-entrances, 

A considerable number of the forts in Argyll are circular, but, besides 
Ardifuar, only one has been excavatel—Suidhe Chennaide, near Loch 
Awe (Proce, xxv. 117). Although it was only preserved to a height 
of 5 feet, the evidence, as far as it went, was entirely against the 
supposition of its being a broch; therefore, as yet the only known broch 
in the county is Tirefour, on the island of Lismore, 

The Argyllshire fort that seems to resemble Ardifuar most closely is 
the South Fort of Luing, partially excavated by Dr Allan Macnaughton 
in 1890 and 1892 (Proc, xxv, 476, xxvit. 375). Tt differs from Ardifuar 
in being oval instead of circular, and in its wall being thinner at the sides 
than the ends, instead of being of equal thickness all round ; but these 
differences evidently depend upon the nature of the sites, the one being 
on & narrow ridge and the other on level ground; and the two forts 
agree in their wide entrances, and in having staircases in the thickness 
of the wall leading to the top. 


2. DUNTROON. 

The exeavation of Duntroon was especially desirnble, as it had the 
reputation of being a vitrified fort, and the greatest variety of opinions 
have been expressed concerning even the most elementary facts re 
garding vitrified forts, ever since John Williams first deseribed them a 
hundred and thirty years ago, as the following brief analysis of the 
leading opinions will alow, 


OPINIONS OF VARIOUS AUTHORITIES on Virniriep Forts, 


l. Posrros or tae Verniraction. 


John Williams, mineral engineer (jn Account of some remarkable 
ancient Ruins lately discovered in the Highlands and Northern Party 
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of Scotland, \777). From two sections made through the wall ut 
Knockfarril, Williams concluded that it had been completely vitrified 
throughout, although it hod entirely fallen down in ruins. This was 
the only fort he saw in which the whole wall had been run into ao solid 
mass. At (Craig Phadrig he observed, without exeavating, that two 
vitrified walls surrounded the fort, the outer one being specially inter- 
esting us the only inatance he saw of o wall not entirely ruined, some 
parts 5 feet high still sticking to the bare rock. 

Dr John Jamieson (Trans. ALS. of Literature, 1827, from observations 
made about 1790), He saw Minacen advantageously, when the tenant was 
carting away a part of the wall, but his description is vague and contra- 
dictory. In one passage the wall is said to be regularly built, 10 to 14 
feet high, 20 to 30 broad at the hnse, and vitrified; in another, it is 
stated that “the irregular concrete mass formed a buttress on each side 
for the regular intermediate wall”; also that parte, from top to bottom, 
afforded no vestiges of fire. At the Laws he observed two walls of 
vitrified matter, as perfect os af Fiuaven. 

James Neish, Esg,, of the Laws (Proc, iii, 440-54, 1862), made 
extensive excavations at the Laws, and says that the vitrified masses 
were only found as a backing to the wall faces. No actual vitrified 
walls. 

Dr John Stwart (Proc, viii. 145), from observation of many examples, 
doubts “whether the vitrilied portion was in general anything more 
than a central wall, buttressed by external masses of stone on each side, 
or in some cases the foundation for a superstructure of ordinary walling, 

Dr BR. Angqua Smith (Proc, 1%, x1, X11, ond Lech Efiee ami the 
Sone of Uienach, 1879), from excavations at Dunmaceniochan, and obser- 
vation of other examples, concludes that the vitrifaction ia only at the 
bottom to a height of 5 feet, and generally only on the outside of a 
ilry-stone wall. 

Mr John Honeyman (Trans, Glusgow Arch. Sor,, 1868, and part 1. 
vol, 2, 1879), from general observations, concluded that the vitrifaction 
ia generally less perfect towards the outside than in the centre; and 


,) 
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from excavations at Caistoa/ Avtdhe, found in a wall 5 to 7 feet high, 
that the vitrifaction at all points was wedge-shaped, widest at the bop, 
and resting at the sides and below on rubble wills. 

Dr Edward Hamilton (Arch. Jour., xxxvii,, 1880, p- 227) found, by 
observation and some digging at Arka Unekel, that vitrifaction was 
traceable all round, In a aeetion where the wall was 7 feet high, the 
lower 3 feet was of waterworn boulders unaifected by fire, and the 
Vitrified mass above was almost untouched by fire in the centre. At 
Filean na Goar vitrifaction was seen on the wall-face, wherever not 
concealed hy vegetation. One mass in sifu was vitrified on both sides. 

Mr James Macdonald (Huntiy Fielil Clud Trans, 1886, Suppt., July 
L887) made two sections through the Tap o’ Noth. In one, where the 
vitrifaction was most visible, it diminished from above downwards (and 
only penetrated a few feet, as he subsequently stated to me). In the 
other there was no vitrifaction at all in the rickle wall, which was 12 feet 
high and 20 wide at the hase. 
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IT, Orisions as To THE modus operandd, 
rs Willtame, The wall was vitrified within a mould, exactly fitting it, 
of walle of sods, by fusing successive layers of combustibles and stones, 
. the mould being raised part paseu: 
Hamilton thought that the heat must have been applied at the sides 
and top of the wall. 
ffoneyman anil Macdonald concluded that the heat was applied at the 
top only. 
Lr Johu Maceulloch (History of the Highlands, 1824, ii. 237) says that 
the rocks were brouglit from a distance in the examples he saw, proving 
that the builders knew which rocks were fusible. 2 


HI, Ortwwions as to rag IxtTEention, 
Pennant. Not intentional, but due to Volcanic action, 
Lord Woodhouselee, Not constructive, but caused by conflagrations at 
the hand of enemies. 
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Sereral Authors, The result of peat fires for cooking or signalling. 

Wilhame. To act as a cement, before the use of lime was known in 
this island. 

Angus Smith, To prevent on enemy from pulling out stones from the 
bottom of a wall, and so bringing the whole down, Hence the vitrified 
part never exceeded the height of a man, and the upper part waa left 
looge, so that the stones could be hurled at the foe. 

Honeyman, The effect seems altogether out of proportion to the 
result, as, after all, the wall was weak and easily undermined. 

From this extraordinary conflicting mass of evidence and opinions, we 
can only conclude that there was a great variety in the situation of the 
vitrifaction, in the position and mode of application of the heat, and 
perhaps even in the object. 


Descutetiox or Dostaoon, axp THe Resuurs or our Excavations. 

The sife is at the head of the eastern of the three hays on the north 
side of the Crinan Loch, about 100 yards from the sea, on the flat 
summit of a narrow ridge that rises gradually from the margin of 
the bay to a height of nearly 100 feet. The ridge continues to run 
for a considerable distance in a north-easterly direction, after a dip of 
15 or 20 feet at the north end of the fort. Eight or ten feet below the 
summit a natural terrace, varying in width from 10 to 50 feet, passes 
round on the north, east, and south, but runs out at both ends on the 
west at the edge of a straight precipice, which fails on a pleasant green 
valley or hollow, between the ridge and a corresponding one to the west, 
To the east, the descent is steep to a level field. The approach from the 
sea along the ridge, although not steep, is much encumbered hy projecting 
rocks. On the whole, the position is very strong, the easiest access being 
from the north, where, however, an attack could only be made by a very 
narrow front, 

The defences consist of a main work enclosing the summit, a wall 
surrounding the terrace, on extra wall at the north end and two at 
the south end (Mr Ross's plan, fig. 9). 
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Fig, §. Plan of the Fort at Dontroon, by Thomas Ross, Architect, FLSA, Soot. 
(The black patches on the walla indicate vitrifaction. ) 
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The main work consists of a single wall, enclosing a nearly level! 
oval area of 140 by 90 feet. The wall, as usual in the hill forts, 
is built at the edge of the summit and partly down the slope, which 
has contributed to its ruinous condition. Notwithstanding the great 
natural strength of the west side, the wall seams to have been as 
strong there as at the other more accessible sides, It stood here retired 





Fig. 10. Remains of the onter face and rubble core of the Wall, Duntroon. 


some 20 to 40 feet back from the precipice, at the top of a steep slope 
down to its edge. 

The determining of the structure of the wall was no easy matter 
owing to its extremely dilapidated condition, but by removing the 
debris all round and getting down to the foundation, it waa ascertained 
that the wall had consisted of an inner partially vitrified face, an outer 
built face, and a core of rubble (fig. 10). 
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Vitrified masses were found nearly all round the inner face; chiefly 
on the west, where they were several feet in length and height, 
and averaged 2 feet indepth or thickness, and were almost con- 
ticuous, Little remained on the east, somewhat more at the north-east 
corner, but at the north-west it was again much im evidence, Opposite 
all the defective points, however, masses were found lying on the 
élopes, and in such quantity as to leave little doubt that the 
vitrifaction had been nearly continuous round the inner face, Curiously 
enough, the vitrifaction seems to have been most extensive on the 
naturally strong west side, Not only was it best preserved there 
in situ, but considerable quantities had rolled down and lay at the 
foot of the precipice. 

The vitrified masses generally stood upon the solid rock, but there 
were considerable stretches where they were founded on from 1 to 
2 feet of stones unaffected by heat. 

That the cenfral core had not been vitrified was evident in places 
where it had not entirely fallen away, and because in the vitrified 
masses themselyes the ellects of heat were lese and less manifest 
towards the centre of the wall. 

That the ower face also had not been vitrified waz indicated by one 
or two courses of an outer facing of masonry remaining round most 
part of the circuit, At the south-west corner three courses were found 
in a stretch of 9 feet (fig. 10). This masonry was unaffected by heat. 

The width of wall at the base was & feet, and it was calculated that 
only about one sixth or seventh of its whole substance had heen vitrified, 

The fortified Terrace.—The well-defined terrace, which sweepa 
round three aides of the main work at a lower level of & or 10 feet, 
varies in width from 20 feet at the north end to 10 on the enst side 
and 50 at the south end, even although it is narrowed there by the 
projection upon it from the foot of the main fort of a rocky platform, 
At this western end it terminates by a rough descent to the precipice. 

The defence of the terrace consisted of a wall carried round at both 
ends to the precipice. The great mass of the wall lay in ruins upon the 
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slope, but here and there remains existed at the edge, which, with traces 
of the foundation of the outer casing on the slope, enabled a width of 6 
feet to he determined, A very few vitrified masses were found either at 
the edge or on the slope, where they could not have fallen from the main 
work. 

ddeanced Walle at the north and south ends completed the defences, 
That at the north end abutted on the face of « rock above and near the 
precipice, 10 feet in front of the terrace wall, and diverging outwards 
till the interval was 20 feet wide, ended, after a course of 50 foet, without 
trending inward 30 as to form o closed annex. The two at the south 
end began at the edge of the precipice and circled round concentrically 
with the terrace wall for 150 feet, when they were lost on the eastern 
slope, The inner interspace thus formed was 15 feet wide and the 
outer one 20, and in their present condition their eastern flanks are 
quite open, The width of all these walls was only 4 feet 6 inches, and 
there was no trace of vitrifaction about them, They were all completely 
ruined, 

Probaile Entrance.— At the point where the main wall comes wearest 
to the cliff'a difficult zigzag ledge leads from the green hollow up the 
precipitous face to the wall. No passage could be traced through the 
wall, but a large vitrified mass, apparently in sifu, 12 feet in front of it, 
may have had to do with the defence of an entrance here. No sign of an 
entrance could be seen anywhere else, 

The faterior—The area of the main work is fairly level, with a slight 
fall at the morth end, It was excavated everywhere down to the rock, 
which crops out in many places, and is nowhere more than a foot or two 
below the surface, No sign’ of a well, cistern, or building of any kind 
was to he seen, 

Chae? dimensions.—The extreme length of the fortress, ineluding the 
walls, is 360 feet ; the width about the middle 120 fect, and towards the 
south end 190 feet, The area of the main work measures 140 by 90 
feet, but the habitable space would be about doubled by including the 
terrace. 


ised 
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fieports on the Vetrifaction, by Mr Grant Wilson, HLM. Geological 
Suryey, and on tte Chemical Composition, by Mr Boston Harley, chemist, 
Carrow [ronworks, have added materially to our knowledge, and are given 
in full at the end of the paper, 

By the kindness of Dr Horne, Director of H.M. Geological Survey 
for Scotland, Mr Grant Wilson visited the fort, and ascertained by 
repeated sections that the rock in the area waa affected hy heat to a 
distance of at least 12 feet from the wall all round, while on the outside 
it was only affected for 3 feet, These facts confirm the results of 
our excavation, showing that the heat was applied mainly, if not entirely, 
from the inside, for the comparatively small signs of heat outside might 
be due to the combustibles falling over. Besides, it was not likely that 
any attempt would be made to vitrify the large blocks forming the outer 
face. It seems to be proved also, from the mode in which the heat was 
applied, that the vitrifaction was intentional. 

Mr Boston Harley's analysis, which was obtained at the suggestion of 
Mr J. R. MacLuckie, F.S.A. Scot., is also of great value, aa it proves that 
no flux was used, contrary to the general belief on the subject. 


COXcLUSIONS, 

[t is remarkable that while the early authorities found the vitrifaction 
of the walls in the various examples to be complete in one case, and in 
the others to be either at the bottom, or at the top, or on both sides, or 
on the outside only, our investigation, instead of confirming any of these, 
proves that at Duntroon it was only on the inside, 

Other interesting results are, the proof that a vitrified wall may have 
an outside casing, well built, of good-sized blocks unaffected by fire, that 
the heat was applied from the inside of the fort, that it was intentional, 
and that no flux was used, <A decided advance has therefore been made 
in our knowledge of the subject, although much remains to be learned. 
The purpose of vitrifaction, considering that it was applied in eo many 
different ways, remains a mystery, which perhaps excavation cannot be 
expected to solve. At Duntroon it is specially difficult to understand 
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why men who could build a good stone face on the outside, should not 
have done the same on the inside, where the height was much less, and 
the quality-of the masonry did not require to be so good. 

But our work at Duntroon has contributed somewhat to the solution 
of the perhaps more interesting question :—Can the vitrified forta be 
differentiated in point of date from the ordinary hill forts? That there 
may be a difference seemed to be possible from their distribution. 
Williams supposed that they were confined to the counties of Perth, 
Forfar, Inverness, Nairn, and Rosas, but they have since heen met with 
in Argyll and Bute; and it is specially noteworthy that a group of six 
forts on the confines of Argyll and Inverness, quite isolated from other 
forts, are all marked “ vitrified” on the O.M. Unfortunately no deserip- 
tion has yet been published of these. 

But the relics found at Duntroon are perhaps more suggestive, It is 
certainly remarkable that in the four forts in the district excavated 
by us, flint articles, three of them of neolithic type, were found only at 
Duntroon ; and that, while all the thirty-six querns (fig. 11) discovered 
there were of the saddle type, of the fifty found at Dunadd, only three 
were of that kind, and all found at Ardifuar and Druim an Duin were 
rotary querns. 

It is eminently desirable that some of the more completely vitrified 
forts should be excavated, such as the two at Ariswig and the one at 
Carradale, where there iz a thoroughly vitrified wall, 70 feet long and 
h feet high. Kmockfarril might even be profitably re-excavated, os it 
is reputed to be the most completely vitrified of them all; and Williams’ 
excavation, confined toa single section across the fort, cannot he regarded 
as sufficient. 


Descaiprion of tHE Reuics, By Dr Josera Axperson, 
Besides the saddle querns above mentioned, the relics from Duntroon 
consist of the following :— 
Scraper of grey flint, 1g inches in length, j-inch in width at the 
worked end, and tapering to lees than 4 inch at the butt end. 


Ce el ——<—~—‘( 
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Scraper of pale grey flint, 1} inches by 14 inches, with semicircular 
edve and thick butt, 

scraper of bluish grey flint, 13? inches by 14 inches, with rounded 
edge and slightly convex sides, one having the original chalky surface 
of the nodule, 

Core of flint of conical shape, 12 inches in diameter and an inch in 
height, 





Fig. 11, Grain-robbers of Soddle Qnerns, Duntroon, 


Ten unworked tinkes and chips of flint. 

These flint implements and flakes were found here and there in the 
pockets of soil retained in the hollows of the uneven rocky floor of the 
fort, 

Piece of coarse jet or lignite, about 1] inches square and # inch in 
thickness. One of its sides shows marks of having been cut partially 
through and then broken off, and another retains traces of having been 
rubbed smooth. 


Hammer-stone or Pounder of granite, 39 inches by 34 inches, abraded 
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hy use on three of ita sides ; another of greyish quartz, 4 inches by 3} 
inches, abraded by use on five sides ; another of similar stone, 54 inches 
by 2) inches, obraded by use on three of its sides; another of grey 
quartzite, 24 inches by 24 inches, abraded on two sides only ; another of 
white quartz, smoothed on one side. 

Six oval or oblong water-worn Pebbles, abraded by use on one side, 
or showing use on one edge or surface, varying from about 5 inches in 
length to about 3 inches in length, and about the same in breadth. 

Four Whetstones or Polishers of eandstone and quartzite, from 54 to 
4 inches in length. 

Flattish oblong Pebble of sandstone, 8} by 3 inches, with a noteh 
in each side nearer one end than the other, and a picked out hollow 
midway between the notches, probably a Sinker. 

One specimen of the vitrifaction from Duntroon is interesting, as it 
has run down upon a shell-heap at the base of the wall and licked up a 
number of limpet and cockle shells, of which very perfect casts remain 
in the solidified masa, 


Rerort on tee Virmiracrion at Dustroox Fort, 
By J. 5. Grast Witsos, H.M. Geological Survey. 


What remains of the original wall of the fort—now in a fragmentary 
condition—is wholly composed of blocks of epidiorite, resting on the 
mass of epidiorite on which the fort stands. This epidiorite is of the 
vesicular slaggy type which will melt at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture, Both inside and outside the wall the rock tm stfw has been under 
the action of fire, and its usual dull green tint has been altered to o dull 
red brown, In cross-section, this discoloration, due to the oxidising of 
the iron in the rock, extends from 4 inch to 3 inches from the surface, as 
tested by breaking the rock in many places all round. These blocks of 
epidiorite in the wall of the fort are more or less subangular, and vary in 
sizé from small pieces up to blocks 8 inches hy 3 inches by 4 inches, 
The cementing material is a porous, light to dark grey slog, which is not 
very évenly distributed through the wall now left. This slag, however, 
was never liquid, but when most mobile, had only reached a stage of 
fluidity resembling that of a ropy lava. This is well seen in many 
instances, where it has only partially filled interstices between the built 
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stones, and has left pendent tongues lining the roofs of the cavities. 
In the vitrified portion of the remaining wall some of the stones retain 
| their angular shape, with the slag binding them together. Others, and 
chiefly the emaller onea, are partly fused on their outside and incar- 
porated with the slag. This evidence seems to prove that the heat 
which produced the vitrification must have been variable, such as would 
result from wood fuel. 
Towards the S.W. corner of the fort the recent excavations dliselose 
a portion of a wall 9 feet long by 3 feet high, built of apiiorite blocks 
which average 1 foot 6 inches long by 9 inches thick. 
This wall lies shout 3 feet 6 inches in front of and below the vitrified 
portion, with a mass of loose rubble between (fig. 12). 





Fig. 12 Diagram of section through the Wall, Duntroon, 


This wall is well laid in rough courses (not disturhed by tree roots) 
and properly banded, a very good example of rough rubble building. 

On account of the large size of the stones employed to build this wal] 
and their close-fitting joints, this portion was evidently never intended 
to be vitrified. It was probably a foundation wall to earry the vitrified 
will across the gap which oceurs here on the natural tock surface! 
The lower courses in this wall show no trace of the action of fire, the 
Upper courses only faint indications, while the loose rubble between the 
top of this wall and the base of the overlying vitrified portion is dis- 
coloured by the action of fire. -f 

The present surface of the rock tn situ all over the centre of this fort 
shows no signs of having been subjected to the action of heat. The 
action of fire on the epidiorite on which the wall is built extends to 
about 3 feet on the outside of the wall. Inside the fort, this dis- 


* Mr Wilson was not aware that traces o this outer built face were found all 
round the wall.—D. C. 
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coloration by heat extends to about 12 feet at least from the hase of 
the interior wall. From these facts we may infer that, in order to 
produce vitrification, more heat was applied from the inside of the fort 
wall than from the outside, the ratio being about one to four, Wood 
was evidently the source of heat, as a large quantity of charred wood 
has been dug up inside these walls. 


ANALYSIS OF THE Virriraction at Dowxtnoox Fort. 
By Mr Bostow Har.er, Chemical Department, Carron [ronworke 


None of the specimens submitted to me were absolutely raw: all of 
them had got more or less of a seorching. I took, however, a piece which 
seemed to have got least heat, and have given that in the table as raw. 

No. |. #use! Stone.—Thia resembled irony slag from a blast furnace, 
dark bluish-griy im colour. It waa net quite honeycombed, but it had 
a considerable number of cavities, which must have been formed when 
the stone was in a liquid state, and retaining the imprisoned gases when 
cooled, The piece weighed about 30 [bs., and measured roughly 10 inches 
hy 6 inches by 6 inches. 
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No, 2. Aoasted Stone,— The sample selected for this was only a 
few Ibs. in weight; it was yellow on the outside and dark green in 
fracture. It was very much softer than either No. 1 or No, 3, which 
was probably due to moderate calcination and to its more aluminous 
character. 

No, 3. flaw Sfone.—This was also a amall piece, and had « general 
appearance of trap rock. 

The specific gravity of No. 1 in the piece was only 2-303, due to the 
unsoundness already referred to, but on grinding it up to a fine powder 
the above gravity was obtained. The sulphur ix all shown as sulphuric 
acid, but doubtless some, at least in 2 and 3, will be in the form of 
pyrites, 

Before the stones were examined I had the impression that the 
fusion has been brought about by the addition of kelp before ignition, 
but this had not been the case; there are no more alkalies, alkaline 
earths, or any kind of fusible materials in the fosed than there are in 
the unfnsed stones; and further, the quantities of these constituents are 
quite consistent with composition of basaltic rock. 

I believe that there would be little difficulty in fusing stones of this 
character. Theoretically very little fuel is required ; but, making allow- 
ance for heating up the wall, loss by radiation, heated gases going off, 
incomplete combustion, etc., 44 ewts. of air-dried wood per ton of stones 
would be ample, or half that quantity of charcoal, aesuming that some 
protection would be afforded to the side of the wall, to form a kind of 
kiln, which would concentrate the heat and give proper draught for com. 
bustion, The analysis of the fused stone also indicates that there was 
a kind of smothered combnation, as quite a number of minute pellets of 
iron (included in the protoxide} were found, and part of the oxide had 
been reduced, either by solid carbon or by carbonic oxide, in either 
case ahowing insufficiency of air, which I think would not have been 
the case with an open fire. 

[ have been fortunate in getting several small “ pendent tongues" in 
a crevice of the fused piece, and have estimated the principal constituents 
in them, which are aa follows :-— 
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I think this is conclusive proof that oo foreign material has been 
introduced to increase the fusitility of the native stone ; some of 1t may 
have been ground up into a finer state of division in order to fill up the 
interstices, which would at the same time make them fuse more readily, 
but I think the proof is entirely aguinst anythin ‘i else being used, 

The mass of fire material in the inside of the fort would play the most 
important part of the heating by contact at first, but ultimately it would 
get so dense that the bulk of the liberated gnses would find their way 
to the wall, and there would probably meet with oxygen in quantity 
coming through the fire outside and produce internal heat. The depth 
of vitrification would be determined by the regulation and direction of 
the air-currents, 

But in whatever way the fusion has been actually aceomplished in the 
present instance, ] have no doubt that it has been done solely and 
abeolutely with heat. 


6. FORT ON DRUIM AN DVUIN. 


The Druim an Duin (Ridge of the Fort) begins at the head or north 
end of the long narrow arm of Loch Sween called Caol Scotnish, It 
runs N.N.E. for about half a mile, gradually rising to 300 feet above 
the sea, when it ends by a short descent, about 50 feet high, upon the 
top of the pass from Loch Sween to Crinan Loch, The fort is on the 
summit of the ridge, in a position of strategic importance, commanding 
the top of the pass and the road, which takes a sharp bend below the 
fort, and is visible for a considerable distance in both directions. 

The creat of the ridge is almost a knife edge, us the rise from the 
enatern side ends abruptly on the edge of a precipice to the west. Just 
at the summit, however, there is a littl expansion of the creat, which 
ia completely oceupied by the fort, The position, therefore, is of great 
natural strength. 

In form the fort is oval, with straight sides and rounded ends, but it 
is broader at the south than at the north end (Mr Ross’s plan, fig. 13). 
The dimensions are well defined by the wall on the south, east, and weat, 
but it seems doubtful whether there had been a wall to show the limit 
on the west side, where the precipice formed an ample defence. The 
plan shows, however, remains at both ends which indicate pretty clearly 
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that there had been a wall on this aide also, although jt has almost 
entirely vanished with the decay of the face of the precipice. 





Fig. 13. Plan of the Fort of Droim an Duin, 
by Thomas Rosa, Architect, F.8, A, Soot, 


The present dimensions of the interior, as shown in Mr Ross's plan, 
are 45 feet in length, by 33 feet in width at the south and 25 feet at the 
north end, 
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The Wall.—The shaded part in the plan represents the base of the 
wall, and « tendency to lessen in width is shown on the east side, where 
the width was probably still more contracted originully at the top, as 
the outer face of the wall, now almost entirely fallen down, appears to 
have had a considerable batter, necessitated by the steepness of the slope 
on which the outer part of the wall stood, 

The wall at the south end is 14 feet thick, and still stands about 6 
to 7 feet high, outside and inside. The inner face on the east is about 
7 feet high at most, and has a scarcement 5 feet high and 14 wide; the 
outer face has entirely fallen down the hill. Advantage wos apparently 
taken of a little flat projection of the rock on this side to build a buttress. 

At the north end the width of the wall is 14 feet where it joins the 
east wall, but gradually diminishes to 94 near the precipice. Neither in 
16 nor at the south end of the wall was there ony searcement, About 
6 feet within the north wall the remains of a secondary wall were found, 


Entrances, 

The south entrance consists of an outer and inner part: the outer one, 
(fig. 14) straight, 5 feet long ond 4 feet wide, ends at the projecting 
checka for the door, which reduce the width to 3 feet. Behind the 
checks was a rectangular bar-hole, 7 inches high and 5 wide, 

The inner portion (fig. 15) is § feet long, and behind the relates formed 
by the door-cheeks is 5 feet high and 5 feet wide, expanding in the middle 
to & feet 9 inches, as the wall on the east side is slightly curved. On 
the same side a doorway (fig. 17), still roofed, 2 feet 9 inches wide and 
4 feet high, leads by a possage 4 feet long to the guard chamber, 12 
feet in length, measured along the straight south wall, and 10 along the 
slightly bent north wall, It is T feet in breadth at the near end, 
narrowing to 3 at the farend. One or two roofing slabs remain in afw 
at the far end, giving a height of 4 feet 8 inches for the chamber. 

The west side of the inner part of the entrance is straight, An 
apparent entrance in it to a guard climber proved to be a mere break 
in the wall 
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As shown in the Proceedings, xxxvui. 240, fig. 30, one roofing 
slat remained in position at the inner part of the entrance, proving 
that the height could not have exceeded 6 feet, Several other 
roofing slabs lay in the entrance, but no stone door remained. 

The north entrance (fiz. 16) is not in line with the other, bemg nearer 
the cliff. It is 124 feet in length on the east side, and only 10 on the 
west, o difference due to the rapid narrowing of the wall towards the 
precipice. It is 6 feet wide at the inner end, narrowing to $4 at the 
outer end, and is slightly recessed on the west side, behind the rebate 
for the door, It has no guard chamber, A large stone slab, suitable 
for the door, lies a little to one side, outside the entrance, 


Descairtion of THe Renics. By Dr Josep ANpERSON. 


Portion of u Cup of steatitic stone, showing 24 inches of the curve 
of the rim, which is flat and smooth and 4 inch in thickness, and 24 
inches of the depth of the side of the cup, which is carefully smoothed 
inside, the outside being left rough, and showing the marks of the tool. 
A handle, 14 inches in thickness and 1] im greatest breadth, projects 
for 14 inches from the upper part of the cup, § inch below the rim. 
The handle is perfectly flat above and below ; the sides are straight for 
about an inch, and then rounded towards each other. It is pierced 
perpendicularly by a cireular perforation | inch in diameter. Such 
stone cups with handles have been found in the brochs, The fractured 
edge in this case shows that the break is old, and three small holes on 
the upper side apparently indicate an attempt to mend the vessel by 
clamping the broken parts together, 

Three oblong water-rolled Pebbles of quartzite, one of which, 2? inches 
diameter and almost circular, has one face rough, and on the other an oblong 
groove or depression, produced as if by point-sharpening ; the other two, 
slightly longer, have oblique depressions on both fuces, They are quite 
similar in form and character to fig. 28 found in Dunadd. Such pebbles of 
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quarteite, with oblique depressions on one or both faces, have also been 
found in the brochs. 

Four thin flat Dises of slaty stone, varying from 34 to 1] inches in 
diameter, 

Dise of sandstone, 3} inches in diameter, with rongh surface, having 
a perforation in the centre. 

Half of the upper stone of a amall Quern of greenish micaceous schist, 
which bas been about 16 inches in diameter, 

Another Quern-stone, unperforated, is shown against the wall in fig. 14. 


4. DUNADD. 


The excavation of Dunadd was of unusual importance, because of its 
reputation as the capital of Dalriada, the primitive kingdom of the Scota, 
and because it is one of the very few hill forts mentioned in the earliest 
annals of our country. William F. Skene and other authors have 
attributed a still higher antiquity to the site by connecting it with the 
Tale of the Children of Uenach, in which they are called “the three 
Dragons of Dunmonadh,” a name for Dunadd believed to be derived 
from the Monadiwmor, or Great Mose, on which the fortress stands so 
conspicuously, This would carry back our traditional knowledge of the 
place probably to the beginning of the Christian era. 

But, however little reliance we may place on this identification, or the 
further one by the same authorities with the Dunmonaidh of “ the Tale 
of the Battle of Magh Rath,” which records events of ap, 657, there is: 
no reason to doubt that it was the Dunadd or Duinatt besieged, a.n, 
683, by Fearehar Fadha, chief of Cinnel Baeden, allied with Bredei, 
king of the Picts, in an attempt to deliver Dalriuda from the thraldom 
of the Britons and Angles,! The attempt failed, but two years later the 
independence both of Scots and Picts was secured by the destruction of 
King Egbert and his army at Dunnichen by Bredei (Celtie Scotland, 
W. F. Skene, vol. i. passim). The only other historical event relating 

‘an. 683, Obsessio Doinatt et Duinduirn,—Aa. Wir, 
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to Donadd was its siege and capture! by Angus MacFergus, king of the 
Picts, 4.0. 736; but probably it would lose much of its importance 
after 843, when Forteviot became the capital of the united Picts and 
Scots, 

Posttion—The site of Dunadd was well chosen for the capital or 
chief fortress of a kingdom so long drawn out as almost to exemplifv 
the brief definition of a line—length without breadth. It was placed 
at the junction of the two provinces into which Dalriada was divided— 
Lorn and Kintyre; it stood in the way of invasion by the only easy 
access to the kingdom from the east, and its natural strength was 
very great. 

The Monadhmor upon which the fortress stands is a cdend flat, rateed 
but o few feet obove the sea-level, and upwards of 2 milea square, 
through which the river Add meanders to discharge itself into the 
Crinan TLoéh, Near where the river enters the moor, on ite N.E. 
border, and on the 8.W. side of the stream, the isolated rocky eminence 
of Dunadd rears itself to a height of 160 feet above the moor and 176 
above the sea (fig. 18, view from the north-west). 

In a direct line, the position is 2 miles from the sea, but the 
influence of the tide extends to it up the river, which, approaching 
from due east, bends immediately below it at a right angle due north 
(fig. 18, view from the north-east), and it seems not unlikely that small 
galleys may have been able to reach below the fortress in primitive 
times, 

The rocky masa is a parallelogram of 1000 by 650 feet, trending m a 
N.N.E. direction (plan from the 25-inch O.M,, Proceedings, xxxviii, 
227, fig. 17) From the northern, eastern, and particularly the 
southern sides the rise is not at first generally steep, though it is every- 
where broken by little cliffs and projecting rocks, and all the slopes 
from these three directions terminate at a height of about 140 feet above 

Tap, 738 Angus MacFergusa rex Pictorum vastavit regiones Duilriatm et 


obtinuit Dunad ct combussit Creie et duos filios Selbaiche catenis alligavit id ext 
Dongal (King of Dalriada) et Feradach, —Tighernac, 
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the plain, on the rim of a hollow plateau, which has a considerable fall 
to the N.E. The background to this plateau on the west is a very steep 
rocky ridge, 30 to 40 feet high, which forms the hog-backed summit of 
the hill. Immediately to the north of the ridge a precipitous, conical, 
almost inaccessible mass forms a second top, 25 feet lower than the 
summit of the ridge. In fig. 19 the plateau is seen on the skyline; 
above it is the conical head, and beyond that the ridge, in profile. From 
this ridge the descent to the plain on the west is so precipitous that 
the fortress was practically unassailable on that side (fig. 18). 

The fortress was thus naturally divided into a lower part on the 
plateau and an upper one on the ridge, the latter completely dominating 
the former. 

The conical top does not appear to have been fortified, although it 
closely commands a great part of the upper fort, and looks down on the 
north emi of the lower one, but the difficulty of the ascent from the 
moor is so great that a few men on the top could easily repulse any 
‘ittack, without artificial protection. 

Danadd may be not inaptly compared to Dumbarton Rock. They 
both rise abroptly—in the one case from the level surface of the sea, in 
the other from a fint moor—to a double-headed top, one of which ts 


conical, 





THe ForuTivicaTions, 
I. Tae Urrer Fortress. 


The summit of the ridge is 250 feet long (Mr Ross's plan, fig. 20). 
Beginning in a sharp point at the S.W, end, it gradually widens by a 
gentle ascent, 80 feet long, to a breadth of 60 feet at the actual top. 
The width then gradually contracts to 25 feet at the north-enst end by 
a gentle slope, broken by two steep but short rocky descents. At this 
end the level is 50 feet below the top of the ridge and 25 helow the 
conical top, whieh is only about 30 feet off, and rises from the ridge-end 
by a straight mural cliff 10 or 12 feet high. The configuration of the 
ridge led to its being fortified by three works, in line with esch other. 
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A. The Upper Audge-fort. 


The wall of this fort, adapting itself to the edges of the ridge, encloses 
a space 100 feet long and 45 wide, of a sharp-pointed obovate form, and 
including the nearly level summit of the ridge. For the most part buried 
under the earth, this wall was traceable all round, on excavation, still 





Fig, 21. Toner face of Wall at entrance of Upper Fort, Dunadd, 


standing 3 or 4 feet high in some places. The width was 12 feet, 
It wos well built, as is well seen in a view of the inner fare at 
u part close to the entrance, fig. 21, The entrance, 10 feet in width, 
was at the north-east corner, and was approached from .the fort on 
the plateau by a steep narrow passage, which hod apparently been 


eut into stepa. 
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Phe mterior was covered with several feet of friable earth, partly 
blackened, and mixed with small stones, and it contained many relics, 
but no remains of stone buildings. 


B. The Middle Ridye-fart, 


A short rocky slope, 15 feet in height, falls direetly on the middle 
fort, which is irregularly oval, and encloses an area of TH by 35 feet, 
fhe wall, of which scarcely a sign showed on the surface, had mostly 
fallen down the slopes, and, on excavation, could be traced only on its 
inner face, except at the north-east corner, where a part of the outer face 
remained, as the foundation here was on a flat rock, which extended 
beyond the wall, On the outer reck-platform thus formed, 12 feet in 
length and 6 in breadth, a» buttress seemed to have been constructed. 

Little remained of the wall further south on the eastern side, where 
the defence was greatly helped by little cliffs, but one distinct part, 
several feet high, still barred what appeared to be the natural approach 
from the lower fortrees, The precise position of the entrance could 
not be ascertained, though probably it was near the S.E. comer. 

Phe Jnterior.—The accumulated soil was as much as 4 or 5 feet deep 
in some parts, and was a heavy black mould, unmixed with stones. 
Relics abounded, but the only building was the fragment of a wall 
epringing from the south-west corner of the main wall, not bended into 
it, amd running a short distance obliquely into the area, Tt was of 
inferior masonry, and in all probability of secondary origin. 

(hutside the south-east corner of the fort the figure of a boar, incised 
on the rock, was uneovered, The hack, from exposure to the weather, 
was worn away, but the rest was well preserved, and the lines could not 
have teen drawn with greater spirit and truth (fig. 22). Its length 
is 21 inches, and it is placed between the previously known footmark 
and cup; and if the king, at his inauguration, stood in the footmark, 
he would face north, with the figure of the boar behind, represented as if 
advancing towards him. 
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C. The Lower Ridge-fart. 

Another short rocky slope leads to the lower fort, which had not an 
independent wall to the south like the middle fort, but was tacked on 
toit. The only distinet trace of the side walls was at the SW. corner. 
They seem to have been straight and parallel, and abutted on the 
straight mural cliff of the conical top. The interior is only about 25 feet 
syuare, and is completely commanded from the conical top, the very 
summit of which is not 30 feet off, and is 2% feet above the fort. 
But as the separating cliff is only 10 or 12 feet high, short ladders 
would give an easy access to the top when it was necesaary to defend 
it, which a few men could do, as it is almost inaccessible from 
the moor. The only accesses were from the moor on the weat, hy 
a steep narrow cleft separating the two summits of the lil, and from 
the plateau fort on the east, by a continuation of the same cleft. Both 
these very narrow passages were barred by cross-walls, 


IT. Tae Puatzav Fort, 

The hollow plateau on which the lower fort is situated is rudely semi- 
elreular (plan, fig. 20); the base, 205 feet long, is formed by the foot 
of the ascent to the ridge; the semicircle, with a radius at the widest 
part of 135 feet, is marked by the well-defined rim of the platean, 
From the nature of the ground, however, the curve is indented on the 
S.E. by a re-entering right angle. At the southern end the area is 
fairly level, but there is a pretty rapid fall thence to the northern end. 

The Wall at the north end abuts on the precipitous face of the 
conical summit, and circling round the rim, after climbing over a flat 
rock, reaches the entrance on the east, beyond which it makes the 
angled intake, and then resumes its curved course, to end against the 
precipitous face of the ridge-summit. 

Completely buried under its own ruins, it was found on excavation to 
stand 3 or 4 feet high outside (fig, 23) and 2 or 3 inside in places, and 
to be 12 feet wide. The faces were well built of fair-sized stones, pinned 
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with small ones, and with rubblework between. Fig. 24 shows the inner 
face, af a point where the natural rock was used to eke out the defence. 

The Entrance was approached from the east up a rather steep natural 
gap in the hill, 60 feet long, 10 wide, and § or 10 in depth, with sides 
mostly mural, but not continuously so (fig. 25, and Proceedings, xxxviii., 
fig. 24). This gap is traceable some distance into the area (fig. 26), and 
appears again on the ascent to the ridge, and once more on the descent 


from it on the western side. 





Fig. 234. Outer face of Wall, Lower Fort, Diinuchel, 


Captain Thomas (Proceedings, xiii. p. 24) suggests that the entrance 
had been bridged across, and that the wall was continued over it, which 
probably was the case, 

The nature of the ground favoured « subdivision of the plateau fort 


into three parts, each more or less capable of separate defence. 


Snbdiomon J) 
The higher and comparatively level nature of the ground at the 
southern end of the plateau led to a wall being drawn across (plan, 
fig. 20) ao as to cut off this space from the rest of the area, which 
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descends rather rapidly to the northern end. This wall is practic] y 
continuous with that of the ridge-fort B, a precipitous rock alone 
separating them. Deseending to the plateau, it curves round to the 


main wall at the re-entering angle, and thus forms @ quasi-semirircular 


enclosure, with o hase at the ridee-foot of 195 feet. and a longest racine 


of 75 feet, 





Fig. 24. Inner face of wall, partly of rock, Lower Fort, Donadid. 


At the point of junction with the main wall there is ao deficiency, 
probably indicative of passage from LD) to the lower subdivision F, and 
a stone slub, 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, lying near, may have been its door, 
There was also a narrow exit (marked “ postern" on the plan) to the 
outside of the fortress in the south wall. The sides are gone, but a alah 
5 feet by 4, ving in the gap, had ipparently been the door, as 18 jnehes 


behind the inner line of the wall another alab, get on ive, affords just 


the space required for the “door” to alide between it md the wal] 


Fig, 25. Entrance to Lower Fort, Dunadd, from tho outside : the ascent to the Upper Fort seen 
through the gap in the background. 


Fig. 26. Entrance to the Lower Fort, Dunadid, looking owt. 
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This subdivision covers the approaches to the forts A and B on the 
ridge, and dominates subdivisions E and F on the plateau. 

In fhe inferior the soil closely resembled that of the middle upper 
fort in its depth, blackness, and the abundance of the relics it contained. 
The only structure found was a winding passage or chamber, opening from 
the area about 14 feet from the south entrance, and retiring towards the 
hillside. It is 24 feet long and 4 feet wide, expanding stildenly to 6 feet at 
the end, where it is closed by o rock. The sides are partly of rock, partly 
of well-built converging walls, still 3 feet high. The strocture seemed 
to be original, from the style of the masonry, and as several relies were 
found in it, A short curved wall 18 inches high, with three courses of 
masonry remaining, proceeds from the north side of this structure to the 
foot of the rocks, on the south side of the approach to the upper fort A, 
and there were unmistakable remains of another short wall running 
directly from it to the foot of the rocks under the same fort. 


Swlwfevieny fe 


Another quasi-semicircular space, with a hase of about 50 feet and 
greatest radins of 55 feet, at the north corner of the plateau, was found 
to he cut off by a curved wall originally 80 feet long, the central 60 feet 
of which survive, and of which there was no sign on the surface, It 
was carefully hnilt of large flat slabs, with a scarcement to the outside : 
and although the present width is only 4 feet, it must have been 
considerably wider originally, in order to bring it to the top of the 
slope on which it is founded. Its present height is from 9 inches to 
5 feet 6 inches, 

In the inferior the rock was either on the surface or so near it that 
very few relics were found. The only structure within was the * well,” 
30 feet from the north end of the main wall, and close to a gap, said to 
have been made by a farmer to give access to the well, which, however, 
has long been covered with two heavy slabs, According to repute, it was 
of such depth that the water in it rose and fell with the tidal influence 
on the river below, but it proved to be rather a cistern than a well, 
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being a mere cavity in the rock § feet deep, and containing little water 
and no relies. 

Tt was circular, 4 feet in diameter, well built, and surrounded by a 
pavement of thin flat stones set on edge and radiating outwarda (/roe., 
XXVIIL, fig. 25, p. 234), 

Subdtciaion FF. 

Wedged in between D and E this division is of an irregularly curved 
form. It is only 20 feet wide where it lies against the hillfoot, while 
the circumference of the outer curve at the tim of the plateau is as 
much as 180 feet, with 60 more for the straight south-west end. The 
inner curve is 100 feet long. Measured straight, the area is about 130 
by 120 feet, 

The same conditions of rockiness and paucity of relics prevail here as 
in E. Remains of two secondary structures were found. One is 25 feet 
in from the entrance, and appears to be the $.W. end of a rectangular 
building or enclosure which had run parallel with the fort wall. The 
remaining side walls are 30 and 15 feet long, and the end wall is 13 feet 
long. One angle is rounded. The walls stand upon 18 inches of black 
earth and are of inferior masonry, proofs of their secondary character, 
Fifteen feet west of this, two walls, 20 and 15 feet in length, meet at a 
right angle; they also are poorly built and stand on black earth, 


GENERAL KeEMARKS ON THE ResuLTs or THE Excavation. 


The abundance of relics and particularly of querns found within the 
fortress indicates very clearly that it was no mere temporary refuge, but 
was permanently occupied. Regarded as a capital, the population, if it 
was entirely confined within the walls, must have been emall, accoriling 
to our modern ideas, as the enclosed space was only, roughly speaking, 
220 feet square, from which « deduction must be made of the uninhabit- 
able rocky hillface falling from the higher on the lower fort. Although 
it is interesting to have found that the Scots of the day, at least in their 
capital, did not live in stone houses, this deficiency deprives us of the 
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best means of estimating the population; but if we take the number of 
men required to man the whole wall of enceinte, allowing 3 feet of space 
for each defender, the strength of the garrison would be about 250 men. 
As, however, the upper fortress was impregnable till the lower one had 
fallen, a few men would suffice to guard it until the men below were 
driven back to reinforce them, so that a strength of 150 might hove 
sufficed for the garrison, and the place could not well have held more 
if the wives and families had also to be accommodated. In that case 
the population might have amounted to about seven hundred souls, 
Whether it was augmented by a settlement outside the walls isa question 
which, in the absence of stone buildings, could hardly be settled by 
excavation. 

The only clues we have to the nature of the dwellings are the 
abundance of deep black aoil and the number of tron articles found in 
the interior, the one suggestive of the use of soda, the other of wood in 
the construction of the habitations, 

As to the weapons used by the garrison, some half-dozen tron spear. 
or lanee-heads speak for themselves, but no arrow-heada were found, to 
prove a knowledge of archery, and there was only one fragment of a sword, 

The suggestion of Captain Thomas that the kings of Dalriada were 
inaugurated standing with one foot in the footmark cut near the top of 
the rock receives some confirmation from the discovery of the carved 
boar, between it and the cuplike cavity. The great courage of the 
wild-boar no doubt was the cause of the odoption of that animal 
as the device of the Twentieth Roman Legion, ond the same reason 
may have commended it to the early kings of Scots. Only two other 
incised representations of boars have been found in Seotland, both 
in Inverness-ahire,—one, complete, ot Knocknagael (Karly Christian 
Monuments of Scotland: Descriptive list, fig. 108); the other, incom- 
plete, at Dores (op. cif., fig. 100). The latter, Mr Romilly Allen hesitated 
to identify as a boar, but the remaining part resembles the corresponding 
part of the Dunadd boar far more than in the Knocknagael example, so 
that the claim of the Dorea one to be a boar seems now to be established, 
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Not the least in point of interest among the finds were the oross 
carved on a quern and the Jn [nJomine incised on a dise of slate, being 
the first proofs of Christian influence discovered in the native forts, 

Altogether it appears to me that the Society may be congratulated 
on the results of the investigations at Poltalloch. They do something 

to elucidate a very obscure period in early Scottish history; they 
form a basis and encouragement to the further pursuit of comparatively 
new lines of inquiry ; and they have added a large number of interest- 
ing relics to the Collection in the National Museum. Finally, it should 
not he forgotten that these results are due to the liherality of the 
Hon. John Abereromby in putting the Society in possession of the 
necessary funds, without which the excavations could not have been 
undertaken, 


Descerrtion or tHe Retcs raom Duxapp, sy De Josep AspERson. 


Implements af Stone.—Twenty-two Whetstones of sandstone, clayslate, 
and quartaite, varying from 104 inches in length and 24 inches in 
breadth to less than half that size, some being squarish in section and 
naed on all four sides, others thinner and used only on their broader 
faces, while three of the smaller ones are perforated at one end. 





Fig. 27, Whetstone of quartzite, (4,) 


Slender and finely-shaped Whetstone (fig. 27) of brownish-red 
quartzite, tapering equally to both ends, 34 inches in length, 

Thirty other stones of irregular shape, which have been used more or 
less as Whetstones or Polishers. 

Six Polishing Stones, mostly of quartzite and naturally shaped, 
but bearing marks of use on one or both sides or edges, varying from 


- {om & 
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6 inches to 24 inches in length, and from 4 inches to 2 inches in 
breadth. 

Seven quartzite Pebbles of oval shape and naturally rounded, but 
bearing an oblique groove on one or both faces, and in some cases also 
with marks of use on one or both edges, They vary in size, but are on 
the average littl: more than 3 by 2 inches, and scarcely more than an 
inch in thickness, One of them is shown in fig, 28, 

Three Hammer-stones or Pounders, with ends or sides abraded hy use, 
one having a picked hole near the centre. 

Nine Dises of slaty stone, from about 34 to 2 inches in diameter, 
mostly rough, bot one with smooth edge, another smooth ond with a 





Fig. 28, Pebble of quartzite with obliqne groove. (4,) 


noteh on each of its opposite edges, and three with central perforations, 
roughly made. 

Two nearly circular dises of reddish-brown quartzite with rounded 
edges, about an inch in diameter, somewhat similar to the quartzite 
dises from Waulkmill, described on p. 215 antea. 

A cireular rotatory Grindstone, of sandstone, 103 inches in diameter, 
with central hole for an axle 2 inches square, The stone has been used 
on one side as a mould for a bar 7 inches long and 14 inches broad. 
Half of another Grindstone and part of a third are of smaller size. 

About fifty Quern-stones (upper or under) were found, of which the 
best examples are shown in fig. 29, One of these, of micaceous sand- 
stone, 152 inches in diameter, with a moulding round the central hole, 
and a handle-slot on one side, is remarkable in having a small cross 








Fig, 20. Eighteen of the Quern Stones and the three Grain-robbers found in Dunadd. 
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potent incised near the circumference, It has been reserved for the 
Museum, along with an incomplete upper Stone, 152 inches in diameter, 
with raised moulding round the central hole and a vertival handle-socket, 

Thres Stones of Saddle-qnerns or Grain-rubbers, one being a lower 
stone and two upper stones. 

Two Whorls, one of steatite, 12 inches in diameter, and one of 
micaceos stone, 12 inches in diameter, 

Small lump of hematite. 

Three Socket Stones, viz., (1) of reddish sandstone, 64 by 24 inches, 
having on one face a cup-shaped depression and half of a deep socket- 
hole, the other part broken away, and on the other face two moulding 
cavities for bars 3} and 23 inches in Jength, and what seems to be a 
small ring-mould; (2) small angular broken fragment of sandstone, 
44 inches by 2 inches, showing half of a socket-hole and several prooves 
made by sharpening ; (3) block of stone, 10 inches by 64 inches, with 
asocket-hole in the centre: (4) another, 9 inches by 7 inches, with a 
deap socket-hole. 

Three Stones with cup-shaped cavities, one of whinstone, about 9 inches 
aquare, with a cup 34 inches in diameter: another of soft white 
sandstone, and about the same size, having a large cup-shaped cavity on 
each face; the third of indurated sandstone, 7] by 3 inches, with a deep 
cup ? inch in diameter, surrounded by a ring 2 inches in diameter, and 
showing marks on the opposite face of sharpening tools. 

Portion of the side and hottom of a steatite cup, exceeding 4 inches 
in diameter, and having a raised moulding underneath the rim. 

Oblong naturally-shaped piece of greenish slate (hy. 30), 3 inches in 
length by ¢ ineh in breadth, with one of ita surfaces seratched over with 
irregular scrolls, and « figuring resembling a cross-shaft bearing a square- 
shaped head. It was found in the fort D, 

Oblong piece of smooth fine-grained slaty stone (fig. $1), having the 
outline of a penannular brooch, with five bosses carefully traced Upon it, 
One half of the brooch has the detail drawn in, the other half merely 
outlined, This stone was also found in the fort D, 
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Small circular Dise of greenish slate (fig. 32), 1) inches in diameter, 
having the words [5] Somine incised across the centre in letters some- 
what resembling Irish minuscules. It was found in the fort D, close 
by the roadway leading to the fort A. 

Carved Ball of greenstone (fig. 33), 24 inches in diameter, with six 
projecting discs, It was found on the rock close to the inside of the 








Figs. 80 and 81, Stone with scratched ornament (|); and Stone with engraved 
outline of penannular brooch (#). 


wall of the fort A, on its south-east side, and about 12 inches 
underneath the surface. 

Moulds of Stone. —Undressed slab of dioritic stone, 14 inches in length 
by 5 inches in breadth, with a moulding cavity for a bar 12 inches long; 
slab of greenstone, 114 inches in length by 64 inches in width, with a 
moulding eavity for a bar 10 inches in length ; slab of stone, 9 inches in 
length by 59 inches in width, with a moulding cavity for a bar 6 inches 
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in length ; thinnish slab, § inches in length by 5 inches in breadth, with 
a moulding cavity (imperfect) for a bar ¢ inches in length; alnb of 


a 





Figs. $2 and $3, Stone Dise with inscription (+): amd Stone Ball with 
projecting discs (4). 


sandstone, 54 by 42 inches (fiz. 34), with a circular cavity | inch in 
diameter and slightly over 2 inch in depth, and a cavity with its sides 





Fig. #4, Stone Mould with two cavities. (4) 


curved slightly inwards, 13 inches in length by ] inch in width at the 
ends and § inch in the middle, the depth not exceeding | inch in the 
centre, and shallowing slightly to the sidea and ends ; rough flat slab of 
greenstone, 6) by 5 inches, with a bar-mould 34 inehes in length, and 
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a moulding cavity 3 inches in length, of oval shape, with handle at one 
end, like that on the reverse of fig. § (p. 268), from Ardifuar, 

Mould of Clay.—Mould of clay (fig. 35) for a small penannular 
brooch, 7 inch in diameter. 

Cructhles of Clay.—Crucible, cup-shaped (fig. 39), with rounded 
bottom, 3 inches high, and 34 inches in width at the mouth, which has 
a slight lead in the lip at one side for pouring; traces of bronze adhere 
to the inside. 

Three fragments of smaller Crucibles of a rounded cup-shape, 

Crucible of clay, of deep cylindrical form (fig. 38), rounded off 
below, somewhat like the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, 22 inches in height 
and 1% inches in diameter at the mouth, having a short, flat handle 
projecting obliquely upwards from the middle of ita height, 

Crucible of clay, of broader form and thinner fabric (fig. 36), 1] inches 
in height, slightly imperfect at the mouth, and bulging outwards below 
to on extreme width of 19 inches, with a short, broad, flat handle, 
projecting almost horizontally from about the middle of its height. 
Traces of bronze ore visible, adherent to the interior of the vessel. 

Crucible of clay, small and cylindrical-shaped (fig. 37), and narrowing 
below like the bowl of a tobaeco-pipe, 14 inches in height, and } inch 
diameter at the mouth, with a short, flat handle projecting obliquely 
upwards from about the middle of its height. 

Crucible of clay (fig. 40), small and almost saucershaped, with flat 
bottom, the sides only }? inch in height, the mouth slightly oval, and 
L$ inches in greatest diameter. 

These crucibles were all found in the fort D. 

Pottery,—Portion of the lip of a large jug-like vessel of coarse 
reddish wheel-made ware (lig. 41), showing a wide shallow spout. 

Several fragments of rims and handles of vessels of similar ware, 

A portion of a hasin-shaped vessel of coarse grey ware, blackened 
by fire, 

Two jreces Of wheel-made, salt-glased ware, and a number of 
fragments of rude, unglazed pottery not made on the wheel. 
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Glaze or Vitreous Paste.—Flat ring of clear green glass (fig. 42), 
l inch in diameter. It was found in the fort D, 

Bead of dark blue vitreous paste with whitish stripes (fig. 43), 4 inch 
In diameter. 

Bead of dark blue vitreous paste (fig. 44), plain, ¢ inch in diameter. 





Fig. 41, Fragment of large Jug of | Figs. 42-44, Beads of 
rel ware: (§.) glass. (}.) 


Jet, oy Cannel Coal,—Disc, 3) inches in diameter, cut out in the 
process of making an arm-ring. 

Five portions of finished arm-rings, and a portion of one in the 
rough, flat and unpolished. 

Bone Implements.—Punch of bone, 34 inches in length, the point 
showing signs of wae, 

Pin or bodkin of bone (fig. 46), 64 inches in length, well rounded, 
and the point end polished by use, 


» di 


~~ 
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Pin of bone, with flattish head (fig. 45), 54 inches in length, apparently 
made from the wing-bone of a large bind, 

Bone handle for a tool, with « hole for the tang, 34 inches in length, 
cylindrical and roughly made. 

Portions of antlers of red deer, cut and sawn across. 





Figs, 45 and 46, Vins ofbone. (4,) 


Comb of bone (fig. 48), 24 inches by # inches, double-edged, and 
nicely ornamented. It is made, in the usual way, of small sections 
toothed at each end, the binding slips on either side secured by iron 
riveta. It was found on the subsoilin the fort B. 





Fig. 47. Bone with incised ornament. (}.) 


Narrow section of a cylindrical piece of bone (fig. 47), 21 inches in 
length, with an ornamental pattern of two circles, with central dots, 
connected by two parallel lines. It was found under the surface layer, 
on the subsoil, in the fort BE. 

Bronze Pine, —Pin 34 inches in length (fig. 50), with projecting head 
of squarish form, the front slightly sunk, and showing incised markings, 
surmounted by three bars, with ends projecting forwards. It was found 
under the debris of an interior building in the fort F. 
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Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 


Figs. 48-52, Comb of bone (}); two bronze Pins (]); long-handied Comb of iron (4) ; 
and Comb of iron with loop handle (4), from Donadd, 
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Pin, 34 inches in length (fig. 49), with open circular head, carried on 
& projecting neck almost at right angles to the stem, It was found in a 
cleft of the rock, just under the surface, in the passage leading into 
fort A. | 

fron dinplements—Comb of iron (fig. 61), with long handle, 64 inches 
in length, the upper part of the teeth covered with oxidation. 

Comb of iron (fig. 52), single-edged, 4 inches in length and 22 inches 
in width, with open curved handle at the back, the body of the comb 
and upper part of the teeth also encrusted with a mass of oxidation. 

Eight tools, all of the same form (fig. 53), and almost of the same 
size, 94 to 4 inches in length, and } to 9 inch at the widest part, with 
a long slot in the upper part, and tapering to a point below, 

Nine Knife-blades with tangs, from 43 inches to $4 inches in length, 
of which one is shown in fig, 59, 

Seven Spear-heads, with sockets more or less complete, from 74 inches 
to $4 inches in length. Four of these are shown ns figs. 55-58, They 
were all found im the fort D, 

Portion of the point end of a double-edged Sword-blade, 74 inches in 
length, and 14 inches in width. 

Two thin convex Dises, 3 inches in diameter. 

Penannular Ring (tig. 54), 5 inches in diameter, with recurved ends. 

Flattened Ring, 44 inches in diameter, with flanged edees, and two 
other fattened rings, also 44 inches in diameter, corroded together, 

A Knife-blade still in its handle of wood is shown in fig. 60; total 
length of blade and handle, 7 inches, 

A large iron staple, and » number of broken and corroded fragments 
of various iron implementa of indeterminate use, 

Undoubtedly the most interesting objects in this group of relies from 
Dunadd are the crucibles and moulds, testifying to the proficiency of the 
occupants in the art of casting in bronze. The crucibles are of two kinds - 
4 large cup-shaped variety (fig. 39), capable of holding a considerable 
quantity of metal, and a smaller size (figs, 36-38), shaped like the bowl 
of u big tobaceo-pipe, and having a side-handle for lifting it by. Of the 

















Fig. 55, Fig. 53, Fig. 57. Fig, 58, Fig, 69, 


Figs. 63-88. [ron Implement with longitudinal slot (4); Enife-blade (3) ; 
four Spear-heads (4); and penannular Ring of iron with recurved ends (4). 
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larger size there is one example entire, and several fragments which may 
belong to two or three more vessels, Of the smaller size there are four 
examples. Two have the remains of the bronze still adhering to them. 
The moulds are of two varieties, the Inrger sizes in stone and the smaller 
inclay. The most common form of mould in stone is that for a straight 
bar, varying from 24 to over 10 inches in length, There is a dainty 
little clay mould (fig. 35) for a small penannular brooch, less than an inch 
in diameter, There is also on the amooth surface of « very fine-grained 
stone an outline drawing (fig. 31) of a penannular brooch with expanded 
enils, ornamented with five bosses. It is of the nature of a working 
sketch, the details being filled in for one-half of the brooch only. Of 
the manufactured bronze there are two fine pins (figs. 49, 50), each 
about 4 inches in length, both carrying their heads projected forward. 
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Fig. 60, Iron Knife still in its handle (4). 


There is evidence, too, of the working of the coarse variety of jet or 
lignite, or cannel coal, so often employed in Scotland for the making of 
such ormamenta for the person as necklaces and arm-rings or bracelets, 
We have here evidence of the whole process, from the erode fragment 
with the blocking outlines roughly drawn on the surface, to the flat 
diae cut out of the opening of the bracelet and the flat ring which 
was to be ground down to the proper shape, and portions of the 
finished bracelets, more or less complete. Of bone, there is a double- 
edged comb (tig. 48) about 24 inches in length, mace in the usual way 
of several pieces fitted together and kept in place by o band of bone 
about half an inch in breadth, which passes along the centre of the comb 
on each side and is secured by iron rivets. This comb is prettily 
ornamented by dots and circles, alternating with cireular pierced open- 
ings at either side, and the central band has a double row of zigmyg 
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carving. A part of a cylindrical piece of bone (fig. 47) is ornamented 
with pairs of circles with central dots, each pair being connected by two 
parallel lines less than a tenth of an inch apart, The only other bone 
instruments are two stout pins (figs. 45, 46) and a punch. 

Among the most interesting of the stone objects are the small Dise (fig. 32) 
with the words rs [= Jomirg incised in lettering bearing a strong resemblance 
to Trish minuseules, and the Stene with the drawing of the penannular 
brooch already mentioned, There is another stone with a drawing (fig, 50). 
Tt is a splinter of soft slaty rock, somewhat waterworn, and bears on two 
different levels of its broader side a design like a square-headed cross and 
a nondescript scribble of serolla. A rather surprising item among the 
atone implements ia the stone ball (fig. 35) with six circular projecting 
dises, OF all the many examples we have and know, this is the only 
one that has hitherto been found with definite associntions, There is 
also one of those small whetstones of quartzite (fig. 27) which have been 
hitherto found singly and with no definite associations. Among the 
Polishing stones, of which there are a great many of various shapes and 
characters, there is one which may have been used to give the finishing 
polish to the jet braceleta of semicircular section ; and the same may be 
said of athin piece of sharp sandstone, the edges of which have been worn 
into semicircular hollows of different diameters, probably in the same 
operation. There are aleo well-made and well-used circular rotating 
grindstones of sharp sandstone. 

Of the oval-shaped quartzite pebblez, with narrow oblique hollows 
worn in the middle of their flatter faces (as in fig: 28), there are no 
fewer than seven. These are o well-known type of Iron Age implement, 
though their exact purpose is not well understood. They are not un- 
common in Norway in the first division of the Iron Age, and we have 
them also occasionally from the brochs. Of whetstones, with a perfora- 
tion for suspension at one end, there are three. A few stone whorls 
testify to the use of the spindle and distaff; and there is a portion of 
a steatite cup with a moulding round the circumference underneath 
the brim, which is analogous to the steatite cups found ocecasionnlly in 
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the brochs. Two upper queru stones of elegant shape have been selected 
from the many found. Ome of these is specially iiteresting, because it 
is signed near the edge with a small cross-potent. Although some of 
the pottery is hand-made and unglaged, the bulk of it is wheel-made and 
glazed, the unglazed appearance of some of the wheel-made vessels being 
due to the glaze sealing off, as happens with much of the older pottery 
of this description, 

Taking the iron articles as.a group, they show a very considerable exercise 
of the smith’s industry, There are eight or ten spear-heads (figs. 55-58), 
and about the same number of knife-blades, one of them (fig. 60) still 
in the handle. Of three large rings, one has the peculiar section of a 
bronze caldron ring. Another large iron ring (fig. 54) is penannular and 
has the ends turned back circularly. The most curious things, however, 
are the implements (fig. 63) shaped like the legs of a pair of adjustable 
compasses, of which there are seven or eight. They are nearly all about 
the same size, 5 to 6 inches long, and I am unable to offer even a sugges- 
tion as to their probable purpose. The occurrence of combs in iron is also 
anew feature, Here we have the round-backed comb (tig, 62) with the 
back forming a loop-handle, and the long-handled comb (fig. 51), in iron 
for the first time. The round-backed comb of this form and of largish 
aize occurs in Denmark and Norway in their Older Iron Age, but I have 
not met with any example of the long-handled comb in iron, 

The results of the excavation of these four forts are certainly the most 
interesting and important that have hitherto teen obtained from any 
exploration of native sites as yet undertaken by the Society. They not 
only present a considerable number of new types of objects, but they 
have also greatly extended our knowledge of the associations of objects 
of previously known types which, however, had not hitherto bean found 
in associations assigning them to any well-defined period, We have now 
obtained a large group of objects which are definitely associated with the 
group of forts, and from which the relations of the forts themselves to 
the later period of the Iron Age, in post-Roman and Early Christian 
times, are conclusively demonstrated. 
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Mospat, 10th April 1905. 
ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 
Doxwatp Cawrson-Swax, Sanierstead, Surrey. 
THomas Macne Guraem, Provost of Brechin. 
Roseat Youss, 39 Leamington Terrace. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors, a special vote of thanks being 
awarded, on the motion of the Chairman, to Erskine Beveridge, LL.D., 
F.S.A.Seot., of Vallay, and St Leonards Hill, Dunfermline, for his 
valuable and very acceptable gift to the Library of a copy of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, an indispensable work of reference, 
in sixty-nine volumes, which there was no doubt would be much tsed 
and greatly appreciated, 


(1) By Roserr Canistisos, Cannon Place, London. 


A Collection of Native Weapons and Implements from Mitchell 
District, North Queensland: including one Stone Axe, in a handle of 
bent withe, 154 inches in length, and wrapped round with sinews of the 
kangaroo’s tail; one Fire-making Apparatus, consisting of a split branch 
of soft dry wood 16 inches long, and a knife-like piece of tougher wood 
11 inches long, which is rubbed backwards and forwards in a groove 
made across the other stick ; four Bibboos, or Fighting Knives, of quartz, 
in hondles ; one Jibbeo, made from o steel blade of sheep-sheara; three 
Fighting Cluba; two Stones for pounding or grinding wild-grass seeds : 
one Shell Ornament ; one Necklace of reed-joints; one Loin Covering ; 
one Net Girdle ; and one Fly-fan of emu feathers. 


ye 
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(2) By the Eptxsurcu Cemgrery Company. 


Portions of an Urn of food-vessel type, 5 inches in diameter, and 
ornamented with impressed lines of a twisted cord, from a cist in North 
Merchiston Cemetery. 


(3) By Mr James Sarrn, Pinewood, Crathes, 


Fragments of a finely ornamented Beaker Urn, found in a cist at 
Galbriddie, near Crathes, some years ago. 


(4) By Joux Bruce, F.S.A. Scot., Helensburgh, 


Small polished Axe of greenish stone, 1} inches in length, from 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


(5) By RC. Hanpase, F.S. A. Scot, 


Rude Crucifix of bone, 24 inches in length, found in the garden at 
Locheml, Northmavine, Shetland. 


(6) By Rev. Winttam Buare, D.D,, F.S,A. Sect. 


A Visiting Card of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, bearing no 
name, but only the words “The Ettrick Shepherd.” In a note accom- 
panying the donation Dr Blair says:—“T received it as a gift from Miss 
Fletcher, of Dunblane, sister of Rev. Dr Alex. Fletcher, London. Dr 
Fletcher's father, Rev. W. Fletcher, minister of Bridge of Teith, Doune, 
was a native of Ettrick Forest, and was baptised by Rev, Thomas Boston. 
His mother was a Laidlaw, and a relative of the Hoggs. Hence, when 
James Hogg visited London in 1831, and was feasted by the literati and 
public men of the metropolis, he called on Rev, Dr Fletcher, his country- 
man and relative, and left the card which I now dispone to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, The Ettrick Shepherd died 2lat November 
1835, now nearly seventy years ago ” 
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(7) By Exaxixe Bevenince, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sir Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. With Supplement, Index and Epitome, and Errata. 
69 vole. 8vo, 1885-1904. 

(8) By Hexer Tayior, F.S.A., Birklands, Southport. 

Ancient Crosses ond Holy Wells in Laneashire—The Hundred of 
Lonsdale, (Reprint.) 8vo. Pp. 110. 

(9) By Taomas Mar, F.S.A. Scot,, the Author, 

Excavations on the Romano-British Site at Wilderspool and Stockton 
Heath, 1901-04. 8vo. Pp. 32. 

(10) By Cots Lerten, F.S.A. Scot,, the Author. 

Ardrishaig and ita Vicinity, §8vo. Pp. 32. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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THE ORNAMENT OF THE BEAKER-CLASS OF POTTERY. 
By Tre Hox, JOHN ABERCROMBY, Secneranr. 


After studying the form of the heaker types and placing them in 
What seems to be their approximate chronological order (P.S.4.8., 
xxxvili. 323-410), it remains to examine the decoration applied to the 
surface. The style of ornament is strietly seometrieal : the execution is 
often not very exact, and sometimes the design is rather sugested by a 
series of rapid scratches than actually delineated ; occasionally, however, 
the lines are very firmly and carefully drawn. At so early a time as 
the period when beakers were in use, we are entitled to suppose that no 
profession or caste of potters existed, but that the vessela were manu- 
factured as oceasion required by the women of the family. For this is 
still the almost invariable practice of savage and barbarous peoples, As 
the pottery at this early date was very imperfectly baked in an open fire, 
the consumption of domestic vessels, due to breakage, must have been 
considerable, To maintain the aupply of domestic pottery the constant 
manufacture of new pieces beeame a necessity, and in this way some of 
the women would gain considerable practice both in making and in 
decorating vessels. [t was mentioned in the above paper that the form 
of the beaker was the result of tradition: and as each generation had 
inferior models to imitate, a disadvantage which inorensed progressively 
as time went on, the whole tendency of the form was from good to bad, 
uni from bad to worse. It was not necessary, however, that degenera- 
ution of form should be accompanied by an equal degeneration in the 
ormumentation. The women felt that in the matter of decoration 
they were less tied down. In this field their fancy and imagination 
were allowed freer play, and they were able to introduce patterns 
adapted from their other occupations, such as plaiting, weaving, and 
hasket-work, 
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The actual elements which make up the decorative system of the 
beaker period are as simple us possible. They consist of short straight 
lines and combinations of lines, such as 


ll KY AWA XXK MW 


Very rarely were employed curved lines }))) made with a pointed 
tool, or perhaps with a finger-nail, Such simple motives were seldom 
used alone: they were almost always combined to form either a border 
or # surface pattern, and each motive is usually separated from its 
neighbour by two or three lines. As originally and in all the earlier 
beakers, an ornamented band is isolated from the next by a plain band, 
T take the band os the unit, and in the illustrations given on the 
accompanying plates each figure shows the whole depth of the band 





when practicable, 

The two main principles that guided and actuated the decorator 
were (1) variety and (2) contrast; the principle of symmetry, though 
it had a place in the mind of the operator, was less prominent. A few 
examples in which the simplest motives are used will illustrate this 
statement. If at starting the motive consisted of a double row of 
short horizontal dashes, it might be contrasted with a row of curved 
nail-marks, and this by a border of hanging triangles, horizontally 
shaded, as in No. 1 (a), In No. 2 (8) a lattice border is contrasted 
with several horizontal lines, and these with a border of “ herring-hone.” 
In No, 3 (y) a border of vertical strokes is opposed by a lattice border, 
and the whole design is set off by a fringe of slanting lines above and 
below, In No. 4 a border of vertical lines serves as a foil to a lattice 
border, the verticals are repeated, and followed by a border of sloping 
lines. Here we notice that three-quarters of the design is symmetri- 
cally ordered, and in drawing the lowest border that the sentiment of 
variety has prevailed over that of symmetry. A similar remark applies 
to No. 5 (3). “In Nos, 6 and 7 (y) the same decorator, working on the 
game vessel, first contrasts a bar-chevron border with a “ herring-bone” 
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motive, and then with a border of short verticals, Sometimes symmetry 
was combined with variety and contrast, as in No, 8 (+), where a central 
border of short verticals is flanked by a plain bar-chevron border on 
each aide, and the whole is included within an upper and lower fringe 
of zigeags. Other examples of the combination of the three principles 
are exhibited in Nos. 9, 10 (y). In the last the same motive is repeated 
thrice, and the central one is very properly made larger than the 
flanking ones. 


Decoration in Compartments. 


Hitherto the scheme of ornament under consideration has been 
arranged in continuous horizontal lines running round the beaker, Now 
we have to notice another in which the scheme is discontinuous, in 
which the ornamental zone is divided laterally into compartments or 
panels, each differing from its neighbour, The contrast has now to be 
looked for in a lateral, not in a vertical, direction. In No, 11 (2) a 
partly shaded line-saltire is contrasted with s row of vertical lines, 
while below it is a chequer pattern, shaded in different Ways, on each 
side of a blank square, In No, 12 (a) each plain bar-saltire is partly 
shaded, is flanked on each side by a vertically shaded bar, and is 
separated by a blank space from the saltires on each side of it. In 
No. 13 (a) each plain har-saltire is shaded to enhance the effect, and 
surrounded by a frame of lattice border. A more elaborate scheme js 
found in No, 14 (a), where a plain bar-lozenge surface pattern on a 
shaded ground is opposed to a laterally placed, plain bar-chevron border 
on a shaded ground, and set vertically. These four examples belong 
to the first half of the beaker period, and to the southern part of Great 
Britain. The next two, Nos. 15, 16 (a), both from the same beaker, 
belong to the third quarter of the period, and come from Aberdeenshire. 
Here we are struck by an excessive fineness of line and minuteneas 
of ornament, which is very characteristic of North Britain, Tn Nos. 
17, 18 (y), both from the same Lanarkshire beaker, the principles of 
contrast, variety, and minute subdivision are carried to excess, and the 
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restilt is not very striking ; the bolder examples, Nos. 19, 20 (3), from 
Stirling and Banffshire, are more effective, 


Distribution of Decorative Motives, 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt with the principles of design and 
ornamentation which hold good for all three types of beakers, Now 
we have to take into consideration seriatim the leading decorative 
motives, and observe their geographical distribution as well ns the periods 
to which they belong. 

Chequer motives in black and white, such as Nos, 21-34, helong to 
the earlier half of the beaker period, and are not found north of York- 
hire. But a chequer of spaces, shaded alternately with horizontal and 
vertical lines, like the lower part of No. 11, is found in Derbyshire 
(B. 11), Fife (B. 43), and Banff (B. 18a), and continued to the end of 
the period. 

A stripy pattern, like No, 25, either as a surface pattern or combined 
with other motives, as in No, 26, belongs to the beginning of the period, 
and is confined to the south of England. 

The Sar-losenge, either plain or shaded, and employed a3 a bonrler or 
a surface pattern, appertains in type to the first half of the period, 
and does not occur north of Yorkshire. The shaded bar-lozenges, Noo. 
27, 28, are from the same beaker, which was found with a@ fine flint 
dagger, and are therefore of a very early date. No. 30 is an example 
of the sketchy impressionist manner of dashing off a motive, similar to 
the above, and is somewhat later. The next example, No, 29, seems to 
find its place in the third quarter of the period, and belongs to type 8. 
In the same beaker thus ornamented were found three remarkable 
objects in the form of solid chalk drums, covered with geometrical and 
circular motives, including representations of the human face, such as 
are found on the face-urns from the second city of Troy, on the walls of 
sepulchral caves, and on menhirs in France, They are partly figured by 
Canon Greenwell in Arckeologia, lit, pla. 1, 2, and in the British 
Museum Guide to the Bronze Age, figs. 86,87. The plain bar-lozenge 
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serving as a frame round o shaded line-lozenge, is a commoner expedient 
for producing a lozengy effect; for example, Nos. 14, 31-35. All these 
belong to the first half of the period and to the type a A plain bar- 
lozenge enframing a plain line-lozenge only occurs onee, No. 36, and 
belongs to the same time and type az the above. 

The plaintine lozenye border, with the adjacent triangles shaded like 
Nos. 37, 38, is confined to the south-west of England, and belongs to 
the earlier period, 

It is true that a shaded bar-lozenge effect is twice found in Scotland, 
Nos, 39, 41 (7); and a plain line-lozenge, No. 40, occura on the same 
beaker os No. 41. But in each case the lozenge is traversed by a 
horizontal line, or by a bar, showing that the result is obtained indirectly 
by an arrangement of opposed triangles. Both beakers belong to the 
last quarter of the period. 

The plan jar-cherrom surface pattern on a shaded ground, or a shaded 
Gar-checron on a plain ground, sometimes lends itself to a lozengy effect, 
as in Nos, 42, 43, 45, 46, but not necessarily Nos. 44,47. In time 
this motive covers more than the first half of the beaker period, anid 
ranges over the whole of England. All the examples belong to type a, 
except No. 45 from Forfar, which belongs to type 6, and seems to he 
the latest of all. 

The plain dur-checron border on a plain or shaded ground, although 
it is so simple, is found chiefly north of the Humber, in types a, +. 

In time it seems to come down later than the above. Examples are 
seen in Nos, 6, 8, 14, 29 (upper part), 48-50, the lotter being from 
Wilts, 

The shaded bar-chevron, either as a border or a surface pattern, is very 
rare; a Suffolk example of the former is shown in No, 51, and of the 
latter in No, 73. Bot the effect of a shaded ber-chetron is equally well 
produced by three or more parallel line-chevrons, This is a very common 
form of it, especially in the North, in the later examples of type + and 
once in B,—¢.g. Nos, 52-34. This motive does not occur south of the 
Humber, 
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Tico parallel line- or bar-chevrone, spaced, with their opposite angles 
connected! by linea, seems to be a special northern development, reaching 
from Staffordshire to Ross, Such are Nos. 55-8, 20, This motive 
begins in the second quarter, and continues till nearly the end of the 
beaker period. It is found in all three types. 

The frianjle border of small, hanging triangles, constructed either 
with lines or narrow hars and shaded, is common to all the types, and 
extends over the whole of Britain, Such are Nos. 1, 59-65. This 
motive is found throughout the whole beaker period, and was originally 
brought from the Continent, I assume it as self-evident that the shaded 
triangle is the one to which the decorator wished to draw attention, and 
that the plain triangles on each side constitute the ground which gave 
relief to the shaded triangle. 

The elongated triangle border, bounded either by a line or a narrow 
bar, is common to all the types; such are Nos, 64-66. These three 
examples belong to the first half of the period ; and it will be observed 
that the shading is made with straight lines, though it must be state] 
that similar shading survived into the later half of the period, But 
before the end of the earlier half the shading of triangles by cross- 
hatching or by means of broken lines makes its first appearance in 
Staffordshire in No, 67, and is not found south of that county. The 
latter method receives a very special development north of the Tweed, — 
eq. Nos. 68-71. In the last example, which belongs to a very late 
time, it will be noticed that the upper and lower row of triangles are 
united, so to speak, by two invisible triangles, for the shading of the 
flanking triangles of the upper row is the same os the central one 
of the lower row; and conversely. No. 72 is an example of a bar- 
triangle surface pattern, in which the shading is effected by broken 
lines, ‘The crosehatch is once employed in a bar-chevron border, 
No, 73, which is nearly contemporary with No, 72, and twice in a 
hexagon, Nos. 77, 80. 

A double border of triangles, shaded, and separated by one or more 
horizontal bare. It has already been seen that the lozenge patterns 
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north of the Tweed differ from those in the south by being traversed by 
a horizontal line or by o bar. This special development, applied to a 
double border of triangles, begins in the second quarter of the period, and 
appears almost simultaneously in types a, 8, in Nos. 67 (a), 74 (8), 
which are almost contemporary, Nos, 71, 75 are later than these, and 
No. 76, where the bar is multiplied by three, is again slightly later. This 
peculiarity occurs in all three types, and continues to the close of the 
period, 

The hexagon, either as a border ora surface pattern, is presented in 
two ways: with the acute angles lying along (1) a vertical or (2) o 
horizontal line. This motive makes its appearance about the middle 
of the period in No. 77, and continues to the end, Nos. 77-81. No. 79 
is taken from a beaker figured, not over well, in the Archeol, Journ, 
xiii. 86, and appears to belong, like most of the others, to sub-type a6. 
This motive is confined to England, and does not oceur north of 
Yorkshire. 





Fringes, 

The fringe is a decorative encroachment on the plain band which 
borders the ornamented xone on each side, and is interesting from 
exhibiting a progressive development from simple to more complex 
forms, The fringe appears first at the end of the first quarter, in a 
very simple form, a8 an edging of very short, perpendicular atrakes, No, 
62, on B. 12, 40, ete. ; or of a low line-chevron, No. 83, on B. 23, 145, 
163, ete.; or of slanting strokes, No. 84, on B. 24, 36, 101, 167, ete. 
These simple fringes continue to the end of the period, are common to 
all the beaker types, but do not occur south of the counties of Derby 
and Stafford. 

No. 85 is rather less simple in form, is common to types A, y, and 
is not found south of the Humber. Examples are to be seon on No. 99 
and GK. 104, 121, ete. 

No, 56 appears first in Northumberland at the beginning of the last 
half of the period, and is not found south of that county. It oceurs in 
types 8, y, and is seen on B. 101, 118, 156, ete. 
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No, 87 begine rather later than No. 86, covers the same area, 
and also occurs in types f, +. Examples are seen on B, 128, 135, 
121, ete. 

No. 88 is found on a single example, B. 136, from Aberdeenshire, and 
belongs to the beginning of the last quarter of the period. 

Nos. 89, 90, found on the same beaker, B, 170, are from the county 
of Nairn, and belong to the close of the period. 


CoNcLUSION. 


I have not drawn attention hitherto specially to the ornamentation of 
type 4, but a glance at the illustrations B. 58-110 will show better than 
words the simplicity that characterises this type when compared with 
what is found on type a, Arguing on simply @ priori grounds, we 
should be tempted to place type & earlier than type a, but reasons of 
an archwological nature stand in the way. It is clear the traditions of 
the two types were different from the beginning, both as regands form 
and ornament, The comparative complexity and richness of the 
decoration in type a need not cause astonishment, for even in the pure 
Neolithic Age of Denmark we find chequer patterns like No, 23; double 
triangle borders like No. 71, but shaded with dots; line-chevron borders 
like Noe. 53, 54 (Sophus Miiller, Vor Oldtid, pp. 142-3). 

The result of our analysis has been to show that some types of 
ornament are confined to certain large areas and to particular 
periods, 

The plain linelozenge border on a shaded ground and a stripy 
pattern made with small circular impressions are confined to the south 
of England. 

Chequer motives: the line-tattice surface pattern, like No. 91; the 
true Jar-locenge in any form; the shaded bar-cheeron border and motives 
composed of heragona, are not found north of Yorkshire. 

A special arrangement of two parallel lines or barchevrons, with their 
opposite angles united by lines; so simple a combination as a trilinear 
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herring-bone motive, like the upper part of No, 52; shading by means 
of crosshatehing or broken fines, are motives that do not occur south of 
Staffordshire, 

A border of three or more parallel tine-chevrons belongs to Britain 
north of the Humber, 

Asit has a bearing on the ethos and character of the people in Britain 
during the beaker period, it is not without interest to examine whether 
the beakers laid beside the bodies of women and children were inferior 
to those given to men. he evidence that bears upon this question is 
not very ample, but there are about thirty instances in which the age atic 
sex of the individual is recorded, or may be inferred with more or less 
probability. 

The following beakers were found with the remaina of male adults - 
the numbers refer to the beakers figured in last year's paper, 

B, 5, 0, 36 (7), 98, 60, 67, 125, 124, 125, 129, 144 (7), 165. OF these, 
B. 5, 58, 60, 67, 123-5 are very good, the ornament is often rich and is 
always well executed; B. 36, 144 are leas richly decorated, and B. 30, 
129, 165 are decidedly inferior, 

With women, though in three instances the sex is not quite certain, 
were found B. 19b, 32, 56 (1), 92, 93 (1), 98, 99, 1u3, 130 (fT), 199, 
The execution of 99, 103, 139 is exeellent, and these beakers are quite 
on a par with the best of those found with males, B. 32, 56, 92, 98 
are somewhat inferior, while 19h, 93, and 130 are poor specimens and 
the execution is negligent, 

With children were found B. 12, 22, 27, 48, 49, 91, 115, 116, 117. 
OF these, B, 12, 22, 27, 115, 116 are of superior fabric, as good as any 
found with adult men or women. Ent B. 49, 117 are much inferior, 
and DG. 48, 91 are of the poorest execution, 

From the above we may conelude that both in form and ornament 
the beakers deposited with the mortal remains of women and chililren 
ware, when at their best, as good as any laid beside the bodies of men. 
But the former at their worst were inferior to any that were deposited 
with adult males, 
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The Technique. 


The instruments that aeem to have been used to effect the ornamenta- 
tion were—a notched tool, a blunt-edged tool, a pointed tool, a tube-like 
tool, a twisted cord, and the finger-nail. 

T. 1. Impressions were stamped with a narrow, square-sided slip of 
bone or wood with small notches at intervals. This produced a line of 
small rectangular depressions, separated by a very thin wall or septum, 
—#.9. Bo 7, 20. 

T. 2. Deepish and broader lines, horizontal or vertical, were 
effected by a blunt tool, such as a slip of wood or bone, — ey. 
B. 9, 10, 93. 

T. 3. Thin lines were incised with a sharp-pointed instrument,—.g. 
B. 63, 

T. 4. Prick-marks, short dashes, and indentations were made with a 
more or less pointed tool ora sharp edge—#y. B. 54, 61 (2nd band), 
71, 80. 

T. 5, Small circular impressions were produced with a tube-like instru- 
ment, such asa reed or hollow stalk,—eg. B. 1, 3, 

T. 6. Impressions were made with a twisted cord,—ey. 1h. 05, 72. 

T. 7. Semicircular impressions were made, perhaps, with the aes 
nail, though sometimes with the point,—eg. B. 2. 

In type a almost exclusive use is made of T. 1. Out of a total 
number of 57 beakers figured in my last paper, it ia the sole technique 
employed in 36 instances; on 14 other beakers it is combined with 
another technique, so that altogether it occurs on 50 out of 57 beakers. 
It is found in all the subtypes, but occurs only twice in a 4, 6, 
respectively. 

Other techniques used alone are, T. 3 on B. 56; T. 4 on B, 51, 53, 
4, all of @ 6. 

The combinations are as follows :-— 

T. 1,50n B. I, 3. 

T. 1, 3 on B, 4, 17, 22, 25, 30, all of a 1, 2. 
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T. 1, 4 on B. 9, 10, 16; 18, 19; 40; 55, of a 1, 9, 4, 6. 

T. 3, 4 on B, 12, 13, 26. 

In type 6, T. 1 is less usual, It occurs alone on 18 beakers out of 
03, or on one-third of the whole type; in combination with other 
techniques it is found 7 times, or on 25 beakers out of 53. In sub- 
type 6 3 it does not occur alone, and only once in combination, 

The use of the twisted cord alone is found $ times, and 3 times 
in combination. It oceurs alone in 8 1, 9, 3, and once in § 4 in 
combination, 

. 6 on GB. 65, 70, 72, 73 (1); 79, 81-3; 92, of 8 1, 2, 3. 

3 on B. 63, 66, 75; 91; 104, 105, 107, 110, of 8 1, 3, 4. 
4on B. 68, 71; 88, &9, 90, of 8 1, 3, 

.2 on B. 93 of 8S. 

~1,20n 5.103. T.1,3,40n B. 61. T. 1, 3 on B. 87; 100. 
- 1, ¢o0n B. 80; 99, 101 of Gb. 3, 4. 

. 3, 60n B. 102. T. 4, 60n B76; 86 of 8 1, 3. 

T. 3, 4 on B, 106, 

In type y, T. 1 used exclusively oceurs on 21 beakers out of 
62, almost exactly the same proportion as in &; but in combination 
it is also used 21 times, or on 42 beakers out of 62. It belongs to all 
the sub-types. 

T. 3 alone, which is only once used in type a and 8 times in , 
occurs 17 times in type y; in combination it is found on 10 other 
beakers, or on 27 out of 62, compared with 6 examples out of 57 in 
type a, and 15 out of 53 in type 6. 

The combinations ara: T. 1, 2 on B. 112. T. 1, 4 on B, 111, 
120, 122; 190; 180, 156, 158; 168, of » 1, 2,.4,5. T.-1, 6 
on B. 114. T. 3, 4 on B, 117, T. 3, 4 on B, 145. T. 1, 2, 4 on 
B. 118, 140, 

On Continental beakers that belong to or approximate type 8 in form, 
the incised or stamped lines of ornament are often filled with a white 
imerustation, In Britain this technique is extremely rare, though in 
some cases the stuff may have fallen out. The only example I know of 
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as Haglan, 0 Sn Will ee saya te Sta 
tesa Sha Bite Gxazople wea ni ly Bed 1 by Professor 0) Hanser 
to be composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, probably the result 








of burnt bones (Zeitechr. f. Ethnologie, 1898, p. 546). 


ERRATA. 


P.S.A.8., xxxviil. p. M1, for Turret Barn, North Toridale” read ** Tarset 
Barn, North Tindale,” Diagram II. : remove the figures 123-125 from the head of 
7h to 72. 
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NOTE ON TENTS MOOR, FIFE, AND ON FLINT ARROW-HEADS, 
IMPLEMENTS, ETC. FOUND THERE. By roe Kkev. ROBERT PAUL, 
F.5..A. Scor., Donnan. 


Tents Moor forms the extreme north-eastern corner of the county of 
Fife, lying between the estuary of the river Tay on the north and the 
river Eden on the south, If we take the North British Railway line 
between Leuchars and Tayport as its boundary on the west and the sea 
on the east, it is about six miles long by three broad, The larger part 
of it is in the parish of Leuchars, though a small portion of 1t, towards 
the northern end, is in that of Ferry-Port-on-Craiy, or Tayport, to give 
it its modern name, The entire district consists of sandy bent or downs, 
covered with coarse grass and whins, and here and there a little heather. 
It owes its formation, in all probability, to the deposits Isid down by 
the rivers Tay and Eden, and was apparently at one period quite under 
water, ag seashells and waterworn and rounded stones and pebbles are 
averywhere to be found over its surface, At no very distant period it 
seema to have been somewhat thickly inhabited by a number of small 
crofters, but it is now divided into several extensive farms. The greater 
part of it, however, is incapable of cultivation, in consequence of the 
sandy and shifting character of the soil, though patches of arable land 
are here and there to be seen. The strong winds from the North Sea 
which sweep with great force over its flat surface, especially in spring 
and autumn, make almost every year an appreciable difference in its 
conformation. The land is therefore mostly used for the feeding of 
sheep and as rabbit warrens. 

All over this tract of country traces of various kinds are to be found 
of the inhabitants who occupied it at different periods. A good many 
years ago, having occasion to visit the neighbourhood frequently, [ had 
several opportunities of exploring it, when the flint arrow-hends, beads, 
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coins, pins, ete. now produced were found by myself and some friends 
who were with me. 

The remains of numerous kitchen-middens are to be found in different 
parts of Tents Moor, the contents of some of them being much 
scattered, and some occurring alone, and not in groups, especially in the 
northern portion included in the parish of Ferry-Port-on-Craig. A large 
group, however, is situated towards the southern end of the district, at 
the distance of about half a mile, nearly due west, from the mouth of 
the Eden. 

This group consisted of some eleven or twelve distinct mounds, 
running N.E. and §,W., and varying considerably in height, size, and 
shape. The largest of all was about 91 fect high ; the next in size 
about 9 feet high and 66 yards in circumference; while ather two were 
found to be 8 and 5 feet in height respectively, Like many of the 
Danish “kjékken-moddings,” those on Tents Moor are all about 10 
feet above the sea-level, and about half a mile from high-water mark, 
Tt is possible, however, that at the period of their formation they were 
considerably nearer to the sea, since the rivers Tay and Eden are con. 
stantly depositing large quantities of sand and mud along the const, © 
process which is clearly seen at the mouth of the former, Where what 
are known asthe Abertay Sands—so fatal to vessels in stormy weather— 
are being mpidly increased in size, and bid fair by and by to enlarge 
very considerably the solum of this tract of country, [ was told by a 
retired naval officer, long resident in the locality, that almost every year 
the fairway of the river Tay was shifting farther to the north and east, 
in consequence of the growing accumulations in the neighbourhood of the 
Abertay Sands, 

The shells of which these kitchen-middens are composed consist 
exclusively of four species, viz, the cockle (Cardium edule, L.}, the 
mussel (Mytilus edulis, L.), the periwinkle (Litterina littoren, L.), and 
the common whelk (#vecinum wndatum). The cockle and mussel shells 
largely predominate in the mounds towards the southern end of the 
district, near the mouth of the Eden, while in those towards the 
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northern end, nearer the estuary of the Tay, the cockle is not to be 
found at all, the whelk, however, being much more abundant im the 
latter than in the former. It is an interesting fact in this connection, 
that at the present day the cockle lives and thrives in the sea at the 
mouth of the Eden, while it is practically unknown on the northern 
coast of Tents Moor, bordering on the estuary of the Tay, showing thus 
that the habitat of these species of shellfish has not changed even after 
the lapse of centuries, since these kitehen-middens were first formed. 
In the case of the few mounds which I was able to examine particularly, 
no flint implements or fragments of pottery were found, and only one 
fragment of bone, split open longitudinally to extract the marrow, in 
one of the mounds towards the north. Flint arrow-heads and knives 
and scrapers, however, are to be found in considerable quantities over 
almost the entire area. Not far from where the largest group of mounds 
is situated, near the mouth of the Eden, there seems to hive been 
a regular manufactory of arrow-heads, scrapers, ete., Judging from the 
number which have been found there, and from the number of nodules 
of rough flint and innumerable flakes and splinters of flint which 
everywhere abound. In this vicinity a rounded hammer-stone with 
abraded ends was found, 

Not a few implements of larger size have, I understand, been found by 
other explorers from time to time. Two of these, a small whetstone 
of quartzite, perforated at one end, and another small whetstone of 
micaceous sandstone, were exhibited to the Society in 1890 (Proceert- 
Inge, VoL. xxi¥. Pp. 382). Large quantities of fragments of conrse pottery 
ate turned up over the whole district whenever the soil ts disturbed. 
Cinerary urn have also heen met with, A fine specimen of the “ drink- 
ing-eup” or “beaker” type of urn found here is figured in the 
Society's Proceedings, vol. xvit. p, 384. 

The small whorl, two brass pins, amd the six small coins now 
produced were found by me on the sites of some of the old houses; 
also the three glass beads and two tobacco pipe-heads, It is interesting 
that one of the latter bears on it the same stamp or mark (a five-pointed 
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star} as a similar pipe-head found among the ruins of Castle Camphell, 
near Dollar, Were they probably made by the same pipe-makers? A 
communion token was found amongst the almost entirely obliterated 
foundations of what apparently had been a dwelling. Made ss usual 
of lead, it has become considerably oxidised, It bears on the obverse 
the letter L, and on the reverse (fig. 1) the initials A H in the 
form of a double or reversible monogram—being 
those of Alexander Henderson, the famous Scottish 
ecclesiastical leader, who was minister of Leuchara 
for twenty-four years, viz, from 1614 to 1638. 
This token is believed to be unique, no other Bpeci- 
men, 80 far as I have been able to learn, being 

Hig. 1. Token of known to collectors, I was uble to identify it by 

Momaehase, A) means of a seal attached to an autograph letter of 

Henderson, addressed to the Countess of Mar, dated 
from Letchars, 26th June 1631, The seal is exactly the size of the 
token, and bears the same monogram, 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the inhabitants of Tents 
Moor did not bear a very good character, many of them being notorious 
sintigglers and wreckers, An old tradition alleges thut they were the 
descendants of Danes who were shipwrecked upon this part of the coast, 
but the writer of the first Statistical Account of the parish (the Ray, 
Thomas Kettle) says that he had been unable to find any authority for 
the statement, Sibbald in his History says—“ Two miles eastward (from 
Farlshall), unto the ocean, is 4 plain heath and full of marishes, with a few 
cottages scattered over them called Tents-muir, and inhabited by a very 
rustic sort of people,” to which in the edition of 1803 this note is appended : 
—*Tt has been supposed that these people are the progeny of some ship. 
wrecked Danes, or the remnant of a defeated army; but it is probable 
that the rusticity of their manners arose merely from their residence in a 
desolated wild, secluded from the intercourse and comforta of society,” 
In one of Henderson's sermons which has been preserved, and which 
waa preached in the church at Leuchors on the [5th July 1638, he 
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rebuked his parishioners for working on the Sabbath during his absence 
on national ecclesiastical business, “whilk ye were not wont to do,” 
he says, a8 also with “running from the one end of the parochin to the 
other to see a dancing” on the same day. About this the editor of 
Henderson’s sermons says, in a footnote,—“It is probable that the 
dancing took place near the coast, among the seafaring part of the 
population.”"—(Sermons, Prayers, and Pulpit Addresses ty Alexander 
Henderson, 1638, Edinburgh, 1867, p. 363.) 


List or Fury Armow-HEabs, ETc, From Texts Moor, Fire, 


3 cards with flint arrow-heads, scrapers, etc. 

1 parcel of flint flakes. 

| parcel of rough flint nodules, 

1 hammer-stone with abraded ends, 

3 parcels of shells—eockles, mussels, and whelks. 

1 fragment of split bone, 

1 parcel of fragments of coarse pottery. 

2 clay pipe-heads (and one with similar stamp from Castle Campbell, 
for comparison ). 

$ ylass beads (2 blue and 1 white). 

learl with whorl, 2 brass pins, communion token of Leuchars 
parish, and 6 coins (small). 

These, with the exception of the pipe-heads, and the token, are now 
presented to the Museum. 
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NOTE ON ANCIENT GREAVES AT BELHAVEN, EAST LOTHIAN. 
By tee Rev. ROBERT PAUL, F.5.A. Scor., Donnan. 


While staying at Belhaven, near Dunbar, last summer, [ examined an 
interesting series of stone cists there, of which T find there is no record 
in the Soviety’s Proceedings, These were originally laid bare by a 
severe storm, accompanied hy unusually high tides, in September 1891, 
and they are briefly referred to in the History of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ CTwh, vol. xiii. p. 318, 

They are situated ona low range of cliffs on the seashore, an the eastern 
side of Belhaven Bay, about a mile or a0 to the west of Dunbar. The 
perpendicular front of the cliff facea nearly due west, and at high tide 
the sen comes up to the very foot of it, Its total height from the Lop te 
high-water mark is about 12 feet. It is composed of a coarse brown 
clay and sand, several feet in thickness, under which there is a deep 
layer of sea-rolled gravel mixed with shelis, exceedingly hard and closely 
compacted > the whole resting, aynin, upon narrow horizontal strata of 
red and white sandstone, intermixed, The surface is covered with finer 
and more newly drifted sand, with turf of course grass and bent. The 
eists are all of them in the shell-sand, at a uniform level of about 4 feet 
from the surface and 7 feet above high-water mark, They are almost 
at the exact distance of 6 feet from each other, and wre not crowded 
together, as if they had been constructed hurriedly, Their uniformity 
and regularity, indeed, suggest that they resulted from some common 
calamity. The length of the eliff-face in which they appear is 30 yards, 
and in this space [counted nine separate cists. At one place towarda the 
north a considerable part of the cliff has fallen, and there the regular 
succession of graves is interrupted, though originally, doubtless, it was 
maintained, Only one or two of them, however, are in even a partially 
perfect state, most of what remains being evidently only the eastern 
ends of the cists; but the situations of the others are distinctly indicated 
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by hollows in the shell-sand, in the case of some of these, portions of 
the slahe which composed them being still im aifu. They were “long 
gravea,” lying due enst and west, 14 inches broad by 10 inches deep, 
The slabe of which they were composed are pieces of the aljacent free- 
stone rock, which splits easily, and they have no dressing of any kind, 
In no case do the sides seem to have been formed of single slabs, the im- 
perfections in those employed for thia purpose being supplied by smaller 


pieces. The tops consist of narrow slabe laid across the site ones, and 





Fig. 1. Exposed face of cliff, with cists in the shell-sand, at Belhaven Bay, Dunbar. 


in none is there any single heavy cover. The bottom of each cist seems 
to have been formed of one thin slab, All the graves were empty, 
though fragments of bones appeared here and there. But protruding 
from the shell-sand at one place, where, according to the regular order, 
n cist should have been, I found two portions of some bhones—a radius 
andanwina, These I succeeded in excavating, with considerable difficulty, 
however, owing to the hard and compacted nature of the soil, So far 
as | could discover, there were, curiously enough, no traces beside fhear 
of any slabs of stone forming u cist or grave. 


The accompanying small photograph (fig. 1) furnishes a fairly good 
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idea of part of this ancient cemetery, the chief features of which I 
have tried briefly to describe. The situation of some of the cists which 
have quite disappeared, owing to the effects of the weather and the sea, 
mav be noticed in the photograph, on either side of those which still 
remain in a more perfect condition. 

Local tradition asserts that the graves are those of shipwrecked 
vikings. They belony probably to an early Christian period, 


IV. 
NOTES ON THE HOLYROOD “ FOIR-YET" OF JAMES IV. 
By JOHN SINCLAIR, F.5.A. Scor, 


Of the thousand and one times royal Holyrood has been the subject of 
writers, the most learned as well as the most shallow and diffuse, it is 
remarkable that the fact is almost ignored that a small offshoot (the 
“ Forr-Yet") of the first palace of the ill-fated hero of Flodden field 
atill stands where it reared ite embattled walls on that 7th day of 
August 1503 when he led the youthful Margaret Tudor through its 
portals to the palace which he had built for her as his bride and queen. 

The entrance to the Holyrood of to-day faces James Fifth's towers on 
the north-west flank of the Palace; and were these old towers cleared 
away au the space running due east opened up, it would be found that 
David had set down his Abbey of the Holy Cross pretty near the centre 
of “the hollow between two hills,” viz., between the slopes of Calton 
Hill and Salisbury Crags, and it would be at once seen also that the 
great western doorway of the Abbey faced the approach of the Canons of 
St Augustine as they marched down from their first residence in “the 
Castle of the Maidens,” passing through the way of the Canons, now and 
ever known os the Canongate, 

[t is pretty clear that at that period there was no thought of a royal 
palace, or of buildings throwing the Abbey out of its clear issue to the 
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Castle, where the Canons lodged till about 1176, Whether this 
turdiness in occupying the new Abbey resulted from a delayed 
completion or from a dread of the marshy surroundings is not known, 
but most prohably both considerations had weight in the sacred builling 
only being used for high festivals, ete. up till the Inst quarter of the 
twelfth century. The grand edifice of the good David being then in 
full use, it is reasonable to believe that os early as this period some 
kind of “ foir-werk” or gateway would be in tse. 

Father Hay tells us that the marshes around Holyrood were drained 
by Abbot Helias,! who surrounded the cemetery with a brick wall, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, And again, William, who was abbot 
in 1152, and is mentioned as o frequent witness to charters during the 
reigna of Malcolm TV. and William the Lion, surrounded the Abbey with 
a strong wall of squared stone to secure it against predatory assaults,* 
This, of course, lends to no other conclusion than the very apparent one, 
that lodge and gateway barred the entrance to the sacred precincts. 

During the reign of the first three Jameses we find no signs of any 
structural changes in Holyrood, the more singular from the fact of its 
being a chief home of the first James, the birthplace of the second, and 
a favourite abode of the third; but what manner of “ foir-werk ” 
previous to James Fourth formed the entrance to the Abbey and dwell- 
ings of the Canons and the Stuarts we can only surmise, yet may 
confidently maintain that the site is unchanged. 

In Mylne’s® “ Master Masons” we find that in 1496 Sir Thomas Smyth, 
priest, was Master of Works within the Castle of Stirling, and that 
Walter and John Merlioun were masons under his direction. Hut five 
years after, we find Walter Merlioun at Holyrood under the famous 
Leonard Logy, taking part in the erection of the first poloce of James 

1 Father Hoy, £06, Sanct, Crue, Pref. xx. 

2 Bellenmden, the translator of Boeve, speaks of the “vail that |yis to eist fra the 
said Castell, quhare now lys the Cannogate,” and which in King David's time was 
part of “‘ane gret forest full of bartia, hyndis, toddis, and siclike manner of 
beistics.”—History of Holyrood, p, 4. 

1 Proceeding, vol. xxx. p. 60. 
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Fourth. In the second volume of the Lord High Treasurer's accounts 
the editor writes:—“Tt is in 1501 that we first find mention of work 
there being begun under the superintendence of Mr Leonard Logy. 
Mr Leonard Logy proved an energetic and efficient Master of Works, 
and in 1501 o sum of £40 was granted him ‘for his gude and thankfull 
service done and to be done to the King’s hienes, and speciallie for his 
diligent and grete laboure made by him in the bigging of the palace 
beside the Abbey of the Holy Croce.” Then follow in the accounts of 
the same volume :—**Item [the xx. day of October] to Walter Merlioun, 
mason, im part payment of his task of the foir-werk and the new hall 
(chapel) in Halyrudhous, xi li" (and eight similar entries). 

This is quite conelusive evidence that Leonard Logy was Master of 
Works, superintending the construction of this firat palace, and Walter 
Merlioun builder of the foir-werk, as well as the new hall. 

The first map, of 1544, shows us unmistakably the forr-yet of James 
IV., but it also shows, clear and distinct, James Fifth's towers, joined by 
a wall from the left of the foir-yet, where it stopped, thus forming 
the north wall of Palace Yard, then began again at the north-east corner 
of the towers, cutting off and enclosing the Abbey, entry to which 
apparently can only have been from the Palace front, as now. In 
Hollar's View, which is next, the arrangement is quite the same, nor is 
there sight of the two buildings alleged to be historical, viz., the so-called 
Regent Moray’s House (which [ hold to have bean Lord Robert's), which 
clung to the north side of James Fifth's towers, and further north-east 
the Croft-an-tigh house, aleo named after Lord James, But in the next 
and famous View of Gordon of Hothiemay, leading up to the Cromwell 
burning of 1650, we have a great transformation, We see that a second 
wall had been erected to the north of James Fifth'’s towers, forming a 
private approach from the north side of the foir-werk, with entrance 
from the Canongate leading up to this (so-called) Regent Moray’s abode, 
and entirely blocking up both the view of and the approach to the Abbey. 
This house was undoubtedly an after-erection, and probably had been 
attached by and for Lord Robert Stuart, who was Commendator of 
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Holyrood, with an entrance through the wall to the private stair of the 
Queen's rooms. In point of fact, indications on the wall still show 
where this entry may have been. 

How James V. came to erect his towers almost in front of the grand 
old edifice of King David, and so cut off ite free passage from its 
original line, can only be accounted for by the supposition that the 
sacred building at that time (1529-31) was, though it had been repaired 
by Abbot Crawford (who was abbot in 1457), reduced toe the nave only ; 
the great central tower gone; choir and transepts in semi-ruins; and 
the throes of the Reformation gathering in strength and influence ; and 
that its uses as a religious house were less important, and the roadway 
leading from the foir-yet now obsolete, and mainly required for the 
palace-royal, which was henceforth to form entry to the remnant of the 
Abbey, One other hypothesis may, however, be advanced, that when 
James [V. founded the first Palace in 1503, he had planned to have but 
one entrance to both Palace and Abbey, as at the present day, but 
leaving the Abbey front clear of buildings, This conjecture finds support 
from Rothiemay's bird’s-eye View, which shows a wide doorway in the 
north side of the quadrangle, and so opening towards the Abbey and 
grounds, : 

The foir-werk of the fourth Jnmes kept intact in ita old position 
till the middle of the eighteenth century, when the archway and gates 
were removed, the south wall and tower being allowed to remain, the 
only remnants of the first palace of Holyrood, erected to receive a 
Tudor as the queen of a Stuart. 

Premiaing, therefore, that the foir-werk as erected by Walter Merlioun, 
under guidance of Master Leonard Logy, the Master of Works at that 
time, and on the site of the entrance-porch of the Canons of St 
Augustine, was handed down to us intact, and up tll the middle of 
the eighteenth century remained so, we have authentic views of the 
building hoth from ita east and west approaches. The west approach, 
as represented by Skene of Rubislaw, shows a grim dead front, with 
high-pitched roof and storm windows to the north, and a gate apparently 
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reaching up two-thirds of the porch, with long hanging spikes reaching 
down from the top of the arch, Above this entrance there is what 
appears to be the royal arms, with a window on each side. To the 
right of this gate, forming the atreet, the whole of the old property as 
given in this View has been swept away, but on the left we have still 
the whole of the old buildings as there shown, tncluding the pend 
leading into Thomson's Court, one of the finest bits of old Edinburgh 
now to the fore, 

The enst front to the Palace is of » more ornate character, being 
hattlemented, with a tower on the south, which still stands, From the 
View by Brown, we see the pillars of the arches, the remains of which 
are still visible, but there is no trace of mite or spikes, This View 
brings us up to about the time of its demolition. Both Views show that 
the foir-yet only occupied the sonth half of the rowlway, the north 
half, looking weat, being apparently a dead wall, nearly half the height 
of the building; but the wall which fronted the Palace, joining the 
inner gateway, hod a door into the Palace yard, connecting it with a 
door from the archway or port, and it was from this corner that the long 
wall, which remained till the Victorian improvements in the middle of 
last century, led up to James Fifth’s towers, This, most probahly, with 
another wall to the north, formed the enclosed roadway to the (so-called) 
Regent Moray's House, which we see in Rothiemay's Map, 

Now, if the records of the Abbey Court are correct, this building, as 
seen in these Views, was used from the time of James VII. at latest as 
the legal office of the Sanctuary for Debtors (1686). The entries in the 
books of the bailie of the Sanctuary tell us that from that time up till 
1880, when it was made obsolete by Dr Cameron's Act of Parliament, up- 
wards of seven thousand persons found protection within its bounds. That 
means, that in its original form, as the foir-werk of James [V., it waa 
used as the Court-house to issue “protections” for refugee debtors for 
about seventy years, viz., from 1686 till 1755, when it was demolished. 
And we have the further knowledge, that in 1646, forty years before, 
when the first Duke of Hamilton was created first Hereditary Keeper of 
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Holyrood, he was empowered to appoint the bailie and officers of the 
Sanctuary. 

After the archway was cleared away! and the Abbey Court-house put 
into its present shape, it left behind, luckily, some visible portions of the 
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Fig. 1. Tower at south-east corner, and Wall with built-op Arches. 
(From a photograph by C, W. Sinclair.) 


original foir-werk, comprising the north wall of the south side (fig. 1), 
with its turret and with the remains of the arches. This wall, as at 
' The keeper's house was over the gateways, anal when demolished he was granted 


apartments in the Palace, but ultimately {in Queen Victoria's time) wos shifted 
into what had Ieen the soldiers’ guard-houge at the Polace gate, as now, 
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the present day, looking north, and forming one side of the roadway lead- 
ing to the Palace, is clearly part of the original building in tts entirety. 
There are the remains of four arches reaching to nearly the second 
storey of the building, with traces of the capitals and pillars on which 
they rested. These pillars, which rise about 8 feet, were uted, 
with round-headed capitals. The span between each set where they 
rested on their pillars is 13 feet, and between each pair of pillars 
fully 2 feet, The length of the building from east to west is 
584 feet till it reaches the corner of the tower, the outside round 
of which is 16 feet 5 inches. Near the western entrance, in the 
centre of the first arch, there is elear trace of a door, now built up 
with squared blocks, differing from the surrounding rubble, which, 
were it opened up, would lead into the old jail in the interior. In 
the original there was a fine projecting pillared arch, which formed 
the front of the gateway towards the Palace, the whole of which has 
been demolished. 

The tower at the south-east corner fronting the Palace, which 
originally was much higher than now, and had two windows (but now 
has one only), is also part of James Fourth’s foirwerk. The whole 
building was much higher than now, having atties with storm 
windows ; thie accounts for the disappearance of the upper window of 
this tower. It is perfectly easy to trace where the top of the original 
had been replaced by modern dressed stonework, for the walls had heen 
of coarse rubble, and now the one window has been adapted to light 
the stairway leading up to the large room now used as their Council 
Chamber by the High Constables of Holyrood House. The door of this 
tower or turret, which the Constables always use when marching ont to 
take duty, faces the Palace and has a curiously pointed half archway 
over its flat top. In height it measures 6 feet 7 inches, and in breadth 
only 3 feet 3 inches, 

The other doorway,—This door (shown to the left in fig. 2) was prob- 
ably removed here from the wall adjoining James Fifth’s towers during 
the Victorian improvements in the middle of last century, when the 
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Abbeyhill approach was carried through the Palace gardens. It is now 
attached by a wall to the back of the Abbey Court-house, and forme an 
entrance to ite back yard. In height it measures 6 feet 10 inches, and in 


breadth 4 feet 2 inches, and shows some fine carved work, emblematic of 





Fig. 2. The two Doorways. (From a photograph by OC. W. Sinclair.) 


the union of “the thistle and the rose.” Over a seroll moulding on the 
left is the thistle, and on the extreme right is the rose; then comes a floral 
scroll of the entire breadth, and above this a large centrepiece of the royal 
arms, sorely decayed, and all bearing mark of much antiquity; while tower. 
ing high above the whole design is a large thistle, which has either been 
picked out or is of a more recent date, the design being fully 4 feet in 
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height. The lintels, which are original, are 10 inches in width, finely 
fluted, and much decayed as well as chipped, possibly by removal. In 
this east gable of the foir-yet a doorway can be traced, and on the 
second floor what looks like the remains of a small iron-harred window ; 
and it may be here noted that the sockets of the iron bars of James 
Fifth’s towers are still quite distinct on all the windows. 

There is little reason to doubt that this foir-werk, like the Palace 
proper and the Abbey of King David, had a share, however amall, in 
the damage done by the English invasions of 1544 and 1547, not to 
speak of the mob violence of the Reformation tumults and the Revolu- 
tion of 1688; but such ill-usaye, so far as we can ascertain, must have 
been of no great account, probably extending only to doorways and 
ormamentation, Be that as it may, the remaining portions, viz., the 
north and east walls, tower, doors, arches and prison, are beyond dispute 
assignable to James IV.; and it is gratifying to know, that although 
the other two outlying portions of this royal residence were subjected 
to the humiliation of sale to private parties the old foir-werk has 
always remained in possession of the Crown. It iz true that care and 
patronage of this historical treasure was bestowed on the first Duke of 
Hamilton, as Hereditary Keeper, in 1646, but asa property it did not pass 
out of the hands of the Crown; and now, after two and a half renturies, 
it has again reverted to the full possession of His Majesty's Boord of 
Works, and let us hope that what remains of the old foirwerk Tay 
remain in good preservation for ages to come, 

fhe Enterior.—From the back wall view of the present erection it is 
quite evident that, with the exception of the east gable and the north 
front, with its remains of the archways, the whole is milern, One 
other exception, however, is worth consideration—the old prison on the 
street floor, An interior inspection of this Abbey Court-house leaves 


' The Croft-an-righ house was repurchased by the Bourd of Works in the middle 
of last century from Hector Gavine, engraver, Queen Mary's Bath was bought back 
early in last century from the Veitch family, who are still the proprietors of the 
aijoining property. 
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no doubt of its reconstruction, on the removal in the middle of the 
eighteenth century of gateway and porch; but the old prison, which 
is built of dressed stone, with arched roof, and flagstoned, may have 
bean found to have been built for all time, and under every occupancy 
requisite for use, and so incorporated with the new building. It is 
situated at the right-hand or west corner of the passage, and is of great 
atrenvth and security. The floor space is 17 feet 4 inches lengthwise, 
and 12 feet 3 inches across, with fireplice in west gable. The side 
walls rise to 6 feet 6 inches to the spring of the barrel-shaped roof. 
The window facing the south, being part of the modern back wall, is of 
the usual dimensions, and, of course, iron-barred. The door of this 
quaint little prison is of great interest, and closely resembles the jail 
doors atill to be seen at the top of James Fifth’s towers, It is of great 
thickness, bolt-headed, and with the inevitable jailor’s spy-hole, which 
is iron-barred, with sliding shutter, which can only be opened from 
the outside, As already noticed, there is evidence on the old outside 
wall of an entrance into this prison from the original archway; the 
present entrance, however, is from the passage in the interior of the 
building. 

It should be here noted that overhead of this cell or prison there is 
another of a similar build, probably part of the last erection, entering 
from a stone gallery, That these prison cells were used up till nearly 
the time when the Sanctuary was swept away is perfectly certain. And 
that they were required when the refuge was in full occupation is also 
certain. If we take one year, 1816, we find the number of “ Abbey 
lairds” or protected debtors to be 118, and this place of bondage was 
their place of punishment should they contract fresh debts during their 
refuge in Holyrood. This is the more easily understood when it is 
explained that the Court of Session had decided that any debtor who 
had gone to reside within the Abbey bounds had incurred bankruptey, 
even though he had not been regularly “booked,” In 1810 we find one 
Richard Perry Ogilvie, on English refugee, being incarcerated in this 
ald prison for a debt incurred to Richard Townley, a Canongate draper. 
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The prisoner appealed to the Court of Session, but the Court con- 
firmed the decision of the bailie of the Abbey. 

Whether this Sanctuary for insolvent debtors, which was the only one 
existing in Scotland, derived its privileges from the well-known rights of 
ancient monasteries, has not been ascertained ; but the editor of the 
Liber Cort. Sanet, Cracia is of opinion that this refuge, not being for 
criminals, as of old, was simply a privilege by usage attached to the 
royal residence. But it is pretty certain that from the time of the 
Canons of St Augustine, through the period of James Fourth and his 
royal palace, there was always a convenient place of incarceration for 
the refractory at the gateway; and it is quite safe to eay that the present 
jail on the ground-floor of the Abbey Court-house is part of the old * foir- 
werk" of 1503, though it may have been remodelled in the reconstruc- 
tion of the eighteenth century, at least in the matter of its entrance-loor, 
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NOTES ON A HOG-BACKED AND TWO COPED MONUMENTS IN THE 
GRAVEYARD OF NISBET, ROXBURGHSHIRE. By A. 0. CURLE, 
F.5.A. Scot. 

The ancient graveyard of Nisbet is situated in the parish of Cratling, 

a short distance to the north of Nishet rmilway station, on the left bank 

of the Teviot, and from three to four miles north of the town of 

Jedburgh. The earliest reference to a church or chapel on the spot is 

in « charter of the reign of David L., wherein the Earl Gospatrick 

granted to the Canons of Jedburgh the chapel of Nisbet. In the year 





Fig. 1. Coped Grave-cover in Nisbet Churchyard. 


1606 the parish of Nisbet was conjoined with the adjacent parish of 
Crailing, and from that date the church, gradually ceasing to he used as 
a place of worship, fell into disrepair, and has now 80 entirely disappeared 
that its actual site is a matter of conjecture. In the south-east corner 
of the graveyard will be found the three monuments which form the 
subject of these notes. 

1, A large recumbent coped Stone (fig. 1), 5 feet 4 inches in length, 
apparently imperfect at either end, and tapered towards one extremity. 
The sloping sides, which are 7 and 8 inches respectively in breadth, are 
covered by three rows of well-defined ecale-like ornamentation, much 
worn and rounded, and rest on a perpendicular base of 4 or 5 inches in 
height, which for a distance of OS inches from the foot of the monument 
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has been gradually tapered so as to reduce the diameter from 17 to 
J inches. The flat ridge is 6 inches across, At the broader end there 
appears cut on it, in low relief, a cross, the three arms of which expand 
towards the edges of the stone 





the upper arm terminating 4) inches 
from the centre and the side arms J inches, The expansion of the arma is 
from 2 inches at the pointa of intersection to 4 inches at the extremities. 
The outer edges are indented or notched, as in the Maltese cross—the 





Fig. 2 Part of a Hog-backed Monument in Nishet Churchyard 


cognisance of the Templars and Hospitallers, Tho shaft takes the place of 
the fourth arm and extends for 20 inches along the ridge, Thereafter the 
ornamentation consists of a diamond pattern, produced by a number of 
incised lines crossing the surface diagonally from either edge ot a distance 
of from 5 to 8 inches apart, While the cross lines in this ease ore 
apparent only on the top of the stone, a hog-hacked stone at Abercorn, 
illustrated in the 19th volume of the Proceedings, and described hy Mr 
J. Russel] Walker, shows several incised lines towards the higher end, 
drawn across the sides and top, intersecting each other on the ridge. 


Further, at the present time there may be seen on the Island of Iona a 
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modern dwelling, the roof of which, covered with shingles (which pre- 
sumably are represented on these tombe by the scale enrichment), 1: 
crossed und recrossed with ropes to give it greater stability and keep the 
shingles in place. The stone liea east and west, with the broader end 
towaris the east, and is believed to be in its original position, It was 
discovered when the churchyard] was being levelled and put in onder 


in 1890, 





Fiz, 3, Portion of a Hog-backed Monument in Nisbet Churchyard, 


9 Standing ot the east of the coped stone No. | is the greater part 
(fig. 2) of a hog-backed Monument of the usual type, It is 34 inches 
in length. In section it has a base of §4 inches at the perfect end and 
12 inches at the point of fracture—the thickness at these two points 
being 


4 inches in breadth, and has a rudely incised line cut along either edge, 


St and 11 inches respectively. The ridge varies from 4 to 


Near where the stone is broken, two parullel lines cross the ridge at 
right angles, The sloping sides are not quite equal, measuring 6 and 
7 inches in breadth respectively at the perfect end, and 114 and 12 


inches at the fracture. Only on the broailer side are there any remains 
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of ornamentation, and that consists of a number of small depressions or 
punch-marks, The stone is rather decayed on the surface and covered 
with lichen, Within the memory of man it has stood in its present 
position, Both these monuments are of white freestone, 

3. Lying at the west end of stone No, 1 ig a fragment of another 
coped Stone (fig. 3) of unusual character. It is of red sandstone, 15 inches 
in length, 10 inches in breadth across the base, and 7 inches in thickness, 
The flat top measures 5 inches across, and the sloping sides are 4 and 
S inches broad, These are ornamented with a series of incised parallel 
lines forming ridyes, the edges of which are rounded alternately, of 
Land 2 inches in breadth, crossing the sides in opposite direction, and 
running diagonally across the flat top, thus producing the effect of a 
combined double chevron, 

No one considering these monuments, who is familiar with the 
representations of houses and shrines in the Bayeux tapestry, can fail to 
notice the resemblance in many lending features. The roof ride, 
rounded or flat, gives the form of the hog-back or the coped monument. 
The tiles or wooden shingles, either rounded or Stare, at the extremities 
are the scale-like enrichment. And following the same analogy, I 
Venture to suggest that the chevron-like pattern on the stone at Nisbet 
may likewise be « conventionaliaed representation of a timber roof, such 
a2 1s indicated on one house at least in the tapestry. From early pagan 
and Christiun times, graves, the houses of the dead, have been covered 
with representations of the houses of the living, and we have apparently 
in these monuments the fashion of the houses, or at least of the roofs, of 
the Early Norman period. The desire for space on which to portray 
some symbol or inscription probably led to the broadening of the roof 
ridge, and from this gradually evolved the coped stone of medisval and 
more modern times, 

I must express my indebtedness to Mr Laidlaw, the enthusiastic 
custodian of Jedburgh Abbey, for having drawn my attention to these 
Stones; and tothe Rev, C. J. Middleton, of Crailing parish, for much 
trouble on my behalf. 
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NOTES ON A ROMANO-BRITISH HOARD OF BRONZE VESSELS AND 
PERSONAL ORNAMENTS FOUND IN A MOSS ON LAMBERTON MOOR, 
BERWICKSHIRE, sow Exurmrten to tHe Socrery uv Mrs MIcHARt 
Coctrane, THrovom Rev. Rorgxr Pact, F.S.A. Scor,, Dottan By 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, Assistasr Sucnkrany asp Keeren or Toe MisruM. 


The circumstances in which this interesting hoard was discovered anil 
preserved are communicated by Rev. Robert Paul as follows :—‘* These 
bronze remains (22 pieces) were found in a moss on Lamberton Moor, 


Berwickshire, about sixty years ago by a labourer, John Geggie, residing 


in the village of Hutton, while digging drains, Geggie died quite 
recently, in his ninetieth year, leaving a niece, who lived with him— 
Mary Gegwie, still residing in Hutton village, who gave the bronze pieces to 
their present owner, Mrs Michael Cochrane, resident in Dollar. She can 
cive no more account of them than what is here stated, but says that 
she heard her uncle mention that when they were found they were 
wrapped up in some material which crumbled away when opened, She 
also states that her uncle had unfortunately given away some portion 
of the find—nearly half of it, she thinks—to a person from London.” 

As hoords of bronze articles of the Romano-British period are not 
at all common in Seotland, it is fortunate that this one cain now 
be placed on recor] in a suitable manner, after the lapse of sixty years 
from the time of its discovery, It consists of portions of four Roman 
Paterm, four Bowls of beaten bronze, a beaded Neck-ring, two small 
spiral Rings, two harp-shaped Fibula (enamelled), and an S-shaped 
Fibula in form of a sea-horse, also finely enamelled, 

The four paters are represented chiefly by the thicker and stronger 
parts, such as handles, bottoms, and tims. They had been deposited 
one within the other, ino meat, as the marks of contact on the handles 
testify, Three of the handles are entire (fig. 1), and still attached to a 
portion of the rim of the vessel. They ure all of the usual form of the 
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fat patera-handle, the sides curved inwards so os to make the width 
least about the middle of the length, and terminating in a circular 
expansion with a circular perforation in the centre. The largest 
measures G7 inches in length by 2} inches in its greatest and 1) in its 
least width. The second measures 6} inches in length by 22 in its 
greatest and 14 in its least width. The thind measures 64 inches in 
length by 2,5, in its greatest and lx in its least width, The fourth 
handle being only a fragment, ite measurements cannot be obtained, 
The second has been enamelled on its upper surface, and the enamel has 
left its traces on the under side of the third, which had been lying upon 
it. The upper side of the handle of the third patera is ornamented 
by a chased device somewhat resembling a conventional thunderbolt, 
The bowls of the differant veaseis were, of course, slightly different in 
their sizes. Only one is entire for a portion of its width, and showa a 
depth from the rim to the bottom of 44 inches, the bottom being 33 
inches in diameter inside, the diameter of another being 4 inches, and 
ofa third, 3) inches. On the exterior of the flat bottoms there is the 
usual arrangement of three or four concentric cireles, hollowed round the 
centre. Two of the vessels show clearly the tinning of the inside with 
an alloy of tin and lead! On the inside of the other two there is no 
recognisable trace of tinning. Round the upper part of the exterior of 
the one which seems to be the largest, mmediately under the rim, there 
is a band of chased ornament of a peculiar pattern, shown in fig. 2. 
The same ornament has been observed on two paterm found in England, 
a8 noticed below, 

Two patere found near Friar's Carse, in Dumfriesshire, in making the 
road from Dumfries to Sanquhar in 1790,? are of the same form as those 
from Lamberton Moor, and on the handle of the smaller of the two was 
the maker's name, ansizruanr. One found on the farm of Palace, in 


* The tinning of the patera found on the farm of Palace, Crailing, Roxburghshire, 
was analysed by Dr Stevenson Macadam, and found to be compared of tin and Jead 
in nearly equal proportions, Proc, Soe. aintig. Scot., vol, iv. p, 601. 

* Arehmologia, vol. xi, p. 105, 
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the parieéh of Crailing, Roxburghshire, in 1849,' is in the Museum. 
One was found in the exploration of the crannog in Downlton Loch,* 
Wigtownshire, in 1863, and is now in the Museum, It bears on ite 
handle the name of the maker, Pp. cirri, ponmm. One was found at 
Stanhope, in Peeblesshire, in 1876," along with a massive bronze armlet 
of Late-Celtic type, and is now in the Museum. One was found at 
Barochan, Renfrewshire,’ in 1886; and two which are now lost are 


mentioned * as having been found at Gallowflat in 1775, and hearing the 





Fig. 2 Upper part of the side of Patera, showing the hand of chased ornament. 


maker's name, cosVALLYS, ne of smaller size, and more bowl-chaped, 
found at Longfaugh, Crichton, Midlothian, and a similar one found at 
Blackburn Mill, Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, ore in the Museum. 
These, with the hoanl found at Ruberslaw, and deseribed by Mr Alex- 
ander Curle in the present volume, seem to exhaust the list of recorded 
finds of Roman paterm in Scotland. 


1 Proc, Soe, Antig. Seot., vol iv. p. 608, and vol. xv. p. 328. 
* hid. vol. vi. p, 128. * Thid., vol, xv. p, S22 


1 | 


‘ Scottish National Memorta&, p. 19; and Areh, Jour. vol. xlix. p. 245. 
= Ure's History of Mutherglen (1705), p. 124. 
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Nor is the list of those found in England much more extensive, 
Three were found in a hoard,t along with a finely decorated helmet 
and other articles, at Ribehester in 1797, One found in 1838, at 
Prick willow, in the Island of Ely.* hus the same band of chased ornament 
round the exterior, under the rim, as has heen noticed in the largest of 
those from Lamberton Moor; but its handle is highly decorated with 
enamel scrolls and dolphins in relief, and stamped with the maker's name, 
BODVOGENYVS. F, A hoard of five was found in 1856 at Stittenham, in 
Yorkshire,’ af which the largest had a band of the same chased orna- 
ment as that on the largest from Lamberton Moor, and two were stamped 
on the handles with the maker's name, p, errr, POLIBL, 12 in the case of 
the one from the Dowalton crannog. ‘Iwo were found, with two 
colanders and other articles, about the year 1862, at Abergele, in 
Denbighshire" Five were found in a hoard, with a bronze caldron and 
4 number of bowls and basins of thin bronze, at Prestwick Carr,® in 
Northumberland, in 1890, Une found at Herringfleet,® Suffolk, has the 
thunderbolt design on the handle and the maker's name, gvaTTexys : and 
another is mentioned as having been found during the excavations at 
Silchester,’ 

Besides the paterm with flat bottoms and flat handles, there are in the 
Lamberton hoard four smaller vessels of thin bronze with globular 
bottoms. None of the rims of these veasels js quite complete, so that it 
is uncertain whether they have had handles or not, Three of them 
show a diameter of about 34 inches at the lip which is slightly everted, 
and in two cases thickened and flattened on the upper surface. 

The fourth and largest (fig. 3) has a diameter of almost 4 inches at the 
lip, and is remarkable in having round the shoulder a hand with a central 


row of bosses, each about ;4, of an inch in diameter and about the same 


in projection, placed about 4 of an inch apart. This band, which is 


' Peusta Mowementa, vol, iy, p. 2. 

2 Archoologia, vol, xxviii. p. 436. + Jhid., vol, xii. p, 2246, 

* Trans. Hist, Soc, of Lancashire and Cheshire, N.S., vol. ix. p. 20. 

* Archoologia Aliana, vol, xv. p, 159, 

* Proc, Soe, Antig. Lond., 1800, p. 250. * Archeolopia, vol, Ivii. p, 244, 
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about .{, of an inch in width, i# a strip of thin bronze carefully bent 
both ways to fit the curvature of the vessel, and the bosses are beaten up 
from the back. The band is not soldered or burnt on, but ts tightly 
applied to the exterior of the vessel by small rivets having almost 
imperceptible heads on the outside, and larger heads beaten perfectly flat 
on the inside. Five of these rivets remain, at distances of about an inch 
and o half apart, 


These vessels of thin beaten bronze, and specially the largest, with the 


implanted band of bosses in repousse work, are more Late-Celtic than 





Fig. 3. Sido of one of the Paternr, and the Bow! with Bosses. 


Roman in character. One of these small vessels of thin bronze, 4) inches 
in diameter, with a globular-shaped under part, and a strip with bosses 
at intervals riveted round the shoulder of the vessel, was found in the 
Glastonbury Jake village,’ which is assigned to a pre-Roman date, and 
has yielded a very large number of Late-Celtie remains. 

The beaded collar or neck-ring (shown in fig. 1) is also distinctively 
Late-Celtic, It is of the usual form, slightly oval in contour, the 


internal measurements bemg 5 inches by 5] inches, Of the whole 


1 Balleid'’s “ Lake Village near Glastonbury,” in the Proceedings of the Somersei- 
shire Archwologien! Society, vol. xl. pp. 147, 140. 
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circumference, three-fourths is composed of a pliuin rod of solid bronze, 
almost circular in section ot the centre of the back, where it is only 
about + inch in diameter, thickening gradually towards the front, where 
it joins the beaded part. At the junction it is half an inch in diameter, 
ending on both sides with an ornamented part, covered in front with 
closely-set parallel lines of hatchings. The beaded part is separately 
formed of eight beads, graduated from about } of an inch in diameter 
and 4 of an inch in thickness to 1 inch in diameter and 4 an inch in 
thickness, The larger beads are in the centre, and the whole are atrung 
on an iron rod of oval section, bent to fit the shape of the collar, and 
entering socket-holes made for it in the ends of the bronze part 
of the ring, The beads are ornamented with bands of chased parallel 
lines on either side of the projecting moulding which passes round 
the middle of each bead, and between them are pulley-shaped connections, 
much oxidised, which may or may not he separate beads of smaller size. 

Beaded collars of this form are rare in Scotland, One was found in 
Lochar Moss,' near Comlongan Castle, 1 few years before i851. It 
has fourteen large beads, separated from each other by smaller pulley- 
shaped beads, all strung on on iron rod, the ends of which fit into 
sockets in the back part of the collar, which in this case is of consider- 
able breadth and thickness, and bears Late-Celtic ornamental serolls. 
Another was found in the crannog at Hyndford* in 1898. Only the 
beaded part was found, showing ten large beads separated by smaller 
pulley-shaped beads, and all strung tightly on an iron rod. These, with 
the one now described from Lamberton Moor, are oll that have been 
recorded in Scotland. 

In England, the type, though still rare, is not quite so scarce. One 
found in 1831] at Mowroad,® near Rochdale, has eleven beads, the back 
part of the ring rectangular in section and chased with double zigzag 
lines, One found at Embsay,* in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in 
1844, has twelve beads, and the same form of ring. One found in 


1 Archeologia, vol. xxxiv. p. 53. * Proc, Soe, Antig. Seot., vol. xuxtii, p. O85, 
? Archeologia, vol. xxv. p. 595. 4 fbid., vol. xxxi. p. 617. 
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Carlisle in 188] has ten beads.’ One found at Perdeswell,* near 
Worcester, has twenty beads of very peculiar shape, alternating with 
pulley-shaped beads, strong on an iron rod. 

The two rings of bronze wire (fig. 4), coiled in a spiral of two and a 
half twists, are made of roughly rounded wire, less than 4 inch in 
thickness, One has a rude imitation of a serpent’s head at one end of 
the wire; the other end is broken off. In the other ring both ends show 
a roughly broken surface. The interior diameter of the coiled ring is 
the same in both cases, about 1° of an inch, 





Fig. 4. Two Rings of Coiled Brooze Wire, and three Fibule cemented 
together in a mass of oxide, 


Not the least interesting of the personal ornaments in this hoard is 
the group of three fibule cemented together by the oxidation of the 
metal, Two of them are of a not uncommon form, 24 inches in 
extreme length, bow-shaped, with a T-shaped lead, the cross-har covering 
the coil of the spring-pin; and the other end, which is finished aff by o 
knob, has the triangular space under the end of the bow filled up with 
a thin plate, the under edge of which is curved upwards as a vateh for 
the point of the pin. The eoil consiata of ten twists, and the loop, 
which is bent back upon the cross-bar of the head, is seeyred by a hook 
and stud, while a wire passing through the coil from side to side is bent 
over the whole, and, passing through a collar, forms a loop on the top of 


* Proc, Soe, Antig, Lonel, 1891, p, &54, 2 Archerologia, vol. xxx, pe Odi. 
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the fibula. These two fibul# no doubt formed a pair and were worn 
together, with a connecting chain from the two loops, Mr Arthur 
Evans! describes this form of fibula as a “specially British develop- 
ment, and says further that “these fibuolw were in fact worn by the 
native women in pairs connected by a cham hangmg down between 
them.” The patches of green, red, and yellow enamel with which 





Fig. 5. Enamelled Fibula im shape of a Sea-horse, comented by oxide 
to two other Fibolae. 


the obverse face. of the bow has been deenrated are another Celtic 
characteristic, 

The third fibula is the most remarkable object in the hoard. It is 
formed in the shape of a fujppocamp or sen-horee, 24 inches in extreme 
length, formed of an S-shaped plate of metal, to the back of which 
have been attached the pin and its catch, now gone, while the front is 


' © On two Fibule of Celtic Form from JEsiea, Northumberland,” by Arthur J. 
Evans. dreheologia, vol, ly. p. 183. 
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decorated with champleyé enumela. The nostril and eye of the beast 
ate marked by circles of red enamel with blue centres. The crest and 
neck ate hidden by oxidation. On the body, in the middle, are four 
lozenge-shaped spaces in which red and blue enamels alternate, while 
the curved portions are filled with two alternating panels of the same 
two colours. What ought to be the tail part is really a second head, 
with a nostril and eye filled in with red circles and blue centres as 
before. The upstanding crest is hidden by oxidation, an interesting 
result of which is shown in the perfect preservation of the forms and 
markings of four pinnules of the frond of a small fern and several spikes 
of grass, on which the fibula must have been lying. 

This is the only example of these S-shaped enamelled brooches which 
has heen found in Scotland, They are much commoner in England, 
and examples have been figured from Kirkby-Thore in Westmoreland, 
and Malton in Yorkshire, in the Memoirs of the York meeting of the 
Archeological Institute (1846); from Norton in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and another locality unascertained, in Mr J. Romilly Allen's 
Celtie Art; from the Thirsk House Cave in Derbyshire, in The Reliquery 
(1897); and from the Victoria Cave at Settle, in Professor Boyd- 
Dawkina's Cave Hunting, 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. uit 


= 


Mowpay, 4 May 1905, 


THe Rieut Hox. Ste HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
LLD., President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected Fellows :— 


Francis Bungess, 27 Lechmere Road, Willesden Groen, London, 
Rev. G. F. Bran, of Highfields Park, Halesowen, Worcestershire. 
Rosert Douiar, San Franciaco, U.S.A, 
Winiiam Harvey, 4 Gowrie Street, Dunclee, 
Wiiitam Netsa, of The Laws, Kingennie. 
The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Josten Downes, Irvine, Ayrahire, 

Collection of Flint Implements, from the Sands of Shewalton, com- 
prising one Arrow-head, with barbs and stem ; three Scrapers; one small 
hollow Scraper; two Knives, with curvilinear edges; one chisel-like 
Implement ; two small Borers; five minute Flint Implements; and one 
amall cireular Scraper. 


(2) By the Tausrees or roe Barris Museum. 


Catalogue of the Treasure of the Oxus, 4to. 1905. 


(3) By the Keeren or Tae Recorps or Scoriann. 
Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of 
Seots—1547-1603. Vol.iv, 1571-74. 
(4) By the Master or tm Rows. 
Letters and Papers—Foreign and Domestic. Henry vi. Vol. xix., 
Part 2. 1644, 


D ie 
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(9) By G. Watson, the Author. 
The Story of Maiden Lilliard, Is it 2 Myth? Reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Hawick: Archeological Soviaty, 
(6) By Lieut-Col, H. W. L. Hiwe, the Author. 


Our Earliest Cannon, 1314-46, Reprint from the Proceedings of the 
foyal Artillery Tastitution, 8vo, pp. 6. 


(7) By Joas Epwarpa, F.8.A, Seot,, the Author. 


The Gilbertines in Scotland. Reprint from the Proceedings of the 
Glasgow Archwoligical Society. 


(8) By Enovarp Prerre, the Author, 

Classification des Stdiments formés dans les Cavernes pendant Age 
du Renne. 8vo, pp. 48. 

Les Causes des Grandes Extensions Glaciaires aux tempe Pleistocénes. 
Bvo, pp. 10, 

Notions Complémentaires sur L’Asylien, Svo, pp. 13. 

Gravure da Mas d’Azil, et Statuettes de Menton. Sve, pp. 13. 

La Collection Piette au Musée de Saint Germain, par Salomon 
Reinach, 8vo, pp, 3. 


There were exhibited «— 


By Mr Macenee, Helensburgh, through Mr Jon Buoce, F.8.A. Seat. 
Highland Brooch of Silver, with foliageous scroll ornament, and a 
Flanged Axe of Bronze, found at Fort- William, Inverness-shire, 


The following Communications were read :-— 
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I. 
OBSERVATIONS UPON SOME SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES AS THEY 
APPEAR IN THE ACCOUNTS OF THE HOLY LAND TAX COLLECTED 
BY BOVAMUND [IN THE YEARS 1274-1276, AS PRESERVED IN A M8. 
IN THE VATICAN. By Tur Ricnr Rev, JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., 
LL.D, F.S.A. Scot. 


Those who examine the Papal records relating to Scotland, as printed 
in Theiner’s Monementa, or (in some cases) as given in abstract in the 
Calendar of Papal Raytstera, of which six volumes have now appeared, 
must be struck by the strange and sometimes grotesque transformations 
which Scottish place-names have undergone at the hands of the Papal 
scribes. But the phenomenon is not such as to cause any surprise, The 
clerks of the Roman Curia, when they had to engage im the task of 
transcribing documents coming from foreign lands, could without difficulty 
read the Latin text so long as the sense was o constant guide to the 
interpretation of the script. Tt was different when they met a proper 
name, be it of person or place, Then, more particularly in the case of 
obscure plice-names, there was nothing but to attempt to decipher letter 
by letter, Our own every-day experience with our ordinary correspond- 
ence shows us that while the general drift of n badly written, or of a 
fairly well written letter may be gathered quite accurately, the names of 
unknown places are not easily read, and sometimes give rise to a gow 
deal of conjecture as to what was intended, Lf we show the doubtful 
word to different persona, we are often furnished with a variety of different 
interpretations of the written cryptogram. 

Dr J. Maitland Thomson has lately procured photographs of two pages 
of the Vatican M&S, of Boyamund, and allowed me to examine them. It 
is plain that some few of the variants in the spelling of the place-names 
in Theiner's Monumenta are due to errors of transcription for which 
Theiner himself is responsible. But, if we may judge from the two 
pages photographed, the great majority of the strange forms of the place- 
names in Theiner’s print are faithfully reproduced from the MS. 
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A careful examination of the forms of Scottish place-names, as presented 
in the Papal records, reveals the sources of many of the transmuted forms. 
In medieval script certain letters bear a close resemblance to one another, 
and may be easily mistaken. Again, certain groups of letters give rise 
to a variety of possible readings. Each of these sources of error may 
with advantage be separately considered. 

I. The confusion eof ¢ and t The close resemblance of these two 
letters in medieval script is perhaps the most frequent of the sources of 
variation in the spelling of the Roman copyists, Where there is nothing 
in the sense of the passage to indicate which is obviously the true 
reading, even an accomplished charter-scholar may be sometimes perplexed 
as to which letter is intended by the written symbol, It is fortunately 
an error Which seldom affects the identification of the place, A few 
examples may be taken from the Accounts of Boyamund’s collection of 
tenths in Seotland in the years 1274 and 1275, as printed in Theiner’s 
Aomumenta (pp. 109-116). 

(a) Cases where ¢ is printed, and ¢ had probably been written. 
Abertorn, Aldtambus, Ertledon, Cotpen, Buthan (the district, earldom, 
and rural deanery in Aberdeenshire), Gerloth (Gerloch, Gairloch), Sanctus 
Calmoth (Calmoch, Colmoe) Lostrist (Loseris:), und scores of similar cases 
could be added. (b) Cases where ¢ is printed, and ¢ had probably been 
written. Abernychi, Bochans (Bothans, St Bothans), Guchery (in the 
diocese of Brechin), Maricon (in the same diocese), Perch (the ancient 
capital of Scotland), Rocheven (Rotheven, Ruthven), Aberbroehoe 
(Aberbrothoc), Solcre, Lineon (in Haddingtonshire), Hereyee (Hereyet, 
Heriot), and many other cases which cause little difficulty might readily 
be snljoined. 

Il. A more perplexing source of error is the confusion of letters 
consisting of simple down-strokes, more especially when they oceur in 
groups. There is often nothing in the mannscripts of the later medieval 
period to determine whether two down-strokes placed together signify n or 
w. I aay the later medieval period, for generally in the twelfth and early 
part of the thirteenth century the writing is beautifully distinet. Errors 
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arising from this confusion are very frequent ; but in the simple case just 
mentioned they seldom oceasion any difficulty as to identification. Thus 
we have Keleon {Kelcou, Kelzo), Leningeston (Leuingeston, Levingeston }, 
Tranernent (Trawernent, Travernent, Tranent), Kylgonery (Kilgoueryn, 
Kingoueryo in Heyist, Vetus de Alerbrothoe, p. 256). But difficulties are 
often presented when three or more down-strokes follow Im stceession, 
The possibilities of various readings are rapidly increased, Thus what 
is written m may signify tm, or m1, or wi, or iv, as wellas mm, A good 
example of such error, combined with the error of reading ¢ instead of ¢, 
will he found in the shape taken (in the Accounts of Boyamund) by 4 
well-known district in Aberdeenshire. “Garmoth” is at first aight a 
pulling word; but it yields readily on examination. The m should 
have been read wi, and the ¢ should have been read ¢, “Garmath ” thus 
becomes “ Garuisch,” the familiar form in early Seottish record of the 
name of the district now known o8 the Garioch. Again, an Aberdeen- 
shire parish appears as “Damoth.” The m ia really wi, and we get 
“ Danioth " (Daviot). 

When four down-strokes occur in succession several new possibilities 
of reading are open. Thus “Dim" is doubtless “ Dun” (in Angus) ; 
and Diminaght is Duninaght (Duninach, or Duneynach, of the taxation 
of the diocese of St Andrews recorded in the Aegietrum Prioratua &. 
Andreé, 34). “Limdy” is Lundy in Fife; * Glemlif” is Glenilif, mm 
the diocese of Brechin; “ Limtrechyn™ is Luntrethin (Lumtrethyn in 
Ragist, Priorat, &. Andree, 36)in Angus, The word given (at p. 114, eol, 
®) as *Bemmi” is puziling. The true reading I take to be Benum, a 
valuable porish in the Mearns.t 

III. (a) Gases where K and BR are confused. The places named as Reth 
Undeby and Reth Mareseal should be Keth Undeby and Keth Marescal, 
both in the deanery of Haddington. In one place (p. 113) we find Rech 
Marescal; here there is the additional confusion arising from the 
substitution of ¢ for ¢. ‘‘Rarale” (p. 110, col. 1) ia, I think, Karale 
(Crail), inserted in the Lothian list because Crail was appropriated to 

\ In Regist. Priorat, §, Anores, 37, it is spelled Bennum. 
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the Convent of Haddington; but this conjecture is offered with 
hesitation: 

(b.) Confusion of Band K. “ Bechimdeby ” is a strange-looking word, 
It is really one of the places just mentioned, Keth Undeby, The Fis 
an error for A; the ¢ for #: and the four down-strokes, printed as im, 
are Teally wn. 

(¢,) Sand Fs and f confused. “Syntref,” in the deanery of Garioch, 
is Fyntref (Fintray), In the Reyistrum Episcopatus Aberdonenis (i, 43; 
ii, 55) we find the forms Fyntreff and Fyntre, Again, the confusion 
being now the other way, “ Flemanan” is Slemanan (Slamannan). 
Avain, the small 4 and f are sometimes confuzed. Thus Culfamuel must 
be Culsamuel, and Kinkraf, Kinras (Kinross), 

(d.) Oceasionally 6 is read for what waa meant for h. Coldingeham 
and Morham may be taken as examples. In “Smalierme”™ (110, eol. 
1), beside the mistake of 4 for A, a was mistaken for er. 

(e.) "SP" at the beginning of a word seems to be “ ff," as “ Sfongu ™ (n 
for u), Ffougu, (Foggo), in the Merse. 

(LE) G and T. “Gravernenthe,” in the deanery of Haddington, must 
be Travernenth (Tranent), “Gobermor," in the diocese of Dunkeld, is 
Tobermore. 


Some edace of dijfieulty—(1) “Simerkechin.” In Boyamund’s. 


Accounts we find (p, 114) a place in the diocese of St Andrews, and in 
the arehdeaconry of St Andrews (that is, in the part of the diocese north 
of the water of Forth), the name of which place, as given in print, is 
“Simerkechin.” This name, which is certainly rather puzzling at first 
aight, will on a careful examination of the reeord be found to be the 
familiar Inverkeithing. There are some particulars as to the payment of 
the tax and the amount paid that point in this direction. This heing so, 
we have only to examine the word “Simerkechin,” and see whether it 
will yield its secret when examined with the light we now possess, It 
is obvious that the ¢ may be read ¢; similarly the four down-strokes, 
which Theiner has printed as fm, can be resolved into nm or nu, This 
much gives us all but one letter. We have reached as possible, 
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“nuerkethin.” We infer, then, that the letter printed as S must be 
read as I. 

Similarly, I think, “Sunersunan” must be read “Inverlunan” 
(p. 114, col. 1), “Sumner” easily gives “Tyner,” and we must read 
I fora. A long « (a long stroke rising above the majority of the letters 
but not coming below the base-line) might be easily mistaken for /. 

We have seen that the resemblance in seript of S and F has given 
rise to confusion. This same place, Inverkeithing, appears in another 
place in print (p. 114, col. 2) as “Funerkethyn.” The four down- 
strokes, which were taken to be im in the word “Simerkechin,” are here 
given as un. But they are, I think, beyond question mw; while the 
letter printed F is really 1, A reference to any work on Palmography 
shows how very closely some forma of capital J resemble some forms of 
eapital J, 

(2) “Ginpyr.” This place is also m the archdeaconry of St Andrews. 
There are several instances in the record in which C and G are confused. 
I will not say that in all eases this confusion is due to erroneous copying. 
Spelling at this time and for some hundreds of years later was largely 
phonetic, and it may be that in some eases the original Scottish scribe 
wrote the © or the G which we in our day should call wrong. “ Ecclesia 
sancti Guthberti sub Castro” is of course St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh ; but 
the sounds of Guthbert and Cuthbert are not very unlike. “Greenlaw” 
and “Creenlaw "are not very unlike in sound, and what we call Green- 
law (in Berwickshire) appears on one occasion in the Accounts as 
Crenlan (the final » being doubtless, in the original, ), 

“Graniston” (p. 110, col. 1), in the archdeaconry of Lothian, appears 
to be Craniston (Cranston). Glammis in Forfarshire appears in the second 
year's accounts (p. 114) as Clammes, while in the first year's accounts it 
appears as Glamnes (p. 110). Crathie in Aberdeenshire appears as 
Grethi (in the Regist, Episc, Aberdon., ii. 55, it is Crethy), It is plain 
that the G of “Ginpyr” may be ao ©. Now in the first year's accounts, 
Cupar (#¢elesia de Cupro) paid 22 shillings and & pence, and in the 
second year “Ginpyr” paid twice 11 shillings and 4 pence, Hence I 
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take it that “Ginpyr” should be perhaps read “ Cuipyr,” though one 
hesitates to say how the three down-strokes should be divided, 

(3) “Oysard,” * Oernesy,” “ Oimbulger,"” “QOimenath,” 4 Omimianyn.” 
One is led to conjecture that the accounts for the second year of 
Boyamund’s collection of the tax (so far as the archdeaconry of St 
Andrews was concerned) were written in a particularly illegible hand. 
For it is here (p, 114) that the strangest perversions of place-names 
occur. The scribe had his own peculiarities, as every acribe has; and 
some of these we can gather from an examination of the printed docu- 
ment, His capital O must have taken a form which resembled capital 
Q; and we are well aware that one of the forms of O in medieval script 
18 singularly like one of the forms of 0, When this fact is recognised 
there is no difficulty in interpreting such rather ilirming mimes of 
churches in St Andrews, north of the Forth, as Oysard (Dyzard, Dysart) 
and Oernesy (the m being an example of the common error for » ; and 
the whole worl being Derueay, Dervesy, Dairaie), Again, the eurions 
name Oimbulger™ is, one cannot but suppose, a form of the name of 
the parish which appears in Aegistrum Prioratua S. Andrea (34) os 
Dunbulg. Here the O is really 0; and the four down-strokes should 
have been wa and not tw, Again, while in the first year's payments 
for St Andrews we have a tax paid by the united parishes of “Donethne 
et Qoailt” (p. 110), in the second yeur it is from “ Oimenath et Quilt.” 
These are evidently the same placea, Part of the word “Oimenath” 
yields fairly well. The O is D; und the im is, doubtless, un ; the 7 
before the Ais probably c. But still the squaring the » in “‘ Oimenath 
with the f4 in “* Donethac” has to be accounted for, “ Duneynach™ is 
the form in Seottish record ; and the parish is the modern Denino in 
Fife, “Ommianyn” (p, 113), beside the 0 for D, presents us with seven 
down-strokes in succession : and-the true reading I take to be Diunmanyn 
(iteg. Priorat. 5, Andree, 29) in the deanery of Linlithgow. It is the 
parish now known as Dalmeny. 

(4) “Gingondrum.” This odd-looking name appears (p. 112, col, 2) 
among the parishes of the diocese of Brechin, The second n should, I 
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think, be taken as aw. The whole is then a phonetic spelling of the 
place now known as Kingoldrum, The dropping of the L sound is of 
course Very common in Scottish phonetics. We are familiar with 
“goud” for “gold.” In the family name “Halkett” the J ia not 
sounded. We find in Boyamund’s Accounts (p. 111), “ Afford” for 
“ Alford,” and “ Aveth” for “ Alveth,” both in Aberdeenshire, Chalmers 
(Caledonia, ii, 351) says that Coldingham “is vulgarly pronouneed 
Cowdentam.” Compare also Halton, Almond, ete, Thia is a 
example of how it sometimes brings us nearer to a solution to sound 
the word rather than to lock at it, In the second year (p. 115, cal. 2) 
the word appears as “Kyngoudru.” The want of the final m in this 
latter case is perhaps due to the accidental omission of the bar or 
horizontal stroke over the w.! 

(5) “ Prior de Oustmot” (p. 114, col, 2). This is, beyond question, the 
Prior of Restennot. The two closing syllables are, [ take it, “ tinot,” 
The #, being of the widely looped type, might be mistaken for 0,2 But 
speculation without sight of the script is of little value, For practicable 
purposes it is enough to know that no other word than “ Rustinot” 
can be intended in the place where the word occurs, 

(6) “Halaham” (in the deanery of Haddington, p. 113, col. 2). A 
comparison with the first year’s payments suggests that this is Aldham, the 
second @ being a mistake for @; the initial aspiration ia not uncommon. 

(7) “Cimbar” (p. 113, col. 2). Here we have “ Cimbar et Pentheland * 
paying 7 lb. 13 sol. 4 den., evidently only for half the year. In the 
accounts for the previous year we find the Kector of “ Dunbar and 
Pentland ” paying 22 mks, (that is 14Jb. 138. 44.). The C must be an 
error for D, and the four down-strokes should be read, not tm, but un. 

(8) “ Forberwie” (p. 113, col. 2) must from the context be Northberwie. 

(9) “Fereemoth "(p. 110, col. 1). This puzzling word is, as I conjec- 


'The varianta in the Fegistrwa Apiseopatus BrecAinensia are Kyngoldrum 
Kincoldrom, Kimealdrum, Kyncalidrum, cite 

7 At p, 110, col, 2, the form is  Rustinoth,” and so in the Register of the Priory 
of St Andrews. 
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ture, what we now call Forteviot. The form of the word in Regist. Priorat. 
S. Andree (p. 34) is Fertheuieth, Examining carefully the word in 
Boyamund’s Accounts we can see that f was mistaken for ¢, while the m 
is really ui. These echinges give ua “ Ferteuioth,” which in sound is 
scarcely different from “ Ferthenteth.” 

After such attempts at explanation of the forms of place-names which 
yield to pretty well-known principles gained from experience in dealing 
with medieval hand-writing, there yet remain in Boyamund’s Accounts 
a good many names whose forms may, perhaps, be best accounted for by 
supposing a very badly-written original, or a very careless transcription, 
or probably by both, There remain plenty of puzzles to stimulate the 
ingenuity of scholars. 

There is no more valuable document in Theiner’s large collection of 
papal documents relating to Scotland than Boyamund’s Accounts (.Monw- 
mania, pp, 109-116), giving us, a3 it does, on the sworn evidence of the 
clergy, the revenues of the Church in the third quarter of the 13th 
century for a large part of Scotland, Unfortunately, the details for some 
of the dioceses (and among them the great diocese of Glasgow) nore 
lacking, Still we have here a document of very great value; and it is 
in its present condition almost useless, It needs careful editing, with 
(if possible) a complete identification of the place-names, The work 
should be undertaken by some one familinr with the topogmphy of 
Scotland, and familiar also with the older, commonly recognised, names 
of Scottish places. To such knowledge I cannot pretend; but there 
must be some among the members of this Soctety who could do the 
work and do it well, The object of this communication will be accom- 
plished if Lom so fortunate as to be able to induce some such competent 
enquirer to deal with Boyamund'’s Accounts, 

Postscript—It may be mentioned that the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries hus resolved to endeavour to procure photographs of the 
whole of Boyamund’s Accounts from the Vatican Library. Already the 
two pages photographed for Dr Maitland Thomson have furnished some 
valuable results. Among others, it is now certain that o pen flourish 
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over the Inst syllable of words, which in the case of the word 
“Oimbulger" (discussed above) has supplied the final er in Theiner’s 
transcript, is often non-significant. 


IT. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF EARTHENWARE JARS 
OR JUGS BUILT INTO THE WALLS OF DWELLING-HOUSES IN 
SCOTLAND. Br ALEXANDER HUTCHESON, F.5. A. Soor. 


In a paper to the Society in 1883 (Proc, xvii. pp. 426-32), I directed 
attention to two different buildings (since then removed) in Dundee, 
in each of which earthenware jugs had been fownd inserted in a pectlinr 
manner tn the external walls, 








Figs. 1 and 2. Jugs found built into the wall of a house in Dundee 
(54 and 6 inches high.) 

The jugs, several of which were preserved (figs. 1, 2), varied somewhat 
1 form and dimension, but neither of these characteristics seemed 
essential to the original purpose, whatever that may have been, of their 
insertion in the walls, since we cannot but suppose that in such « case 
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a uniformity of design would have been displayed. On the contrary, 
that purpose had been apparently effectually served by the use of the 
ordinary household jugs of the period. The jars discovered in Dundee 
were all of the ordinary “jug” variety, having the common bent or bow 
handle on one side, and a spout or slight eversion of the lip at the 
opposite edge. The jugs were of a coarse dark reddish-brown glazed 
ware, of sixteenth or early seventeenth century. They had been 
inserted when the walls were being built, and were therefore at least 
coeval with the age of the house. They lay on their sides with their 
mouths flush with the external face of the wall; and as they were not 
filled up internally with plaster, they presented to the spectator a series 
of small circular orifices placed at a uniform level in the walls, and 
(with one or two exceptions) between the upper floor windows of a 
three-storey structure. 

In considering the object for which the jugs had been so placed, it 
was, I think, evident that the spout and handle served no apparent 
purpose in the wall, For any evidence to the contrary, a vase without 
elther handle or spout would have served the purpose quite as well. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the custom was not widespread 
enough to call for the eupply of a special form of jar, hence the use of 
the ordinary water jug of commerce, This, at all events, was the 
character of the jugs which came under my notice in Dundee in 1883, 

Whether this was also the type of the jugs or jars used in such large 
numbers in the inside walls of the Wedderburn house, also noticed in 
the same paper, I cannot say, os unfortunately no particular notice seems 
to have been taken of them at the time, and when it came to my 
knowledge no definite information was obtainable, 

T have mentioned that only two instances of the practice were brought 
under my notice in Dundee, Other examples were suggested by trades- 
men and others whom I consulted, but a careful search in the localities 
indicated failed to locate any other instance, 

Still, the fact that two different houses in 1883, presumably the 
residences of persons of means and estate in the 16th century, exempli- 
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fied the peculiarity, removed it out of the region of singularity, and raised 
a presumption of an established usage. 

Since then I have, as occasion served, kept a sharp look-out for other 
examples, but it waa not until the spring of last year that I was fortunate 
in discovering another example of this curious custom, for such we are 
now entitled to consider it. 

On the 29th March 1904, I happened to be visiting my friend Mr 
Wm. W. Moncrieff of Annfield, Abernethy, when he mentioned the old 
mansion-house of Innernethy not far off, which he said was empty and 
getting into a ruinous condition, but well worthy of a visit. 

Accordingly we started off, and I had not been many minutes at the 
old house, a building of three storeys in height, when my eye was caught 
by a small cireular opening like the end of a drain-pipe, about 3 inches in 
dinmeter, situated in the top storey and midway between a window and 
one of the corners of the south enble, It immediately occurred to me 
that this might be ajar, an instance of the practice exemplified in Dundee, 
and if so there might be more of them. IT moved round to the west side 
of the house, and to my delight saw that on this side several other 
examples presented themselves. I could now also determine the fact 
that they were indeed jugs like the Dundee examples, because one or 
two showed a spout, and at least one exhibited o handle. Careful 
examination of all the sides of the house showed that at least nine jugs 
had been placed in the walls. They were all at & uniform level of about 
3 feet below the wall head and between the upper floor windows, but so 
placed that they could not have been easily reached from the windows. 

The house of Innernethy ia a plain rectangular structure, measuring 
about 60 feet long by 21 feet 6 inches wide over walls, three storeys in 
height, and having a gable at each end, The entrance door is placed 
about the centre of the cast front, whenee a passage lends directly across 
the ground floor giving access right ond left to other portions of that 
floor and ending in a cireular stone stairease which, projecting from the 
western wall, forms a sort of tower on that side and gives access to the 
upper floors. Internally the walls of the principal apartments had been 
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pinnelled with wood, some fragments of which remained, but no date or 
armorial bearings could be anywhere discovered in the luilding. I 
shouli attr bite its erection bo some Where ay ecu the eit of the 7th 
century, a period less remote than the Dundee examples, which were 
certainly older than this. This would seem to indicate that the practice 
of placing jugs in the walls of dwelling-houses in Scotland prevailed at 
least for about 100 yeara, 

Immediately on reaching home I wrote to Dr Joseph Anderson, making 


the diseovery known to him, and proposing to furnish the Society with 





Fig. 3. Six Jnge found built into the walls of the Mansion-house of Innernethy, 
(9+ to 10) inches in height.) 


notes of an investigation of this new instance of a practice so singular, 
Unfortunately, a severe [lnesa lnid me up for some months, and the pro 
posed Investigation had to be port pane. Mennwhile, unknown tr me, 
the walls of the old house had been broken into for materials for the 
repair of some farm building on the property, and in the course of taking 
down the jars had been uncovered, a circumstance noted iy a paragraph 
in the Dunwlee Adverfiwer of 26th September 1904, Recognising the 
deatrability of the utmost care being taken of the jugs, I wrote at once to 


Dr Anderson, requesting him with this view to communicate with Rip 
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Robert Monerieffe, Bart., the owner of the property, and I was glad shortly 
thereafter to receive Dr Anderson's assurance that the jugs were wing 
taken care of, and that Sir Robert had agreed to present a specimen jug 
to the National Museum. 

Since then IT have had the pleasure of inspecting and photographing 
six of the juga in Monerieffe House. I have not heard what has become 
of the other three, but a visit lately made to the old house showed that 
all the ning specimens I saw in March 1904 had been removed from the 
walla, 

Of the six jugs preserved at Monerietfe (fig. 3), five are of one pattern, 
although differing slightly in dimensions. ‘These five range from $4 
inches to 10} inches in height, 3} to $f in diameter at the mouth, about 
4 inches at the hase, and from @ of an inch to 4 inch in thickness. 

All have handles, and are of a yellowish-green glazed ware with brown 
streaks One is not glazed inside. One is filled up in the neck with 
lime mortar, but appears from the weight to be empty below. Three out 
of the aix had remains of a bird’s nest inside. Several of them have 
had handles and necks broken, doubtless from age and removal, as the 
breaks appear fresh, and in some cases the fragments have been preserved, 

The jugs, like those in Dundee, do net appear to have served any other 
purpose, as evineed by the scoria adherent to the bottoms. 

The handles have a double depression at the sides of the upper 
extremity and a single central depression at the lower end, as if from the 
impress of a thumb in the soft clay at their formation. 

The sixth jug is of much more interest than the others (fig. 4). 
lt is of smaller and more graceful shape, of « light-brown colour, highly 
elazed, and ornamented with raised decoration, and a band about 4 an inch 
wide with an inseription round the widest part. At the neck is a 
bearded face ; round the body is the band with an inscription as follows : 

«= WES: AEF; EST: VAR: IST: WER + 
three times repeated: above and below the band are acanthnus leaves 
(inverted below) and small circular medallions contatming profile heads in 
relief. The letter S is inverted in the inscription. 
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In my former paper, in considering the origin of this strange custom 
which seems to have hitherto escaped notice, [ suggested the jugs might 
have been inserted in the walls to serve as birds’ nests. Tn point of fact, 
ag already mentioned, three of the six jugs preserved at Moncrietfe 
contained portions of lirds’ nesta, but the object of the builders in 
making such provision for birds seems far from clear. 1 formerly 
referred to a superstitious belief that the presence of birds’ and 
especially swallows’ nests insured the safety of a building from lightning ; 





Fig, 4. Inscribed Joe found built inte the walls of the 
Mansion-bouse of Innernethy, 


but is it certain, granted such a superstition prevailed in Scotland, whieh 
has not been proved, that swallows would hava prefe 


nest to their usual “elay biggins” under the exvea! 


rred such a form af 


It really seems as if we must wait for more light on the subject. 


Perhaps the additional publicity given by the 


present instance may lead 
to other like discoveries when old | 


lildings are being removed, 


Feannot but think, however, that the slight accident of my visit to 
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Innernethy in March 1904, when I pointed out the holes to the farmer, 
and explained to him what they would be found to be, led to the 
public notice given to the discovery of the jugs at the removal of the 
walls, 

But for this the chances are that the jugs would have shared the fate 
of those which perished by hundreds—so it was said—when the Wedder- 
burn house was taken down in Dundes, no one of the many persons 
concerned thinking the matter worth a moment's consideration, 


NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF STONE COFFINS AT AUCHTERHOUSE. 
fy ALEXANDER HUTCHESON, F.S.A. Scor,, Baovcaty Ferry. 


The recently erected Dundee Sanatorium for Consumptives, the 
munificent gift of Ex-Provost Moneur, occupies an elevated plateau on 
the south front of Auchterhouse Hill. 

Here on 14th January 1903, while excavations were in progress, two 
stone coffins were discovered, The coffins were rudely formed of thin 
skelbs of undressed stone, such as are found on the hill, having from 
three to six stones in the length of each side, each end being closed by a 
single stone, while five and six slabs respectively formed the covers. 
The coffins had no other bottom than the rocky material of the hill. 
That farthest east lay at a depth of 15 inches from the surface, It was 
15 inches wide at the head or western end, diminishing gradually to 
9 inches at foot, and was about 9 inchea in depth. Im it lay the 
remains of a human skeleton, much decayed except the skull, which was 
in n good state of preservation and lay leaning to the right. The 
teeth were well preserved, the summits of the crowns exhibiting the 
natural rugous surfaces unworn, 

No relies of burial were found in the other coffin, which lay ten yards 
farther to the west, and at a depth of 2 feet 3 inches from the surface, 
and measured only 9 inches in width throughout hy 9 inches in depth, 
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The burials must be regarded as of the “full length” variety, and, 
us both were approximately orientated, presumably assignable to the 
Christian period, 

There exists no record of there having been on the site any place of 
Christian burial. [ had no opportunity at the time of the discovery to 
visit the site, but on doing 0 in the course of the succeeding summer, I 
made a discovery of local traditions still existing which may indicate an 
origin for the burials, To explain these it is necessary to revert to the 
condition of the site before the opertions were commenced for the 
erection of the new hospital. 

Here, then, and ocenpying a small knoll known locally as “Greenfield 
Knowe,” towards the western end of the plateau already noticed, two 
upright standing stones of boulder character formed a COnspICuows 
feature. They were, if tradition be accepted, the survivors of a larger 
group.’ ‘The same tradition records that the farmer of Greenfield farm, 
requiring stones for the erection of dykes, removed some of the standing 
stones from Greenfield Knowe. He, however, speedily found un- 
expected difficulty in carrying out his intentions. The dykers whom he 
had employed absolutely refused to use the stones, alleging they would 
thereby bring misfortune upon themselves and families, and threatened, 
rather than risk such calamities, to throw up the job. 

While in this quandary the farmer, it is said, had a vision; a ghostly 
figure appeared to him, and in a hollow voice warned him against 
interference with the stones on Greenfield Knowe, and concluded by the 
wijuration, “Gang ower the howe t' anither knowe." Needless to say, 
the farmer lost no time in obeying his ghostly visitor. Next morning 


1 The writer of the account of the parish iu the The New Statistica? Aecount of 
seotiond says, “Near the bottom of the Hill of Sidla stands a Druidical Altar in a 
very entire state,” This is expressed in the usnal vague style of the period, It 
would have been more to the point, and might have helped to an identification with 
the Greenfield group, bod the writer told us in what he reckoned the complete state 
of a Droidieal Altar to enteist. We are further informed that in other places of the 
parish stone Oofius containing human bones have heen disinterred in the prosecution 
of agricultural improvements, 
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he carted back the stones he had removed, and sought material for his 
dykes elsewhere. Iam indebted to Mr John Bryson, builder, Auchter- 
house (corroborated, however, by others) for this tradition. It is here 
given exactly as received from Mr Bryson, the only liberty taken with 
it heing to translate into modern English Mr Bryson's expressive Daric— 
all but the coneluding command of the ghost (who must have been a 
poet), too precious for translation, and therefore given in the original 
form.! 

Whether there be any truth in the Greenfield story, and that the 
farmer had broken up some of the stones for ease of conveyance anil 
subsequently carted back the fragments, the fact remains that only two 
stones of the allezed group stood upright on the knoll immediately 
previous to the operations whieh led to their removal and the diseovery 
of the coffins. The stones stood some fifteen yards to the westward of 
the westmost of the two coffins. Unfortunately, in the operation no 
care was taken to retain the stones in their original position. Both 
were thrown down. One of them has been buried under the debris, so 
that its whereabouts is now unknown. The sole remaining stone has 
been shifted some twenty-five yards from its original position, and now 
marks the site originally oceupied by the first-named coffin, This coffin, 
with its contents, has been removed, and under the care and supervision 
of Mr John Maclauchlan, curator of the Dundee Museum and Public 
Library, reconstructed, with skull und remaining bones, os nearly as 
possible in position, under a glass case In the Dudhope Museum, Dundee, 
where it forms an object of much interest—a praiseworthy and possibly 
a3 yet unique instance of an attempt to preserve for public instruction 
one of the early modes of interment in Scotland. 

Furthermore, I learned from Mr Bryson that the group of stones, two 
or more, were locally known in his young days as “The Spittal Stanes.” 
This is important, as perhaps casting 4 light on the interments. 

t Variants of this story apply to many other districts in Scotland, and point to the 


universality of the superstitions reverence with which circles and groups of stones 
are popularly regarded. 
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The term “spittal” as a place-name in Scotland is generally regarded 
as a contracted form of “hospital,” and if indeed a hospital, leper-house,! 
or other house of refuge stood here in medimval times, it must surely 
be regarded a5 a singular coincidence, that while the old “spittal” 
survives only in a traditional term applied to the relies of o still older 
foundation, the designation should now receive a fresh stability from 
the dedication of the site to a sanatorium in modern times. 

Tt 18 proper, in conclusion, to add, that to the Rev. W. Mason Inglis, 
M.A., F.S_A. Scot., Auchterhouse, ia due in no amall derree the attention 
which the discovery received, and which has led to the preservation of 
the remains. 

‘An apparently cloar connection hetween the place-name ‘'Spittale Jand” and 
the disease of leprosy is afforded by the following extract relating to a tack of lands 
at Dumbarton, anne 1494, “In presens of ye lordin anditouris Walter Watsone 
for bim self his wyf & sone grantit to gif owr ye tok of ye landis of Spittale land to 
ye toun of Dunbertane quhat tyme yae wold get a discharge of ye lepir man of 
quham he haid ye said tak” (Aecords of the Perl, of Seot,, vol, i, 1804, p. 424), 
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IV. 

ANTIQUITIES AND OLD CUSTOMS IN ST KILDA, COMPILED FROM 
NOTES MADE BY REV. NEIL MACKENZIE, MINISTER OF ST KILDA, 
1899-43. By Rev. J. B. MACKENZIE, F.5.4.Scot,, KENMORE, 

The name by which the island is known wherever Gaelic is spoken is 
‘ Dirt,’ sometimes used in the aspirated form of ‘Huirt.’ It is derived 
from ‘1? (island) and ‘ard’ high. All the place-names are derived from 
modern Gaelic, so that it 15 probable that the more ancient inhabitants 
were exterminated by the Norwegians when they frequented the island. 
That they did so is, I think, almost certain. In clearing the glebe I 
removed a mound in a little field, and found in it a long and narrow 
whetstone, an iron eword, a spear-head, and various other pieces of iron, 
mostly of irregular shape, and the use of which was not obvious. 

From their language, traditions and surnames, the present inhabitants 
came from the long island in comparatively recent times. The only 
linguistic differences are in the shade of meaning which they attach to a 
few words, and the way in which they pronounce words in which ‘r’ 
rough occurs and the sound they give to‘d’ or ‘g’ in some combinations. 
The ‘r’ they uniformly pronounce like ‘1’ a8 in ‘ruith’ run, which they 
pronounce ‘Tuith,’ otherwise the tone and pronunciation are the same. 
At present the M‘Donalds are the most numerous, and the other surnames 
are M‘Leod, Gillies, Morristan, M‘Queen, M‘Kinnon and M‘Crimmon. 

‘There are in St Kilda proper two or three Keilla, where there are the 
ruins of small churches, one of them dedicated to Mary, another of them 
to Brenan, while in Borrera and Soay there still remain altars of rough 
stones. In the Glen near the shore there is a sacred well called tohar-nam- 
iuaidh, well of virtues. Further up the Glen is a round building of very 
coarse workmanship, roofed with stones overlapping one another till they 
terminate in a round hole which gives light to the building, It is 
called the Giantess’ house, and is covered with grassy turf. At the head 
of the Glen, and near the top of *Mullach Mor,’ there is a small ruin 
called tigh an fher faireadh, the watchman’s house. It commands a 
view of every possible landing place. 
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Clach Aotaiy, This is the name given to a semitrinsparent stone, 
which both here and in other parts of the Highlands is held in super: 
stitious veneration. In many places it is called clach Jmaidhean, stone of 
virtues, ‘To get this stone, boil the raven's eggs and return them to the 
nest, When by and by the raven will go and get a clack aetna to try and 
cure them, when if you are lucky you may secure it, 

Seattered about here and there, and very numerous, were green 
mounds called enovan sifhiehean, which were looked upon as the abodes 
of the fairies, These were all removed in the course of agricultural im- 
provements. They were composed of stones mixed with a little earth 
to a depth of two or thres feet, At some distance below this layer were 
atone cottins formed in two different ways. At times they were formed of 
four fat stones set on edge and covered by a fifth. At other times both the 
siiles and roof were formed of several stones set in the same way. These 
were seemingly of different age from the former, In o few of them 
bones were found, and in nearly all of them pieces of earthen vessels, 

In clearing for agricultural purposes, a small park near the centre of 
the glebe und at the foot of Actsmhen!, T came upon a flat stone a little 
under the surface. On the top of it were some ashes. On lifting it up I 
saw that there was a curiously built space underneath, but as it might be 
a relic of some ancient place of worship, I did not disturb it but replaced 
the stone. The stones removed were built into a thick wall around the 
little field, but there remained two stones which were too heavy to 
remove, and as they were lying flat and oceupying a good deal of spice, 
T raised them on end. They may puazle some future antiquarian. 

The north glen was the sheiling, and here the cattle and sheep were 
kept during the time when they might injure the crops if kept on the 
other side of the island. Asin other parts of the country the ewes were 
milked daily. Eweond lamb were allowed together during the day, but at 
night the lambs were folded, This not only allowed the milk to accumulate 
but kept the ewes from straying far during the nicht. In the morning 
the ewes were also folded, and the communication between where they 
were and where the lamba were was through a tunnel in the wall, 


ee 
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about three feet from the ground, so that only one lamb could come 
at a time. 

The only remains of a fortification are on the island of “Dun.” The 
seaward end of thia island is separated from the other part by a very 
narrow ueck of land, There is also at this point 4 natutal reck escarp- 
ment which raises the protected side considerably above the other. It was 
further strengthened by a low wall of large stones, which mostly remain 
in their original position. There are also visible the ruins of houses, 

As a race the natives now are rather undersized and far from being 
robust or healthy. They are generally of slender form, with fair hair and 
a florid complexion. On the whole they are good-looking. The diseases to 
which they are most subject ure spotted fever (7), dyspepsia and nervous 
disorders, with swelling and bowing of their limbs. There is also the 
mysterious boat cough. In their own opinion they get it by infection 
when a boat comes from Harris, Now, it is from Harris that the factor 
and their friends come, and when either come they remain for several days. 
During the whole of that time the natives stand about exposed to the 
weather in a way to which they are not accustomed. During that time, 
also, they partake of a good deal of spirits, of which they seldom partake at 
any other time. The whole way in which they live at such a time ts quite 
abnormal, and the wonder would be if they escaped a cold. When boats 
come from other places from whom they get little spirits and no violent 
upset of all their usual habits, there is no such result, When hooping 
cough, measles, or scarlet fever visit the island, there are more than the 
average number of deaths. 

The disease, however, which caused by far the greatest mortality was 4 
visitation of small pox. It was brought to the island in the clothes of one 
of their number who died of the disease in Harris. Jt broke out just after 
a party had been left on Stack-an-armin to collect feathers. At such times 
they generally remain away for about ten days. Before that time expired 
‘the disease had made auch progress that there were not in health a 
sufficient number to form a crew. Death after death followed. At lost 
there were scarcely sufficient left to bury the dead. As they had then no 
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spades, one man is eaid to have dug eleven graves with the back hoard 
of a wool card about 18 inches by 9 in size, No coffins were attempted. 
So weak were the survivors, that when the dead bodies sometimes fell off 
the planks on which they were being carried, they were unable to raise 
them up again, and had to drag them to their graves. The hand of death 
was heavy on the place ; out of twenty-five families only five could keep a 
fire, There were ninety-four deaths, When the factor came nextsummer 
he found those who had been left on Stack-an-armin all well. They lived 
on. fish and fowls, but at times suffered much from eold and hunger, They 
made fish-hooks out of a few rusty nails, and also contrived to atitch 
together their clothing with feathers and patch them with the skins of 
birds, They returned mostly to empty honses, crops generally never 
reaped, and the cattle maming about half wild. 

Strength is the quality they most admire, and they are always boasting 
of the strength of their ancestors, In proof they pointed to the large 
stones in some of the old walls and ruins, [ got them persuaded after a 
little to build for themselves new houges on 4 more enlarged and better 
plan, but [ could only get them to work when I wrought along with them, 
Se long as I could be with them they would work quite eagerly, but 
whenever I had to leave they soon got tired. One evening there was a 
large stone which I wished raised to a certain position, but they thought 
their ancestors only could do that, Next morning I got up early, and 
before any one was about had it raised by means of levers and a hank 
into position, | cleared everything away and left, Soon I found them 
all looking at it in astonishment, and I explained to them that probably 
it was knowledge more than strength that their ancestors possessed, and 
at anyrate that it was by knowledge that they must emulate their 
achievements. I showed them how it could be done, but did not show 
them how badly I had bruised my thumb. 

Of their most ancient houses several still remain entire. They are 
circular or nearly so, and roughly built. The walls are 6 or 7 feet thiek, 
with spaces for beds left in them. These bed spaces are roofed with long 
slabs, and the entrance from the interior of the house is about 3 feet by 
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2 feet. The walleare not arched but contracted gradually by the over- 
lapping of the stones to nearly a point, The entrance door is about 
3 feet by 24. The outside is covered with earth and rubbish and 
appears like a green hillock. In some places they are almost entirely 
underground. The furniture of these houses, so far as | can ascertain 
from tradition and what still remains, was a quern, a hollow stone called 
dach shotlee, tilled with oil and a cmder of peat for a wick; a vessel 
made of badly burnt clay called cragan, which was used for a pot, a 
water pitcher and a dish to drink out of, and a rope made of hide, The 
houses which they oceupied when [ came to the island were larger and 
more oval shaped. The walls were 7 or 8 feet thick, about 6 or T feet 
high, and the same height all round. The beds were in the thickness of 
the wall as before. There was alao the same absence of a window. The 
only opening for light was a small circular opening at one end where the 
thatch joined the wall, left for the exit of the amoke. The door 
aperture was near the end and faced the east, It was higher than that 
in the former houses, and had a wooden door with wooden hinges and 
lock. A partition of rough stones about 4 feet high, called fallan, 
divided the abode of man and dog from that of cattle. There was a 
light wooden roof resting on the inner edge of the wall covered with 
about 18 inches thick of straw simply laid on, and not im layers as 
ordinary thatch, When beaten flat and uniform it was secured by 
nitmerous straw ropes called simean. 

The straw used was that of barley. The barley when ripe was pulled 
up by the roots and made mto sheaves. When these were dry they were 
eut in two and it was the root half of the sheaf which was used for thatch, 
The reason why it was put on in such quantity and in the above loose 
way, was, that in spring, when the young barley was about two inches high, 
the thatch was taken off the house, and the half of it which was next the 
rafters and impregnated with soot, was taken and spread as a top dressing 
over the young barley. The remainder, which had been the outer layer, 
was now replaced and formed the summer thatch. In autumn about a 
foot of fresh straw would be added and all made snug before the winter 
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gales. This way of roofing left « broad walk along the top of the wall. 
As these thick walls were only faced with stones and filled up in the 
centre with earth and rubbish, and the houses generally touched each 
other, there was a broad grassy walk from house to honse along the top 
of the wall. The furniture consisted of aon iron pot or two; a chest or 
two; a wooden dish called Safa and another called cuman;: a straw 
vezsel like a large flat-bottomed beehive called /ofan; an iron lamp 
called sruiegean ; a quern, and a few old barrels, some of them hooped 
by a rope made of « kind of ground willow twisted. The cattle ocoupied 
the division next the door, and it was not cleaned out till spring. At the 
other end lived the family, and there all the ashes, dirty water, and still 
worse, wus spread out over the floor, and covered from time to time with 
layers of dry peat dust. Defore the time of removal for use in spring 
the mixture was often higher than the side walls, so that a visit to a sick 
parishioner was quite an adventure. Owing to the thickness of the wall 
the door of the house was at the end of alow tunnel. Before the door, 
and extending part of the way into the tunnel, was a hole into which 
was thrown all the birds not used for food, the refuse of the others, ond 
such like abominations. As the doorway was not more than 5 feet high, 
you had to make your way past this in a stooping position, till at the end 
of the tunnel you reached the door. Lf it was spring-time, on passing 
the door you had to climb up among the cattle, which got excited from 
the presence of a stranger, the barking of dogs, and the shouting of your 
friendsabove. Amidst great excitement you got helped along, and hoisted 
over the ‘fallan.” Now you had to creep along on hands and feet, os it 
was only near the centre of the house that one could even sit upright. 
In this way you arrived at the edge of the steep slope above the bed 
opening, down which you went headforemost, nothing visible above but 
your legs, while you spoke and prayed with the sick. They wonder 
themselves that they are not so strong as they believe their ancestors 
were. The wonder rather is, that under such conditions they survive ut 
all, In building new houses for themaelves afterwards, all these houses 
were removed except a small one ocenpied by a widow. 
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Vv. 


NOTE ON A HOARD OF SILVER COINS FOUND AT LOCHMABEN. Ey 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D, Ccnaron oF Corse. 


On October lth, 1904, while a lnhourer named Matthew Green was 
filling in a sewage drain in Easteroft Park, Lochmaben, he came upon 
a jar containing « number of silver coins, The jar (fig. 1) which has 
been purchased for the Museum, is an interesting specimen of fourteenth 
century domestic pottery. The upper part and the handle are broken 





Fig. 1. Jar found with coins at Lochmaben, (4,) 


away. The portion that remains is about 6} inches high, with a diameter 
at the bottom of 3h inches. It is almost bottle-shaped, and the red ware 
of which it is formed has originally been covered by a yellowish green 
glaze, amall patches of which are still visible. It should be compared 
with a very similar jar which was found—also full of coins—in the 
spring of 1889 at Neville’s Crosa, Durham, and which has been described 
by Sir John Evans in the Namiamatic Chrontele,! 
ord Series, vol, ix., pp. F12 fF. 
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The Neville’s Crogs hoard contained a fair proportion of coins struck 
by Robert IT, It must, therefore, have been deposited some time after 
his aceession in 1871. Internal evidence indicates that the Lochmahen 
jar was buried or lost about half a century earlier, The finder believes 
that, when he counted the coins, there were 476 in all. Only 448 
reached the hands of the King’s Remembrancer. Examination showed 
that they fell to be distributed as follows :— 


Alexander ITT. 
Long Cross Pennies . ‘ : : : ft) 


Edward L. 

Pennies with EDW & 
London . : ; : : is _ 87 
Bristol . : : : ‘ q ; iy 
Canterbury. : ; : ; - 39 
Chester . : : - : - z ; l 
Doarham : : ; : : ; . Bb 
Neweastle  . . z - 5 ‘ ‘ § 
York . : : ; ; ; j : & 
Dublin . : . ; . : : i fh 

Pennies with EDW REX 
London . ‘ ; : : : . z o 

Edward II. 

Pennies with EDWA k 
London . : : . : : . 90 
Berwick : - i . : f ; 7 
Bury St. Edmunds. ~ «ET 
Canterbury  . . ; : r - $l 
Thirham . . . : ‘ ; . 6 

Pennies with ZuWwAR & 


London , : : ; ; ; < -w] 
Bury St. Edmunds : ; - dé 
Canterbury . : | » 86 
Durham =~=—SCOt , ; : : : 9 


Pennies with EDWAHD & 
London . : : ; - : * : 5 
Foreign Sterlings ; : : . tee 
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The Scottish coins were all common, There wos present no variety 
not already represented in the Museum. The Edward pennies were of 
considerable interest, not because of the rarity of individual specimens, 
but because of the opportunity for careful analysis which so large and 
homogeneous a find presented. The results of such an analysis, however, 
concern English rather than Scottish numismatics, and they have 
accordingly been set forth elsewhere.’ The large representation of the 
pennies of Edward U., combined with the absence of any pieces that can 
with reasonable probability be attributed to Edward IIL, renders it 
practically certain that the date of deposit must be placed at the end of 
the reign of Edward IL, or at the very commencement of the reign of his 
suovessor. This view is fully borne out hy the evidence of the 
twelve foreign sterlings. The following kings, princes and bishops 
accounted for eleven of theae—John of Hainault (1280-1504), Robert of 
Béthune (1305-1322), John U1. of Brabant (1312-1355), John the 
Blind (1509-1346), Guy de Colleméde, Bishop of Cambray (1296- 
1306), Valéran IL of Ligny (1316-1554), Gaucher of Porcien (1303- 
1329), The twelfth represented a variety whose exact attribution ts 
doubtful,® 

Tt remains to draw attention to the comparatively small proportion of 
Seottish coins which the hoard supplied. Unless it was “creamed” 
before the Exchequer authorities recerved it, only about two per cent. of 
the total were minted in Scotland. The usual average is one in thirty. 
Here the native product was actually outnumbered by the foreign 
counterfeits. 

' Nvm. CAroa,, 1905, pp. et if 
* Chautanl, Monneves ow type ecoferlin, p, 190, No. 197, 
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THE OLD BLACKFRIARS OF GLASGOW. Ey Eev. J. PRIMROSE, 
AL A., F.S LA. Scorn, 


The principal source of our information on this subject is the volume 
published in 1846 by Dr Joseph Robertson for the Maitland Club, 
entitled Liber Collegtt Nostre Domine, and the Muntmenta Frotrum 
Precicatorum de Crlaayet. This volume, needless to say, is marked by 
the wide and accurate scholarship characteristic of its accomplished 
editor. Indeed, so thoroughly has the task been performed, that it 
still remains the standard authority concerning the ancient Dominicans 
or Blackfriars of Glasgow. It may be observed, however, that Prior 
Conway of the Dominican Convent, Salford, Manchester, has a volume 
passing through the press entitled Sofia Dominicana, taking up the 
history of the Order pertaining not only to Glasgow but to the whole 
of Seotland, from 1250 a.p, to 1559 a.o.—a volume which contains the 
restilis of years of research among the archives of the Order kept at 
Rome, a5 well as among the Vatican archives, 

But confining attention to Dr Joseph Robertson's preface to the Liber 
Collega, there are two slight inaccuracies that should be mentioned. 
The first is at p, 40, in the supposed identification of Greyfriars Wynd 
with a vennel which, about the year 1300, was called the vennel of the 
Friars Preachers, To make the matter plain, let me say, that while 
the Blackfriars settled in Glasgow in 1246, it was not till 1476, over 
two centuries later, that the rival Order of the Greyfrinrs came to the 
city. As it happened, the Greyfriars erected their buildings on the 
opposite side of the street from the Blackfriars, but at w considerable 
distance back from the front of the street, as was customary with the 
lowly-minded followers of St Francis. Each of their houses, however, 
had a vennel or wynd contiguous to their respective properties, the one 
known a8 the Blackfriars, the other as the Grevfriars Wynd. 

The inaccuracy, then, occurs through Dr Robertson identifying these 
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two wynds, a mistake into which he was led, in all probability, by the 
ambiguity of the description of vacant ground contained in a record of 
the year 1300, as quoted in the foot-note. 

The second inaccuracy resulta from the mistaken interpretation of an 
entry in the wardrobe accounts of King Edward 1, Mr Joseph Bain, 
in his Rhind Lectures, The Edwards in Seotland, pp, 35-36, has drawn 
attention to this point, Not only Dr Robertson, but other historians 
have asserted that Edward L, during his visit to Glasgow in 13501, 
resided within the Convent of the Blackfriars, and that he recompensed 
their hospitality by a donation of six shillings. It appears, however, 
as Mr Bain shows, that the six shillings was a donation to the Iack- 
friars towards providing them, for the space of three days, with a better 
diet than they were usually accustomed to, The likelihood is that Edward 
L., who carried about with him in his Scottish campaigns a portable chapel, 
in a wagon drawn by ten oxen, would not reside, when in Glasgow, 
even in the Bishop's Palace, seeing that the Bishop in those days was 
Robert Wishart, that patriotic Scotsman who was a source of considerable 
trouble to Edward, and who more than once rebelled against his claims 
of supremacy. King Edward, we should imagine, would eneamp with 
hia soldiers on the field. 

But passing from these slight inaccuracies to refer to some of the 
many excellencies of this volume on the Old Blackfriars of Glasgow. 

It preserves for us the older topography of Glasgow, and is specially 
valuable in furnishing us with the older spelling of the place-names of 
the city and neighbourhood, these heing gathered together alphabetically 
in the index. The most ancient document, however, relating to 
Glasgow, and which in this respect is of the greatest importance, is the 
Inquest of David L, drawn up early in the 12th century, and edited in 
1901 hy Mr J.T. T. Brown. Here we possess the earliest spelling of 
the place-names about Glasgow, but which in several cases are difficult to 
identify, through the blundering, probably, of the French ecclesiastic 
who transcribed them. 

Another excellency of this yolume on the Old Blackfriars is that it 
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contains one of the earliest specimens of the vernacular of Glasgow, in 
one of the Munimenta, dated 1433, This deed represents John Flemyn 
of Cowglen conveying to the Blackfriars a rood of land adjoining their 
place in the High Street, on certain conditions, viz, that the prior ani 
convent undertake to pay 10s. yearly, and to find stabline for two 
horses to the said John Flemyn, “quhen hym lykis tyll cum tyll do hys 
erranidis or mak residens, within the town; & attour ev it Ivkis the 
sail Johne Flemyn tyll cum & dwell within Glasgu, the said Prior sall 
byg tyll the said John an honest hall chamir & butler with a yard for 
to aet cale in.” ! 

Another of the Munimenta, dated 1454, gives us interesting sidelights 
inte the religious life of Glaszow in pre-Reformation days, Itshowas, for 
example, how powerfully the belief in Purgatory was held. John 
Stewart, described as the first Provost that was in Glasgow, stipulates in 
his will that mass be offered for his soul every Friday in the year at 
St Katherine’s altar in the Blackfriars Kirk, St Katherine of Sienna 
being favourite saint among the Blackfriars; also that, on the 
anniversary of his decease they should cause St Mungo’s bell—a quacd- 
rangular shaped handbell, and one of Glaswow's most venerable relics—to 
be rung through the city, calling upon passers-by to pray that day for 
the souls of the departed named by the bellman. Further, the will 
atipulates that “ Dirige” and “Placebo” be chanted in their choir, 
“Dirige” being a portion of the Sth Pealm and “Placebo” a portion of 
the 116th Psalm, the former being sung at matins, the latter at Vespers. 
While a farther stipulation was, that a muss be cing at St Katherine's 
altar by the whole convent; every friar—and it is said there were mo 
fewer than thirty—receiving, to quote the original, “sex penyis & o 
galoun of the best sale ale of the town to the conventis collacioun.”2 

Another glimpse of these Old Blackfriars is obtuined from the Cluavew 
Protocola, Nos, 37, 138, 161, 1286, edited by Mr Robert Renwick, 
Depute Town Clerk, and the greatest living authority on the history of 
Glasgow, From these documents it appears that the altar of the B.V_M. 

} Muninente, pp, 166-167. * Muninenta, pp. 177-178, 
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in the Blackfriars Church was a favourite spot on which money was 
placed in presence of witnesses when property was being redeemed. 
Even years after the Reformation, when the altar had been removed, 
the same practice obtained at the site of the ancient altar, as if a peculiar 
sanctity attached to business of that kind transacted there. 

There is now no trace of the buildings, added to at successive times, of 
these Old Blackfriars of Glasgow. The last of the ruins was removed many 
yeara ago. It would appear, however, that the ancient church of the 
Blackfriars, erected in the time of William de Bondington, Bishop of 
Glasgow, he who erected the elegant choir and erypt of the Cathedral, 
was a splendid edifice, M‘Ure, in his History of Glasgow, published in 
1736, quotes Mr Miln, architect to King Charles L, and who surveyed 
it in 1638, us saying, “that it had not its parallel in all Scotland, except 
Whittairn in Galloway.” Captain Slezer, in his Theatrwm Seotie, pub- 
lished in 1693, furnishes a bird's eye view of the College of Glasgow 
and the adjacent Church of the Blackfriars. But the style of the church 
building he representa does not approach the standard one would expect 
from the deseription given by M‘Ure. Probably the exterior had been 
considerably altered before that view was taken. We know from various 
sourees that after the Reformation the ehurch fell into a ruimous con- 
dition and was several times repaired. Again, in 1670, it was struck by 
lightning and so destroyed that a new church was erected in 1699 on the 
same site. This came to be known os the College Church, and it 
continued till 1877, when it was removed to make way for railway 
extension, 

After the Reformation the endowments and property of the Old 
Blackfriars were transferred to the possession of the College or University 
of Glasgow, There is, however, one reminder of this ancient Order in 
daily use, in the impression of the seal of one of its Priors, as the 
inscription round its margin informs us, In the centre of the geal is an 
effigy of St John the Evangelist, who holds in his right hand the active: 
sword representing the Word of God, while in his left he holds the 
chalice, with three nails above it, the chalice and the nails symbolising 
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the Last Supper and the Passion. This seal, it appears, was that of 
Prior John Spens, BLD., who was Superior of the Order in Glasgow, 
1517-1519, 

In bringing this paper to a close, it may not be amiza to state that the 
Blackfriars, as a rule, settled in University and cathedral cities ; for while 
the Greyfriars sought, like the modern Salvationists, to evangelise the 
masses, the Blackfriars, on the other hand, gave prominence to work among 
the classes. They paid great attention to preaching the Word, which they 
considered was sadly neglected in the 13th century by the clergy, who 
were too prone to substitute ritual for preaching, or, as we should say, 
the service for the sermon. Hence, from the emphasis the Blackfriars 
gave to prenching, they were styled the Order of Friars Preachers, among 
their most eloquent representatives being John de Vicenza ond Savonarola 
of Florence, 

Another point meriting attention is that the Blackfriars have ever 
been regarded by the Church of Rome as the upholders of orthodoxy and 
defenders of the faith ; hence their association with the terrible atrocities 
of the Inquisition. Although St Dominic, the founder of the Order, has 
been cleared of all complicity with the Inquisition, hia followers un- 
doubtedly were among the leading perseeutors of what they styled 
heresy. This explains why Prior Alexander Campbell of the Blackfriars 
uote as accuser of Patrick Hamilton of St Andrews, 1528, and why later 
on, In 1556, John Knox was summoned to appear in the Blackfriars 
Church, Edinburgh. 
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WH. 
NOTICE OF THE EXPLORATION OF THE REMAINS OF A CAIRN OF THE 
BRONZE AGE AT GOURLAW, MIDLOTHIAN. Br FRED. EK. COLES, 
AssistaNT-REEFPER OF THE MtUsrra, 


In December 1904, during the ploughing of a field which had lain 
fallow for twenty years on the farm of Gourlaw, Lasswade, the plough- 
share was arrested by the edge of a large stone, On this being reported 
to Mr KR, M. Brockley, the tenant, means were taken to remove the 
stone, a ponderous mass of sandstone nearly 3 feet high, 2 feet thick, 
4 in breadth, and standing upright, A cavity was prepared to the south 
of it into which it was canted over, During this operation, a great 
quantity of blocks and rounded boulders, mostly of sandstone, much to 
Mr Brockley’s surprise, was disclosed. They lay closely packed over a 
apace rudely curvilinear, extending to the 3.E, and 5.W, of the great 
atone for about 10 feet and downwards to a depth of over 4 feet, irregu- 
larly. ‘The great stone being rolled over into the loosened soil, wns 
there left until the 13th of January 1905, when Mr Brockley, now 
recovered from an illness, went to the spot, where, during the removal 
of other stones, there was disclosed, at a depth of over 5 feet, the base 
of a large Cinerary Urn inverted over a heap of incinerated bones. 
This discovery being reported to Dr Anderson, with the offer of the urn 
to the Museum, the Hon, John Abercromby visited Gourlaw on the 1th 
of February, and through his examination of the site, [ was instructed 
to go out and draw up a full report of the circumstances, and if neces- 
sary to continue the excavation, This occupied me during the 17th and 
18th of February, when, by the intelligent interest shown in the in- 
vestigation by Mr Brockley himself and his son, and the care exercised 
by the workmen, sufficient notes and measurements were made for the 
compilation of the following account, 

Gourlaw is the name attached to a conspicuous and extensive hillock 
of sand rising to the height of 629 feet above sea-level, and about 
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40 feet above the surrounding pastures and arable land.t The farm is 
the property of Col. R. G, Wardlaw Ramsay of Tillicoultry, and is 
situated about one mile and a half §.S.W. of Hawthornden Station and 
half a mile nearly east of Rosalynlee Station, 

The southern slope of Gourlaw is the longest and the least steep, and 
it is here, on the ground known as the Stackyardfield, that the remnant 
of the cairn under notice was discovered? The soil is a rich brown 
sandy loam mingled with very minute pebbles, hut throughout the field 
there is a marked absence of stones or boulders of any considerable 
size, When, therefore, a continuous layer of large stones was disclosed, 
both extensive and deep, to the south of the great sandstone block 
scraped by the ploughshare, Mr Hrockley’s conjecture as to their heing 
artificial was speedily corroborated by the discovery of the large urn, 

On my first examining the site, scores of these large stones and 
boulders were lying down the slope of the field, removed from the space 
close to the great stone (A in the ground-plan, fig. 1). The inner edges 
of tiumny more still protruded in a roughly curved line to the east and 
west. Assuming that the Cinerary Urn (at B on the plan) waa the 
central burial, I measured off a rodins of 6 feet (1.4, a length equal te 
the original distance between the great stone A and this urn), and on 
the 5.W. arc we disclosed the second urn, C,—a very amall one of 
distinctly cinerary type. It was covered by a good-sized, flat, some- 





what oval slab of whinstone, and lay, like the large urn, inverted. On 7 
raising it, it proved to be full of soil and pebbles, and the base was 
stained for about | inch in depth to an almost black hue, with a oft and | 


tather unctuous substance, 
Working round on the south are at the same radial distance from A, we 


‘Tn the fat ground on the north of Gourlaw, there was found in 1871 o finely 
ornamented Stone Whorl, which was then presented by Mr Brockley to the National 
Collection, and is figured on p. 80 of the Masemm Catalogne, 

* The exact spot where the Cinerary Urn was deposited can ut any time he found 
by measuring westwards from the garden wall along the stackyard dyke for 57 feet 
8 inches, and then vertically from that point down the field for o distance of 26 feet 
5 inches. 
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next found a pretty large mass of charred remains (D on the plan) and 
material, which, being of the character of pottery but extremely soft, | 
recognized as probably all that was left of a third urn, with its contents of 
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Fig. 1. Ground plan of remains of Cairn at Gourlaw, 


burnt bones. All this material was passed through a sieve of 4} inch mesh 
and examined, but yielded no results. We encountered no covering slab 
in this instance, hence perhaps the decay of the sepulchral vessel. 
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On the 5.E. are we then found a simple deposit of charcoal and 
burnt bones, the latter extremely scanty. This, with much of its sur- 
rounding sand, was all passed through the sieve, bet without disclosing 
any relics. 

Ata date subsequent to my visit to Gourlaw, Mr Brockley ordered 
the removal of a great many more of the stones still embedded in the 
soil to the south of D; and at a point about 2 feet 6 inches distant, 
below a large flat slab of white very soft sandstone (G in the plan), 
another incinerated deposit was discovered, of much the same simple 
nature as that already notieed at E. 


SS ee ee ee ee ee a 
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Fig. 2. Section of remains of Cairn at Gourlaw, 


In the sectional view, [| have attempted to show these several 
deposits in their true relation to each other and to the surface of the 
field (fig. 2),—the large Cinerary Urn (EB) at a depth of 6 feet below the 
surface of the field, the small Cinerary Urn at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches, 
the deposit at D (placed within an urn too much decayed to be handled) 
ata depth of 5 feet 3 inches, and the plain un-urned deposit at E at o 
depth of 6 feet 6 inches. 

It is improbable that the great block of sandstone first noticed (A on 
the plan) had really any intended association with any of these four 
interments; but it may possibly have been one of many similar blocks 
laid on the circumference of the sepulchral area in the usual 
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manner, the others on this, the upper edge of the ecnirn, having been 
removed for the purpose of bnilding the dike at the stackyard. Lf so, 
the spoliation of the cairn must have occurred over a century ago, us 
there is no tradition of o euirn in the family of Mr Brockley. 





Fig. 3. Large Cinerary Urn found at Gourlaw, Midlothian, 


Descuprioxs or THE Unss ann RELICS FOUND IN ASSOCIATION, 
The large Cinerary Urn (fig. 3), apart from its size, which is also note- 
worthy, presents at once two features not common amongst sepulchral 
veasels of this period. It possesses a remarkably deep hollow “neck ” 


just below the overhanging brim. In the Museum there is only one 
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other cinerary urn having this well-defined “‘neck"—the urn that 
was found on the Braid Hills golf course in 1901. But the curvature 
aml molelling of the “neck” in the Gourlaw example surpasses the 
other in both depth and exactness of line, The walls of the body of 
the Gourlaw urn, moreover, are beautifully curved downwards towards 
the base, this feature being carried out with a precision not observable 
in any other of the cinerary urns, 

The second remarkable feature is, that the immer surface of the 
Gourlaw urn bears decoration extending downwards from the lip for 
a space 22 inches in depth, The photograph, from which the illustra- 
tion (fig. 3) is reproduced, was taken before the broken pieces of the 





Fig: 4. Perforated bone object found among the burnt bones in the 
large urn ut Gourlaw, 


luse were cemented to the urn: and it therefore does not show ite 
height in full. 

The dimensions are: vertical height, 144 inches; diameter of mouth, 
124 inches ; diameter of base, 44 inches; diameter of neck, 124 inches, 
and diameter of the rim, 13], The pottery is of fine and well-mixed clay, 

The decoration of the urn consists on the inner surface of a hand 
2) inches deep, bounded by horizontal lines containing a large chevron 
pattern. On the outside, a similar band of chevrons quadrupled, alzo 
22 inches deep ; and in the “neck” a band 24 inches deep, consisting 
of a triple row of chevrons larger and bolder in style than the others. 

Amongst the incinerated bones covered by this large urn, there was 
found a small bone object (fig. 4). It measures 1 inch by { inch, and is 
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+ inch thick. It is shichtly convex ; and is pierced by four cleanly- 
drilled holes, with three small circular depressions slightly sunk, along 
the margin. There is no object in bone in the Museum at all resembling 
this curious little piece. 

The small urn (fig. 5 and C on the plan and section) is specially 
interesting because of the great resemblance it bears to the typical 
specimens of cineriry urns proper. Im this respect it is unique among 
our urns. [t measures in height 4} inches, across the mouth 44 inches, 





Fig. 5, Smaller Cinerary Urn foond at Gourluw, Midlothian. 


across the hase 27, and across the widest part of its overhanging brim 
Sh inches. It is made of a fine clay, much darker in hue than that of 
the large urn, and smoothed almost to a glossy surface, Like the 
larger vessel, this urn has decorative lines within as well as withont : 
hut the scheme of ornamentation is quite different. The lip, which 
alopes very slightly inwards, has two horizontal rows of IMpPressions, as 
if made with a twisted cord ; next, on the inner wall of the vessel, there 
are numerous vertical lines, made in the same manner, and placed about 
half an inch apart, The exterior surface of the brim of the urn is 
divided into five lorge triangular «paces, each of which is marked 
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acrosa horizontally by five, six, or seven lines, all of this heing done 
as if with a twisted cord, About 14 inches below the brim runs a 
horizontal line crossed by numerous vertical lines 4 meh apart, done 
in the same manner as the rest, The spacing of the triangles on 
the brim not being sufficiently accurate, one space has been filled up 
with a vertical line, 

During the removal of the many large stones lying to the south of the 
deposit (D on the plan), and among the charred matter discovered helow 
the large stone (F), Mr R, Brockley found a fragment of o slender whet- 
stone or small polishing stone. It is only }? of an inch long and 4 of an 
inch in thickness, and is triangular in section. 

The dotted lines in the lower part of the ground-plan indicate the 
area that was dug through by Mr Brockley, jun., on a date subsequent 
to my last visit to Gourlaw; but ‘this examination proved barren of 
results. 


VIII. 


NOTES (1) O08 A HUMAN SKELETON FOUND IN A CIST WITH A BEAKER 
URN, AT ACHAROLE, WEST WATTEN, CAITHNESS, AND (11) ON THE 
CRANIAL FORM ASSOCIATED WITH THAT TYPE OF CERAMIC. By 
THOMAS H, BRYCE, M.A., M.D. WITH AN APPENDIX ON SIX 
SKULLS FOUN!) WITH BEAKERS [IN THE NORTH-EAST COUNTIES. 
fy ALEXANDER LOW, M.8., CML, Anenuees UNrvenerry. 


The following account of the Acharole Cist and Urn has been com- 
municated to me by Dr Joseph Anderson :-— 


In August Inst, Mr Robert Sutherland, while excavating grovel from 
a gravel-pit to mend o road on the hill of Acharole, West Watten, 
Caithness, discovered a cist, containing an unburnt burial, and an urn 
of the “ beaker" or“ drinking cup"type. The cist (fig. 1) was at a depth 
of about six feet from the surface of the slight eminence in which the 
gravel-pit wus excavated. It was constructed in the usual way, of four 
flat slabs set on edge for the sides and ends, with three irregularly 
shaped flat stones over them for a cover. The cavity of the cist was 
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three feet in length and about the same in breadth, and eighteen inches 
in depth. The skeleton lay in the usual contracted position, with the 
head towards the north, and the urn placed at the right side of the head. 

Unfortunately, owing to the friable nature of the urn and the in- 
cantions |i andling to which it was subjected, it soon went into Huy 
fragments ; but the greater part of the fragments having been recovered 
and pieced together, the form and decoration of the vessel appear as shown 
in the accompanying woodeut (fig. 2). It ia a fine example of the low- 





Fig. 1. Cist at Acharole, West Warten, Caithness. 
(From a photograph by Mr James Satherlanil, | 


brimmed variety of the beaker or drinking-cup type of sepulchral urn, 
usually deposited with an unburnt interment. It measures 72 inches in 
heeht by 52 inches in diameter across the mouth, and 3 inches in 
diameter at ‘the hose, The thickness of the wall of the vessel is mot 
more than a quarter of an inch throughout, and the top of the brim has 
a slight bevel to the inside. The paste is dark-colonred and rough on 
the interior surface of the vessel, showing a plentiful intermixture of 
small fragments of quartz, while on the exterior the colour is a deep 
reddish-brown, the surface smooth, and the intermixture of quartzy 
fragments not so perceptible. The ornamentation of the exterior surface 
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is arranged in zones or bands of about an inch or more in width, passing 
round the vessel horizontally, with plain spaces of about the same width 
between them. The whole of the ornament is linear in character, con- 
sisting of lines of impressions made in the soft clay by an instrument 
toothed like acomb, The uppermost hand, which is 1) inches in width, 
has a marginal border above and helow, consisting of two parallel 
horizontal lines running all the way round, abont a tenth of an inch 
apart. The band of ornament within these marginal borers consists 





Fig. 2. Urn from the Cist at Acharole, (4.) 


of closely set parallel lines about an inch in length, running nearly in 
a vertical direction, but with o uniform melination towards the right, 
and bordered above and below by zigzag lines, each zigzag enclosing the 
ends of five or six of the almost vertical lines, The second ornmumented 
band has, within its double marginal horizontal lines above and below, 
a band of parallel lines about an eighth of an inch apart, crossing ench 
other obliquely in opposite directions almost at right anglea, and forming 
a net-work ornament between the inner lines of the double margin. 
The third urnamental band is similar to the first, but slightly narrower. 
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The fourth is a band of oblique lines inclined to the right, parallel to 
each other, and about an eighth of an ineh apart, and bordered above 
and below by double marginal linea running round the vessel in a 
horizontal direction. The ends of these lines on the upper side of the 
band have not met exactly, and are carried past each other for the space 
of about aninch The plain space underneath this band is only half un 
inch in width. The fifth and lowest band of ornament, which is also 
only half an ineh in width, has a single marginal horizontal line bounding 
iton the upper side, the lower side being the line of circumference of 
the bottom of the vessel, The ornament is made by o zigzag dividing 
the surface of the whole width of the band into a series of almost 
equilateral triangles, and filling the alternate triangles which have their 
bases impinging on the circumference of the bottom of the vessel with 
lines parallel to their bases, Altogether, the effect of the ornament is 
pleasing to the eye, and both in shape and ornament the urn is one of 
the most artistic productions of the period. It is also the furthest north 
example yet recorded in Scotland. 

_ The Society is indebted to Rev, Alexander Miller, Buckie, and Mr 
James Davidson, Old Hall, Watten, for notice of the discovery and 
particulars of the burial, The urn was recovered by the King's and 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. ‘The skull and long bones were 
recovered and sent for description by Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., 
M.P., Keiss Castle. 

The osseous remains submitted to me from this cist consist of a very 
well preserved though somewhat broken skull; an imperfect lower jaw : 
1 humerus; and a femur of which the lower end is nheent. 

The skeleton is that of a male in the early part of adult life. 

Long bonea—The muscular markings are moderately well marked, 
The hamerns is relatively short, having a maximum length of 320 mm. 
The femur shows a distinet degree of subtrochanteric flattening, and a 
marked, almost pilasteric, salience of the linea aspera, The platymeric 
index is T5°2, the pilnsterie 119. The dota for the calculation of the 
stature are deficient; but if the maximum length of the humerus be taken 
as | of the height, we get the figure of 1-6 meters, or 5 feet 3 inches. 

Siull'—The skull ts well preserved, save that there is a deficieney in 
the right parieto-oceipital region, and the right malar and maxillary 
bones as well os the mandible have been damaged, 


For measurements, sre table on page 426. 
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It is of moderate dimensions, the circumference measuring 512 mm., 

and the internal eapacity being 1425 oc, (within a few units) of mustard 
seed, 
The muscular markings are slightly developed; the glabella and 
supraorbital ridges ore prominent, but not exaggeratedly marked; and 
the muostoi] processes and inion ore relatively small. The upper 
inarging of the orbits are specially thick, and the external angular pro- 
cesses broad and turgid. The supramastoid crest is salient to an execep- 
tional degree, so that there is a marked groove between it and the 
mastoid, aul there is a distinet fossa ot the junction of the squamous 
and perieto-mastoid sutures. There is a large mesial Wormian bone at 
the lama, 

Norma fateralix (fig. 3)—The vault is relatively high. From the 
prominent glabelle the frontal bone slopes backwards with a gmdual 
flat curve to the bregma, with a certain amount of sinking in at the 
ophryon. The vertex is nearly flat, and very slightly ridged—the 
highest point, when the skull rests on the alveolo-condylar plane, being 
slightly behind the bregma, The posterior curve falls away very steeply 
to the lambda, amd the oceipital prohole projects to only the slightest 
possible degree, There is thus marked parieto-cccipital flattening, The 
frontal segment exceeds the parietal in length, 

In respect of the characters of the outline, the skull resembles the type 
of sphenoidal cranium called by Sergi Sphenoides latus declinus, 

Norma verticalia (fig. 4).—This view brings out the very brachy- 
cephalic character of the skull. The index is as high as 85-8. Its 
outline is «phenoidal, The glabella and supraorbital ridges are seen, 
owing to the backward slope of the frontal bone, while the zygomatic 
arches ure hidden by ita marked lateral bulging. The oecipital curve is 
uniform and flat, The general outline corresponds exactly in shape to 
Sergi's type, Sphenoides tefragonue, 

Norma oceipitalie (fig. 6)—The parieto-oceipital flattening gives a 
flat appearance to this view. There is o alight sagittal elevation, from 
which the vault inclines down on each side to the level of the parietal 
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Figs, 3-8 Skull from the Cist at Acharole 
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eminences, helow which the side walls are flat, so that the outline is 
broadly pentagonal, The base is specially broad, and the foramen 
magnum far back and nearly circular. 

Norma facialis (fig. 5).—The face is low and broad, with o somewhat 
quadrate outline; the nasal aperture is specially broad and low ; the 
orbits. approach the circular, but the width exceeds the height; the 
outer parts of the upper orbital rims are thick, passing into the 
specially turgid external angular processes. The malar bones are not 
specially prominent, 

There is no trace of prognathiam, the gnathic index being 90. 

The mandifife ia unfortunately incomplete. It is on the whole 
sheht; the body is of moderate depth; the chin is well marked 
and the symphysis inclined forwards; the angle is very slightly 
everted. The mandibular index (Arthur Thomson), which ‘was 
calculated approximately, is very low in association with the low 
gnathic index. 

Yeeth,—In the lower jaw the thinl molars have not erupted, but they 
are present in the upper jaw. On the right side the second and third 
molure have been lost by caries, and the sockets have been absorbed ; on 
the left side the wisdom is crushed into « very limited space, and the 
socket is single, Only two teeth have been actually preserved; their 
crowns are partially, but not greatly worn. 

The sockets of the incisor teeth are quite vertical, so that there ean 
have been none of the alveolar prognathism seen tm some of the skulls 
of this period. 

To sum up—the skull in shape and outline is sphenoidal; in propor- 
tions it is hyperbrachyeephalic ; it is platychammecephalie (or wide aml 
low) when height and breadth are compared, but hypsicephalie (or high) 
when height and length ore correlated. The face is chamieprosopic 
(or low and broad), The gnathice index puts it low in the orthognathatns 
category. The nasal index folls so high in the middle group as to 
approach the plutyrhine class. The orbital width is greater than the 
height. 
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Il. Ox vee Creastat Form assoctarep wire Toe Beaker 
Crass oF SeeuLcHean Urs, 


It has been demonstrated by Hon. John Abercromby that the 
“drinking cup,” or as he suggests it should be named, the “ beaker 
class of sepulehral urn, is the oldest Bronze Age ceramic, and that it 1 
an imported not a native type, having its centre of dispersion in Central 
Europe at the end of the Stone Age. 

In the light of Mr Abercromby's results it becomes of spectal interest 
to examine more perticularly the cranial form associated with the 
beaker urns. 

The skulls recovered from Bronze Age interments in Britain are by 
no means uniform in type. The aphorism of Thurnam, “round 
barrows, round skulla,” holds only in so far as the majority of 
specimens from the round barrows of England and the short cists of 
Scotland are of that type, and in certain districts this is not even true. 
Dr Wright! has recently shown that out of 62 orania from the 
round barrows of East Yorkshire recovered by Mr Mortimer, 20 are 
dolichocephalic, 24 mezaticephalic, and only 18 brachycephalic. 

The question thus arises —ndmitting the specific difference between 
the two great classes—whether thiz diversity of type was due to mixture 
of races before, or after, the arrival of the new stock which undoubtedly 
invaded Etritain at the beginning of the bronze, or perhape in the 
transitional, period. 

If the earliest Bronze Age ceramic were associated with a pure or even 
a relatively pure type of skull form, compared with the Bronze Age 
intermenta as a whole, an important light would be thrown on the 
ethnie relations prevailing at that period. 

I know of twenty-eight examples in all of akulla which were found in 
this association. This is a relatively small number compared with the 
number of beakers recorded, and is too small o series for any absolute 

1 Journal of Anat, ond Phys,, vols. xxxvili.-ix. 
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conclusions ; but as the sequel will show, the results of segregating the 
available specimens according to the type of the associated ceramic, 1a 40 
suggestive, that for working purposes it will be desirable in the future to 
arrange the Bronze Age erania in terms of the fictilin. 

Out of the twenty-six cases mentioned, eleven occurred within the 
Scottish area, and in the present paper I propose to consider these only 
in detail. They form a series complete in itself, as ewch skull was found 
singly in u ¢losed short cist, This fact gives & greater amount of 
certainty in regurd to the association with a beaker um than can he 
attributed to the English examples, most of which were found in 
cistless harrows with multiple interments. 

Of the eleven skulls, I have examined and measured four; six have 
been fully described by Dr Alexander Low, and one was recorded TnL 
Years ago by Sir William Turner, 


Drscairrion of Crayta. 
I, Skcn. Frou Duwpomy Park, SUrHERLANDSHIRE. 


This skull was found with o beaker in a cist in Donrobin Park, Sutherland, 

apeciien is preserved in the mueeum of Dunrobin Castle, and for the 

opportunity of figuring and describing it I am indebted to the kindness of 
the Rev, Dr Joass, curator of the museum 

The skull is that of a young female between twenty and gibi iri years 
of age, The wisdom teeth have just erupted in the upper ‘oa but are still 
within their sockets in the lower; the ankylosis between, the ocel pital and 
ephenoid bones it not quite es The skull is a capacious one, heaving 
a capicity of mustard seed ga high as 140 ee, and a horizontal eltcmmnference 
of 620 mm, 

Norma lateralia (fig, 7),—There is absolutely no projection at the elabella, 
and there are no signs of supraorbital ridges, The frontal bone rines vertically, 
with even « faint forward inclination, to the level of the [rominent frontal 
eminences, The vertex is flat, and sinks in u somewhat gradual curve 
posteriorly down to the slightly bulbous occipital probole There is none 
of the parieto-occipital ort seen In the Acharole akull. 

Norma verticalie (he. 8)—The shape is a brond oval: the frontal bone is 
full and bulging, and hides the root of the nose, and weuld probably also have 
hidden the zygomatic arches had they been intact, The posterior curve is 
somewhat conical, due to the projection of the decipital probole, ‘The breadth 
is relatively great, so that the index is 82, The outline, combined with the 
flat vertex, gives to the skull characters resembling Sergi’s type Sphenoidies 
Foe timed wa, 
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Fis, 9. Fix, 10. 


Fies. 7-10, Skull from the Cist in Donrobin Park. 
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Norme eccipitatia (fig. sue eeaiicc is ho parietowecipital flatiening, There 
is aslight amount of sagittal elevation ; and thongh the side walls are flat, there 
is more rounding ont than in the Acharole skull, the parietal eminences being 
less prominent, The base is specially fat ond straight, and the foramen 
magnum is oval. 

Norma facialia (fig. 9)—Owing to the imperfect state of the face few 
of the usnal measurements can be arrived at. The great breadth and fulness 
of the frontal is a prominent feature, giving this view of the skull exactly the 
charaetera of the Acharole skull, The absolute length measurements are low, 
and looking to the intermalar breadth, there is no doubt that the face wha 
broad and low, The forehead is perfectly flat, the upper orbital rims are thin, 
and the external angular processes narrow, 

The orbital index is high, the height approaching the width, and the naanl 
aperture is brome, | | 

The set of teeth isalmoet complete in both jaws. The first molar alone shows 
any wearing. There is distinct obliquity of the incisors, giving a certain 
seen of alveolar prognathism, and the enathic index iteelf is relatively 
Compared with the Acharole skull, the differences are chiefly to be attributed 
to sex and age; hot there is to be specially noticed the more dloping curve of 
the posterior gment, and the absence of parteto-occi pital flattening. 


TL. Skcnn raom Lesmckom, Bawrrsuie. 


This skull, which is fi in Cronia Britennica, was recovered from one of 
a group of three cists all containing beaker urns. The skull is preserved in 
the National Museum of Antiquities, and T have remeasured it for the purposes 
of this communication, | | 

It is so fully dtscribed in Cranta Hritanniea that I need not here give 
more than the salient pointe, especially as, though a larger, heavier «kul 
than the Acharole specimen, it agrees with it very closely in its form and 





= 
tt i the skull of a male of over sixty yeors of me Though its eapacity 7 
cannot be arcurately gauged owing to a deficiency of the vault, it is siriaclonk, 
and its horizontal circumference exceeds that of any other member of the series, 
The glabelia and supraorbital ridges are full and prominent, and the nasal 
noteh deep; the frontal bone is more arched than that of the Acharole skull, 
but is not so full laterally, so that the outline of the norma verticalis approaches 
the type named by Set ip ees fatws, There is marked parieto-cccipital : 
flattening, the back wall of the skull being very vertical, so that the outline _ 
of the norma lateralia rather cuboidal, The length-height index indicates 
tnairked platyeephaly, and the breadth-height index fall+ as low as 838, the 
lowest figure in the series. The outline of the norma occipitalis is leas 
pentagonal and more cuboidal than that of the Acharole skull—the vertex and 
base being more parallel to one another, and reminding one of the description - 


of the Dhssentis type of skull in this respect. 

The facial bones and jaw are more massive than those of the Acharole skull, 
but the outline and proportions are quite similar ; the nasal aperture ia, how- 
ever, narrower, the index falling several unite lower. 
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TV, Secus frou Jcentren Greex, Mipworntan. 


This skull, also deseribed in Oranta Britannica, was recovered from a cist 
along with a beaker urn, Tt is also preerved in the National Musetim 
of Antiquities, and [here give a number of measurements not included in the 
original description. It is the skull of a male over fifty years of age, and is 

lly heavy. It is, however, amaller in all its proportions than the last, 
and is less platyeephalic, In all other respects it haa the same form—but the 
face is rather longer atid WarrTrower, Al : the nasal aperture is remarkably 
narrow for a skull of this type. The cephalic Index is #3, and 1 
outline of the. norma Ce hatin se rather narrower in the frontal region than 
the Acharole skull. It approaches thus, « little more than that specimen, the 
latws variety of the sphenoidd + of Sergi. 

The side walls of the skull are flat and * tll-filled,” and there is the same 
sagittal elevation as seen in the skulls already deseribed, 


In a careful and valuable paper! Dr Alexander Low, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, has recently described ten short 
cist skulls preserved in the Anatomical Museum of the University. 
All save one of these belonged to the same general type—nine had high 
brachycephalie indices, and corresponded very closely with my Acharole 
cranium, The tenth was dolichocephalic. Six out of the series were 
found with beaker urns; und for a description of these, abstracted from 
his detailed paper, I am indebtod to him, as well as for the figures of 
the skulls. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIX SKULLS FOUND WITH UENS OF THE BEAKER 
CLASS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. Br ALEXANDER LOW, MLA. 
M.B,, 0. M. 

V. Parks. Crst, Avenprexsaine—(A). 


This cist waa opened in 1867 in making a railway cutting at Parkhill. 
Covering the bones was a thin layer Of matted substance While proved to Tx: 
largely made up of hair. Associated with the skeleton was a beaker urn, 

"he skeleton was that of an adult male beyond middle life, The bones of 
the extremities are generall short and stout, with well marked musenlar im- 
pressions. There is some agree of platymery of the femur, and a moderate 
ee So of the linea aspera, The stature could not have been more than 5 feet 
2 inches, 

Sevii.—The cranium is fairly capacions, with a capacity of 1450 cc. of 
mustard seed, 


1 Prot. of the Anatom, and Anthrop. Soe. of the Univ. of Aberdeen, 1902-1004, 
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Nurmt lotevalia ae 1), —The nasion js somewhat depressed, and the glabella 

raorbitel ridges fairly prominent. The vault is high, rising up in the 

frontal region with a uniform steep curve to the ti t; behind thie there is 

some fattening, and then the postero-parietal passes down with a similar steep 

eurve to the lambela, At ae th there i# 4 distinet step produced by the 

ae jutting lackwards, 1e oocipital pole does net, however, project as 
Wilthhe, 

Norme verticalis (fig. 12)—The cranium is broadly ovoid (Sphenoides tetra- 
youve, Serat.—T.H,B.). The cranial index ie 85, ‘There is ff ttening behind 
the bregma, with a gentle slope out to the parietal eminences, The glabella 
and supracrbital ridges enter into this view, while the zygomatic arches are 
concealed, : 

Norma orcpitele (fig, 14)—The outline approaches the pentagonoid ; the 
greatest width is high up on the parietals, and the sides are “ill filled." ‘The 
patieto-occi pital suture is very elaborate, amd in it is o chain of no lesa than 
twelve distinet Wormian bones ; one of the largest of them is situated in the 
middle line at the lambda, 

Norma facralis (fig, 13).—The face is very broad and square looking, the total 
facial index being 76, and the minimum frontal diameter practically the same 
asthe bigonial, | : 


VIL Parka. Crist, AncaprexsuHme—B), 


The cist, which was discovered in 1881, contained the ekeleton of a male 
much broken, and «a beaker urn. 

The only part of the skull preserved is the vault, a piece of the 
superior maxilla and the right half ot the body of the lower jaw. Measure- 
ments af the cranium yield a cephalic index of 8-4, The glabella and supra 
orbital ridges are prominent. The occipital pole does not project beyond the 
injon when the glabello-inial line is horizontal. 

The stature of the individual, caleulated from the length of the femora 
(H. 468 LL. 472), must have been about 5 feet 7 inches, 


VIL. Sroxerwoon Crt, ABERDEENSHIRE, 


This interment was opened in 1866. The elst contained a complete urn af 
the beaker class, and the skeleton of an adult male, 

SKULL.— The specimen is incomplete, the parietal region on the right side 
wing broken and the right half of the lower jaw wanting, The skull, though 
that of a.male, is rather delicate, and has its mmseular impressions fnintly 
developed, It has an approximate ca aw 1420 cc. of minatard seed, 

Norma taternis (fig. 18).—The label a and supraciliary ridges are not 
prominent, and the nasal depression is alight. There is no falling in at the 
oplryon, the frontal eminences being slightly developed, aml the frontal are 
pusing up with a uniform steep curve, The parietal curves downwards vary 
sa tc just at the obelion. There is no projection of the occipital pile, 
ua ormea terticalie.— The great relative breadth is seen in this view, the index 

ing O23. | 

Norma oceyntalis—This is high, and forms a somewhat rounded pentagonal, 
with the greatest brendth high up on the parietal hones. 
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Norma forctalea—The face is low and broad, while the malar bones are mot 
prominent. There is a complete absence of prognathiam. The orbits are 
microseme, and the nasal aperture has o breadth so great as to be almost 
platyrhine. 





Fig 11. Fig: 12. 





Pig. 14, Pig. 14. 


Figs. 11-14. Skull from Cist at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire—/ A). 
\ 


Stature —The femur measures 423. and the humerus 297 mm, The stature 
alenlated from the length of the fémur, would have been only just 5 feet 
1 inch. 


VOL. XXXIX, pts] 
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{ 
VU Accorrpom Crt, ABERDEENSHIRE, 
4 This cist was observed in 1857 at Ord, Auchindoir, It contained an urn 
| of the beaker type, The skeleton is very beautiful and almost complete, 
and belonged to an adult male. 


Seunn.—The sagittal suture and lower parts of the eoronal suture are 
obliterate], The cubic capacity is 1250 ec. 

Norma lateralis.—The g bella having been broken, revealed two large frontal 
sinuses, There is hollowmg at the ophryon, and there the frontal ascends 
with 5 Pineaede and only ee the obelion eane ah sudden flatten- 
Ing of the postero-parietal region. Were 1 To projection of the oecipital pole. 
The skull i extremely high, the vertical index it Bis, Neowiatariide 
seeing that the height is substantially less than the width, the breadth-height 
index is below 100, being 84°77. It ie thus a “wide low" skull when height 
and width are compured.—T.H.B,] 

Norma vertical (fig. 15),—The shape of the skull is an extremely broad oval 
agin Sphenotdes tetragonua of Sergi.—T.H_B.], the index being 85, There is 
slight flattening of the ears with a tendency to “ keeling,” 

Norma ccopntalta.—The outline is a broad pentagon with rounded angles, 
The parietal emimences are can up, and the maximum breadth ic between 
them, ‘The skull is of the ‘ill filled * type. 

Norma facialis (fig. 16).—This skull tends more towards prognathism than 
the others described, The face is short and relatively very broad, the breadth 
being slightly greater than the length. The forehead is narrow and the angles 
of the jaw far apart. The orbits are microseme, and the nasal aperture 
mesorhine. | 

Bones of extremities—The humert are of medium length, the museular 
lst race well marked, ond the internal condyles very prominent. The 
radius has the normal portion to length of humerne, The femora are stout 
muscuilar-looking bones of medium length (R, 458, L. 466); there is distinet. 
flattening below the trochanters, The tifnee are relatively short, and show 

The ateture was estimated at 5 feet 6 inches, 


These four skulls described by Dr Low, the Acharole and Lesmurdie 
ekulls, form a group of very uniform characters, They are all very 
brachycephalous, and with a few minor differences, the same deseription 
might be given for each.—T.H.HE. 


[X. Curyrerty Crst, AnERDERNSHIRE. 


This cist was opened in 1897 at Clinterty, Kinellar, Aberdeenshire. It 
contained part of a male skeleton—an urn of the “beaker” type; a bone 
ring ; flint arrow-heods, and a small flint axe or borer. 

Sk0nLL.— The skull is much broken. It is that of a male; the circumference 
8 approximately 528 mm, ; the cranial index 1a 843, The nasal depression 
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and the glabella are fairly well developed, The frontal are, as in the other 
ekulis, ts slightly longer than the parietal ; «till the bregma is well forward,!the 
frontal are being high, 





Fig, 15, Fig, 16. 


Skull from Cist at Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire. 





Fig. 17. Skull from Cist ot Persley, Pig. 18. Skull from Cist at Stoneywood, 
Aberleenshire. Aborlecnshire, 


The norma verticalis is broadly oval—the zygomatic arches are hidden from 
view; the norma occipitalis has a distinctly “ill-filled" appearance. The 
nasal aperture is relatively wide, the nasal index approaching the platyrhine 
arcaip. | 3 

The stature ts caleulated as about 5 feet 1 meh. 


i lL 
oo. 
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A. Perstery Crt, AnenpEENSHIne. 


This cist was discovered at Persley quarry in 1868 It contained an urn of 
the “heaker™ type and two flint et or scrapers with a skeleton of an 
adult male. 

SKULL.—The specimen is imperfect, haying but part of the left side of the 
ealvaria. Tt has approximately a capacity of 1500 ec, | 

Norma fateratia (lig. 17).—This view is striking on account of the apparent 
great height. The real height ia, however, diminished by the rapid way in 
bese “hei Peet arp bone shelves inwards and forwards below the ag he 
Hlabella and supraorhital ridges are prominent and overhangi T Te 
outline is high, and eo rounded as to form practically one Seat of seein 
The parietal are is in thia skull 14 mm, longer than the frontal. The vertex 
is $5 mm, behind the bregmu, 

Norma verticalis.—The massive supraorbital ridges and external angular 
processes enter into this view, but the zygomatic arches, if they Eng ves 
entire, would have been concealed. From the vertex the surfaces of the skull 
descend uniformly and rapidly in all directions The maximum breadth is 
well down on the purietals and is relatively great, the index being 85-1. 

Norma occiitaly.—The aide walls are well filled ; and the point of greatest 
width is near the squamous sutures, — 

Norma factale.—The brows are " beetling,” and the face wide and square 
looking. The malar bones are not prominent. The gnathnic index is low 
(906), The orbits are microseme, and the nasal aperture almost platyrhine. 


This skull differs from the others in respect that the vault is rnised, 
as it were, toa summit from which the surface slopes down uniformly 
in every tlirection, It recalls the shape named by Sergi Chomatorepha/us 
—which is a sub-variety of his sphenoid cluss,—T.H.B, 


XI.—Frume Crt, Evastows, Ross-sqine.! 


The cranium was found in a cist with a beaker in 1864, It belonged to 
a male in the decline of life. The skull is brachycephalic and rounded 
in form. The various regions of the cranium are well proportioned. 
Tt is not trunented posteriorly, and does not exhibit the parieto-ocecipital 
flattening which many of the skulla from the ancient short cists possess. The 
flabella and supracrbital ridges are strongly marked, The nasal bones curve 
slightly upwards There is no prognithism, The capacity is 1606 ce., the 
cranial index is B0rS, the height index 71, The frontal are is sliglithy less than 
the parietal, 


! Proc, Soc, Antiq, Scot., vol. vi. p. 266, 1865, William Turner, M.B,, now Sir 
William Turner, k.C, BF, 
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Considering this group of eleven skulls, one is struck by its 
uniformity. Ten of them have the very high average index of S5°a9, 
and with minor differences they are all identical in type; they are all 
sphenoid in Sergi’s nomenclature, The eleventh, from Fyrish, has o 
lower index 80°8, and like the youthful Dunrobin skull it does not show 
the marked degree of parieto-occipital flattening, which is a marked 
characteristic of the more brachycephalic specimens. 

When the short cist skulls recovered in Scotland are grouped without 
any discrimination in terms of the associated fictilia, the same uniformity 
does not prevail, In Dr Low's zeries there is one dolichocephalic skull 
out of ten; and in Sir William Turner's series of seventeen, only twelve 
come into the brachyeephalice category, with an average cephalic index 
of 814. 

The same want of uniformity is seen in the English Round Barrow 
crania taken as a whole, and IT cannot yet certainly tell whether a 
segregation in terms of the ceramic will bring out a more even series. 

I know of seventeen recorded cases from the Kound Barrows. Of 
these eleven are brachyeephalic, some with very high mdices; three 
fall just below the conventional limit of brachycephaly ; while three are 
dolichocephalic, 

The English series is thus less uniform than the Scottish, lut I feel 
less confidence regarding the association than I do in the case of the 
short cist skulle. It is obvious that there is room for error of associa- 
tion, in the exploration of cistless barrows with many interments, 
especially if these are in the same grave and successive. 

Certain of these Round Barrow skulls have not been recorded, others 
want further examination and identification, so that I must meantime 
content myself with the record of the fully worked out Scottish ex- 
amples, reserving a discussion of the southern series for a future 
OCcasion. 

A study of descriptions of the Round Barrow erania shows that, 
exclusive of the dolichocephalic specimens, there are three main types. 

(1) A enh-brachyeephalic type with prominent ginabella and supra- 
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orbital ridges; prominent arched nose, with its root deeply insunk ; 
large mouth ; heavy lower jaw and strong chin, The shape is a broadish 
oval; the occipital region is somewhat fattened, but there is no distinct 
or pronounced parieto-occipital flattening. The norma occipitalis is well 
filled—the greatest breadth is parietal, and rather far back. These 
traits correspond rather closely with the Borreby type of skull, and 
again with the Sion type of His and Riitimeyer, and the form has very 
generally been held, as it was by Davis and Thurnam, to be the typical 
Round Barrow cranium. 

(2) There is a type with o higher cephalic index, sometimes very 
brachycephalous, with weak or moderately developed, but sometimes even 
rather prominent supraorbital ridges, The shape is sphenoid in Sergi's 
nomenclature ; the breadth-height index is low, and the skull is often 
markedly platycephalous ; there is marked parieto-occipital flattening ; 
and the face is low and broad. 

This type is represented nearly pure in our Scottish beaker series, and 
it exactly corresponds with the Dissentix type of His and Riitimeyer. 

(3) There is a type which has the higher index and other characters 
of the second type, with the longer face and stronger jaws of the firat, 

These may well be individual variations within the race type; but it 
is a fact of possible significance, that the series of skulls from short cists 
containing beaker urns are practically uniform in adhering closely to 
the second type. 

Many of the individuals in the Scottish group were of low or moderate 
stature, andl thus the beaker interments in Scotland represent in this 
respect also the Alpine type of Ripley, and it is to be specially noted that 
this series is not consistent with the generally accepted proposition that 
the Bronze Age immigrants were a uniformly tall people. 

Postecriptum.—Since this paper was sent to press [| have been 
informed by Dr Low that he has examined the remains from another 
short cist with a beaker urn, discovered in Aberdeenshire. A descrig+ 
tion will be published later, but he permits me to say that in type the 
skull agrees exactly with those deacribed above. 
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NOTICE OF A PISCINA IN CAVERS HOUSE, ROX BURGHSHIRE. 
Br Carr, J, H. ANDERSON, F.S.A. Scot, 


About fifteen years ago it was found necessary to carry vut extensive 
repairs and alterations in Cavers House. Amongst other alterations 
was the removal of a long arched vault running the entire 
length of the house east and west, close along the south wall, which 
is the oldest part of the house, the east and west walls being 14 
feet thick and the south 8 feet, besides being pierced by two arrow 
slits. The vault was in many ways similar in construction to those 
which may still be seen in “Queen Mary’s house” at Jedburgh and at 
Ferniehurst. It was certainly constructed at a date subsequent to the 
building of the original house, and probably as a support to the building 
above. The arch might have been built from underneath, as the key- 
stones were small, badly shaped, and apparently only kept in position by 
means of the cementing mortar. 

The removal of this vault disclosed the piscina described in this 
notice and shown in fig. 1. It was embedded in the south wall, close to 
the south-east angle of the house, and to all appearance was in its 
original position. 

It is constructed of eight pieces of freestone, rough and still ex- 
hibiting the marks of the tools. In height it is about 40 inches, and 
20 inches in greatest breadth. 

It was originally ornamented on the outside by a plain circular 
moulding, which was most unfortunately chiselled off by an ignorant 
workman, to make it flush with the wall. 

The interior of the niche is arranged with the basin on the left-hand 
side—the right-hand side (facing the piscina) being left as a table or 
shelf 

The bose, which projects about 3 inches from the wall, in two 
segments of a circle, finishes off downwards, representing practically 
two cones, with the bases upwards and touching each other, 
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These cones are ornamented by two deep rounded grooves, and are 


finshed off downwards by plain and simple knots, the ends of which 





Fiv. J. Piscina fu Carers House. 


meet. The knot on the left-hand side is larger and lower than that 
on the right. 
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X. 
NOTICE OF ANCIENT CHRISTIAN GRAVES ON THE FARM OF WOOD- 
END, IN STENTON PARISH. By JAMES T. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


By invitation of Mr Hamilton-Ogilvy, I had the opportunity of 
examining some ancient interments discovered in October 1904 at the 
farm of Woodend, on his estate of Biel, East Lothian. The locality was 
a piece of arable land on the top of a slight deeclivity sloping down to 
the west end of Presmennan Loch, in the parish of Stenton, at the foot 
of the Lammermuir Hills, The graves were met with in the process of 
trenching some potato pits, in a spot where, on previous oceasions, the 
plough had struck what was then thought to be merely an outerop of 
surface rock, but which the greater depth now reached by the spade 
showed to be the covering slabs of ancient graves. 

On notification being given to the proprietor, he suggested that I 
should make a more thorough investigation of the ground, and on 
viewing the place I found the interments already discovered to be eight 
in number, a few feet to several yards apart, and all lying east and west. 
They had been considerably broken up, but T had fortunately observed 
indications of another which had not been disturbed. On digging down 
a short distance three slabs of red trap rock were uncovered, beneath 
which wag a compact masz of Inrge gravel and earth. This was carefully 
removed, disclosing a cist of the long type, 5 feet in length, 14 feet in 
width, and 1 foot or more in depth, with its long axis east and west, 
and having its sides and ends formed of a number of upright flat stones, 
The skeleton it contained, which appeared to be that of a female of 
middle age, was fairly intact; the body had been laid on ite hick on a 
flooring of thin grey shale, with the head at the west end, slightly 
raised and bent forward on the cheat; the arms by the sides, with the 
hands placed under the hips, The teeth were in a healthy condition, 
and not ground flat, the molars being only slightly grooved on the erown. 
Nothing was found along with this interment, The general character of 
these burials indicated that they belonged to the early Cliristian period, 


, & = 
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AL 
REPORT ON THE SOCIETY'S EXCAVATION OF ROUGH CASTLE ON 
THE ANTONINE VALLUM, sy MUNGO BUCHANAN, C.M.8.A, Scor, ; 
Inreopvctory History sy Dr DAVID CHRISTISON > Desomirtios oF THE 
Revics py De JOSEPH ANDERSON. (Piates L, I.) 


l. Hrarory, 

As the funds of the Society had heen considerably encroached upon 
in defraying the expenses of excavating Roman sites for a period of eight 
years, the Council instituted in 1902 a subscription among the Fellows 
and others for the purpose of continuing that line of investigation, and 
ample funds were thus obtained for the exeavation of Rough Castle, 
leaving a considerable balance in our favour. 

Leave having been freely granted by Mr Forbes of Callander and the 
Very Rev. Dr J.C. Russell, proprietors of the ground, the work hegan 
early in March, and was continued, not without some Interruption from bad 
weathor, till October 1903, Several members of the Council kept up a 
general superintendence, Mr Thomas Ross's great experience being again 
available in directing the work. Mr Mungo Buchanan once more gave his 
valuable services in taking the plans, devoting every moment he could 
spare from his own business to a careful study of the complex structures 
that were revealed ; and Mr Alex. Mackie, who had served ta ulready so 
well os Clerk of Works in four excavations of Roman sites, was re- 
appointed on this occasion, 


Position of Rough Caatle. 

According to Robert Stuart’s chart in Caledonia flomana, Rough 
Castle was the thirteenth fort on the line of the Vallum counting from 
the west, and the seventh counting from the east. Evident remaina of 
nine forts are stil] to be seen to the west, but nothing exists above 
ground of the six to the east, Custlecary, the nearest fort on the 
Vallum, lies 34 miles westward of Rough Castle ; the atation at Camelon, 
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situated 1100yards in front of the Vallom, is 14 miles to the north-east; 
and the town of Falkirk lies 24 miles to the east. 

The fort, consisting of a main work and an annex (fig. 1), stands on a 
rough boggy bit of moorland, overgrown with trees, near the west end of 
an extensive strip of wood that stretches nearly a mile eastward towards 
Falkirk. The site itself, and the ground to the south and east, is nearly 
level, but northward there is a gentle descent to the bottom of the valley, 
and to the west o rather steep declivity, about 40 feet in height, falls 
on the Rowantree Burn. This slope was strongly fortified down to the 
burn, no doubt to command a water supply, which was very necessary, 
as there was apparently no well within the fort. The north front, 
formed by the Antonine Vallum, waz very strong, and the other three 
sides of the main work, as well as the cast end of the annex, were also 
strongly fortified; but the south front of the annex was less protected 
by art, probably because the marshy ground in front, a considerable 
obstacle in the present day, was still more of un obstruction formerly. 
Although a stone bottoming, similar to that of the rampart of the 
Vallum, extended round the rampart of the main fort also, there was 
no trace of stone revetments, and the fort must be classed as an 
earthwork, notwithstanding the statement by some of the early observers 
that it was of stone. 


Former Notices. 


The early notices of Rough Castle are brief, and contradictory. 
The eorliest is in an anonymonea letter describing on excursion to the 
west of Edinburgh in 1697 (Historical MSS. Com. NIL, App. ti, 57). 

“ About two miles from the Maiden Castle is a large square work of 
stone with a double ditch about it, The common people hereabouts call 
it Castle Ruff, Hore are the ruins of several stone buildings. About 
the middle of the square is an overture thro which shepherd boys creep 
inte a Vault underground.” 

Thus the very earliest informant calls it a work of stone, and mentions 
a vault, of which, however, we could find no sign. 
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Sir John Sibbald (Historical Inquiries, 1707, p. 30) merely says: 
“At the Rowen Tree Burn Head is a great Fort.” 

Alexander Gordon (Jfinerarium Septentrionale 1726, p. 59, plate 
xxv.) states that on the east bank of Roundtree Burn “are the 
distinct vestiges of a vast Roman Fort upon the Wall, ealled Rough 
Castle, which for intireness and magnificence exceeds any that are to be 
seen on the whole Track from sea to sea. Here I spent several hours, 
tuking minutely its dimensions, and an eye Draught of it on the spot, 
as indeed I did of all the others. One circumstance is very remarkable ; 


— ———_ = = 









Fig, 2, Reduced ogee of Ruugh Castle by Alexander Gordon, published 1726. 
namely, that the same Freestone Wall, Already mentioned (af (frimies- 
dyke, a short distance westward), seems by its foundation here to have 
surrounded the whole Castellum. I also remarked that the great 
Diteh of Grimes Dyke is part of its Fortification northwards ” 

Gordon's plan (fig. 2) is by far the best of all his plans of Roman 
forts, but it does not show the freestone wall he speaks of as surround- 
ing the fort, Something like it is represented at the annex, but as it is 
outside the trenches, and precisely in the position of the “paved road” 
in Mr Buchanan's plan, it is probably to be wdentifiel with that, 
Gordon places the ramparts of the main fort between the two trenches 
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instead of in their rear, and there are other errors in the details 
of the fortification. He must also have made some mistake with his 
scale, as it would require a pace above 6 feet in length to bring his 
measurements near the truth. 

It is singular also that he represents a wellddefined “ Pretorium,” 
divided into compartments, in the centre of the annex, where we found 
no corresponding building, and he shows no building in the main fort, 
where we found extensive remains. 

Horsley (Sritannia Homana, 1732, p, 175) describes the descent on 
the west to the “ Rowintree-burn " as gentle, and the ground as now wet 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Rough Custle by William Horsley, published 1732, 


and the fort overgrown with heath. He also says that “No ruins are 
visible either within or without the ramparts, which are lower than I 
should have expected from Mr Gordon's account, but I have endeavoured 
to give the best notice of the walls and contrivances in the dranght.” 
Horsley’s plan (fig. 4) is very small and wants a seale, In a general 
way it is tolerably good, and represents the ramparts and trenches more 
correctly than Gordon’s. Although Horsley says that no ruins were 
visible, his plan shows in the annex a rectangular enclosed space with 
an approach from the south, much as Gordon shows his * Pratorium,” 
but nearer the east side, and with ite greatest length from north to south 
instead of from east to west. Horsley also gives what may be presumed 
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to be the paved road outside, but makes it take a wide sweep heyond 
the trenches, which is certainly an error. 

Maitland (The History and Antiquities of Scotland, i, 173) briefly 
and inadequately describes Rough Castle as “a strong fort about 90 
pices square, inclosed with «a double rampart and ditch with obtuse 
angles,” 

Roy (The Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Sritarn, 
p. 161, pl. xxxv.), whose survey was made in 1756, calls Rough 





Fig, 4. Reduced Plan of Rough Castle ly General Roy, 1755, 


Castle the last or easternmost of the forts now existing, and states that 
it “consists of two divisions, whereof the principal seems to have been 
that towards the west, as it is surrounded with a triple envelope. The 
eastern was probably an addition for lodging a greater body of troops, 
when on some particular emergency the Wall was repaired, and within 
it some foundations may be seen.” His plan (fig. 4) seems to show a 
“triple envelope” of ramparts, separated hy two trenches in the main 
fort. Faint indications are also shown of the additional fortifications, 
which were fully opened up by us afterwards, on the descent to the 
burn. The weak defence of a single trench on the south side of the 
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annex, and ite strong eastern flank, protected by three trenches defining 
and separating two wide platforms, are depicted much as we found them, 
and the dimensions given are wonderfully accurate, considering that they 
were taken on the unexcavated site. The vague remains shown in the 
interior of the annex cannot well be identified with what we uncovered, 
and the area of the main fort ts blank, 

The Rev. William Nimmo (History of Stirlingshire, 1777, p. 8) says, 
“Rough Castle, though all overgrown with heath, from whence it prob- 
ably drives its present mame, yet the plan of it, which is square, is 
quite distinct, But nothing remarkable is to be seen amongst the ruins 
of the station; it hath been surrounded with a double diteh and rampart. 
Mr Gordon observed the foundations of « freestone wall, but there is not 
at present any appearance of stonework about it, except in the middle, 
where the Pretorium stood, the stones having been carried off to build 
houses in the neighbourhood,” 

The Old Statistical Account of Scotland, 1797, only mentions Rough 
Castle, along with Castlecary and Camelon, as “the most remarkable 
forts or stations in the neighbourhood,” and states that the sites of the 
two former are still to be seen, 

On the other hand, the Vew Statistical Account, 1845, makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that “no vestige of Rough Castle can be discovered : 
and its situation is only marked by a slight elevation of the ground,” 

Robert Stuart (Caledonia Aomana, 1852, p. 354) describes the 
mounds of the dilapidated ramparts as still quite distinet, but ‘a0 
densely covered with young trees and brushwood that it is with 
considerable ditticulty any part of the general plan ean be distinguished, 
[t appears to have consisted originally of two compartments.” No 
vestiges of the traces of masonry in the east enclosure seen by 
Gordon, or of the Pretorium mentioned by Nimmo, could be sean 
by Stuart. “Three or four hundred yards south of it, in 1843, was 
ploughed up an altar, now in Mr John Buchanan's collection, pl. xv. 5," 

The Ordnance plan (fig. 5), taken by Lt.-Col. O. E. Ruck, E.E., 
published in 897, surpasses all its predecessors, and is valuable ns 
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showing how near a careful surface-plan of the fortifications of a Roman 
fort may come to what prove to be the main facts on excavation. 
There is hardly one of the ramparts, trenches, ete., subsequently 
revealed, which ia not indicated in the plan. The interior is blank, as 
we found it to be on the surface. 

The Antonine Wall Report, Glasgow Archeological Soctety, 1699. In 
the courae of the extensive mvestigation by a Committee of the (slasgow 
Archeological Society from 1890 to 18935, of the plan and structure of 
the Vallum, three sections were made through the ramparts of Rough 
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Fig. 5. Ordnance Plan, by Lient.-Col. 0, E. Ruck, RE. 


Castle, two in the Vallum, which was its northern defence, and one 
through its own rampart to the west (pp. 115-119, and Plate V.). 

These excavations were the first ever made at Rough Castle, as far as 
is known, and contributed greatly to the confirmation of the cespititions 
character of the rampart of the Vallum and to our knowledge of its precise 
structure. The excavation of Rough Castle itself did not fall within 
the scope of the inquiry, but the Committee drew attention to the 
importance of a full investigation, such as so soon afterwards it was 
the privilege of our Society to carry out, the resulta of which will now 
be described by Mr Buchanan, 

VOL. XXXIX, 29 
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I. Rerorr on THe Excavation, By Muxoo Buonaxan, 
O.M.LS.A. Seot. 


In the plan of Rough Castle there isa great resemblance to that of 
the neighbouring fort on the west. Like Castleeary, it is built on 
the east bank of a stream, on elevated ground and close to it, It 
18 likewise extended on the east by an annex of similar form. Its 
northern defence is the Antonine Vallum, and along the south front 
there lies a wide stretch of marshy ground. Here, however, comparison 
ends, for the strong stone-built walls of Castlecary are not repeated at 
Rough Castle, and, whereas the fortifications of the former are almost 
entirely obliterated, the latter still retains its earthworks in splendid 
preservation, Burial in « coppice, the remains of an ancient forest, 
and the cover afforded nearly everywhere by a luxuriant undergrowth, 
may partly account for the preservation of these works, but the main 
cause has been the great care bestowed upon their construction. 

To avoid confusion, only the positions of the principal excavations 
are shown on the plan (fig, 1). | 

These, with many more exploratory cuttings, were excavated through 
the varying strata of forced soil, down to the original natural surface, 
and carefully examined and noted during the process, 


GENERAL Description or THe Forrirications, 


The main fort is square in plan, having the Antonine rampart as its 
base, and the other three sides defended hy a rampart and two trenches, 
rounded at the corners where the east and west sides join the south, 

The interior dimensions ure 223 feet each way, mensuring between 
the inner margins of the stone foundations of the ramparts, giving an 
area of nearly 1} acres, By the extension of the earthen ramparts to 
the interior, this area is reduced to httle over an acre, 

Koch rampart is pierced by a gateway on o level with the surface of 
the interior, The east and west gates are in line with the military way 
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which crosses the fort, dividing it into two unequal parts, the part on 
the south being nearly twice os large as that on the north, The north 
and south gates, also, are directly opposite ench other, and are placed 
more to the east than the true centre of the ramparts, 

On the east the fort is supplemented by an annex, which differs con- 
siderably from it in construction. It is nearly a square of 250 feet 
within the defences, but the south side is inclined slightly inward, with 
a bold rounded corner on the south-east, reducing the width at this part 
to about 230 feet, 

Including a portion where one of the trenches of the fort is omitted, 
the area is about 14 acres, It hos evidently been surrounded by a 
rumpart, now all levelled, and an accompanying trench. ‘Towards the 
east the latter branches into three widely separated trenches, the inter- 
vening spaces being formed into large platforma. 


I. Devences of tHe Matin Fort, 
A. Tue Antoine Rampart. 

The Antonine rampart and trench (figs, 1 and 6) form the north defence 
of the fort and annex. The rampart appears to have been purposely 
enlarged, within the compass of the fortifications, by additions ex- 
ternally and internally. The foundation (fig. 7) is of stone, 15 feet wide, 
bordered with squared kerbatones averaging 15 inches long by 12 
broud and 9 deep, placed close together and firmly bedded. 

The superstructure in all the cuttings showed the stratified nature of 
its formation very distinctly,—the apparent addition in width being 
indicated by the presence of laminae beyond the stone foundation, gener- 
ally in continuation of the inner layerings, but ocensionally separated 
from then, and always tapering downward on the outer edge (fig. 6). 

About 200 feet of the inner kerb of rampart was uncovered ot the 
east end, and exposed in that length 4 culverts passing through it. 
The channels of the culverta ore 1 foot square, and are constructed of 
large boulders about 2 feet by 1 foot, placed close together. On the 
margins they rest for about 3 feet on flat stone bottoming, and for the 
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remainder of their length on the natural surface. They are covered 
with large natural stones, averaging 30) inches long, 15 broad, and & 
deep (fig. 8), 

The foase (ig. 6) in front of the rampart is 40 feet wide and not less 
than 14 feet deep, and has been strengthened along the margins with 





Fig. 8. Culvert passing under Rampart, 


stones, The berm next the fort is about 97 feet wide, measuring up to 
the stone foundation; but as the rampart extends beyond the founda- 
tion, the width t# reduced to about 20 feet, 

The glacis ts all forced soil, from 3 to 4 feet deep, averaging about 7h 
feet in breadth, nearly flat on the surface, with a quick taper downward 
on the north, Along the edge of the fosse large stones are placed, 
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oveasionally appearing in heaps, as in the section (Plate 1), These 
atones are all natural boulders ; there ia no indication of lamination in 
the body of the glacis. 

A paved roadway is formed across the fosse at the north gatewny 
of the fort, having a gentle slope to the opposite side. It is about 
H0 feet wide next the rampart, and 20 feet wide in line with the inner 
margin of the glacis, A deep cutting made by us through its centre 
for the purpose of drainage revealed a soil identical in nature with that 
of the glacis, and apparently undisturbed, with the exception of a por- 
tion on the extreme east edge, which was much darker in colour, and 
showed o definite line of junction, while it in no way resembled the 
organic remains common to the fosse, 

From the evidence of other cuttings it seemed to be an extension of 
the width, and originally the road at its exit could have been little more 
than 10 feet wide, showing that the fosse had probably terminated 
against the east side of the passage with a square end, instead of being 
angled as it now is, (See dotted line on plan.) The west side of the 
passage is very much angled, and along the whole edge is a raised border 
of stone-pitching, which is carried for fully a foot down the slope of the 
trench. 

The stone-pitching stretches the whole distance between the Antonine 
rampart and a small narrow mound at the neck of the passage on the 
north side of the trench (fig. 1). This mound is 10 feet wide, and 
is supported along the edge of the fosse by a retaining wall 18 inches 
high of squared stones in two courses, rounded at the corner to join the 
stone-pitching. 

The area in frént of the passage is stone-paved, sloping up the glacis 
to the west, and in the opposite direction sweeps round in the form of a 
street, to pass between the glacis on the east and a traverse lying before 
the gateway. This traverse ia 70 feet north of the fosse, and in align- 
ment with the angled west side of the passage. It rises about 5 feet 
above the adjoining street, is all forced soil, showing no lamination, and 
is stone-pitehed along the bottom of the sloping sides. 


i 
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B. Deressive Pros om Lani. 

100 feet to the west of the traverse, the unexpected discovery was 
made of a series of defensive pita, as the result of carefully following 
several indefinite appearances met with, by the trained excavators of the 

This unique defence was followed and examined with special care, so 
as to preserve a full record of ita characteristics, 

The series of pits extend east and west a length of 200 feet, from 
close upon the traverse to the brink of the declivity above the burn, and 
if 48 feet at the widest where entirely exposed. In this width there are 
ten parallel rows, with the pits arranged obliquely, so that pit and level 
surface alternate either way. 

Each pit is about 7 feet long by 3 feet wide at the surface und 2 feet 
6 inches deep, the sides tapering quickly downwards, They are so regular 
in arrangement that they divide out at 10-feet centres longitudinally, 
and 5 feet in the opposite direction, with very little variation, 

Tt will be seen from the photographs, figs. 9 and 10, and the section 
(Plate 1), that the five south rows are covered by the tailing of the glacis. 
The depth of soil overlying the southmost row is nearly 3 feet, but north. 
ward it tpers down to 9 inches in a distance of about 25 feet, and 
continues at this depth over the other five rows, 

As regards the strata of the covering soil, nothing particular was 
noted in the pits themselves, except that there appeared a few inches of 
dark soil near the bottom, such as ia generally found in trenches; but 
about halfway between the top of the pit and the surface of the glncis 
a distinet dividing line was observed, This line varies from 4 to 1) 
inches in width, and was almost black with streaks of iron pon through 
it. The soil under the mark was of o lighter colour than that over 
lying it. The appearance sugvested that additions had heen made at 
different times. 

In this soi] were many very small pieces of broken pottery, and they 
were found even near the bottom of the pits, Most of it was of o dark 
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lead colour, with a black vlaze showing reticulated lines on the outside, 
but a few fragments were coarser, ond of a light grey colour, 

It may here he remarked that outside the south gate a similar kind 
of soil, with pieces of pottery liberally mixed among it, covered a large 
area, over which in several places stone-paved roadways had been laid, 
These may have been refuse-heaps, spread out and covered or added 
to, and when taken in connection with other evidences throughout the 
fort, point to an alteration of the defences at these parts. 


C. Tae Kamwranrrs. 

The foundations of the ramparts of the fort vary to a great extent, 
and in the superstructure the layers are larger than in the Antonme 
Vallum. At the junction of the east rampart of the fort with the 
Antonine Vallom the foundations show distinct separation from one 
another (fig. 7). That of the fort ie 20 feet wide, the outer margins 
being continued round the end, and stands several inches above the 
Antonine margin, close to which it is laid, otherwise both foundations at 
thia part are identical in construction, About 40 feet farther south the 
foundation of the fort ia changed; and while the inner margin 1s still 
maintained, the outer or east one is omitted, and the stone bottoming 
is carried out a distance of at least 25 feet, and is continued as a stone- 
paved surface into the annex adjoining. There is no trench in front of 
this portion of the rampart. 

To the interior beyond the inner margin of the foundation there is a 
channel, stone-bottomed, 6 inches deep by 6 feet wide, This, again, is 
bounded inwards by a raised core of stones of about 3 feet in width, which 
ends upon the edge of a cobble-paved street rising about 9 inches above 
it. “This street is 12 feet wide, runs parallel with the rampart, and has 
in the centre o drain 12 inches wide and 9 inches deep, made of large 
stones set on edge, as shown in the section on Plate I. 

The arrangement above described is maintained throughout this rampart 
along the inner margin, but further south it is changed on the outer 
margin, The two trenches are now in front of it, and the margin facing 
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them becomes, in accordance, a strong stone revetment, about 7 feet 
H inches wide, built higher where facing the interior, und set hack 5 feet 
from the edge of the inner trench, (See the section on Plate I.) 

Qn the west the foundation of the rampart leaves the Antonine 
Vallum very similarly to that of the east, and, like it, soon changes, 
though in a different manner. 40 feet south of the Antonine Vallum the 
20+eet stone foundation of the junction becomes the bottom of a 
channel, on each side of which additional margins are formed, rising 6 
inches above it. (See the section, Plate L) That on the outer side 
increases the width by 10 feet, and is composed of large rough boulders 
firmly bedded in clay, while the inner margin at the higher level is of flat 
stones like paving. The recess made by the raising of the margins gives 
a strong anchorage to the ramparts, as will be observed in fig, 11. 

To generalise, it may be affirmed that underneath ull the ramparts of 
the fort there are stone foundations of an average width of not leas than 
20 feet, supplemented by varying margins, adapted to suit special 
requirements, and increusing the width so that it is nowhere less than 
$0 feet ; and amounts in the east rampart to 35 feet, Whatever berm 
there may have been originally—and there is evidence of the same— 
has been utilised for increasing the width of the rampart-foundation 
by an addition evidently purposely made, and continuous with the scarp 
of the trench in front, 

Overlying the foundation, the core of the rampart (figs 11, 12) is 
a clustered mass of large blocks of clayey soil, light grey in colour,—a 
character of soil common to the district. The average height of core in 
the centre is 4 feet, and its width terminates on the outer edges of the 
stone foundation, with a hatter inclining inwards as it rises in height, 
The blocks are laid in 4 systematic manner, but appear depressed in 
the centre, and in a sectional cutting the outline of each block ean be 
traced by the dark material that marka their line of division. This 
dark line is of a peaty character, and vuries in thickness from 1 to 3 
inches. In one instance, peat 5 inches thick was observed, actually in 
pesition asa block. In general the blocks are seldom less than 3 inches, 
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but it is not uncommon to find them 4 inches and even 5 inches thick, 
while in length they vary from 15 to 24 inches, and where they finish, 
they ore tilted slightly upwards on the outer edge. 

The ramifications of the division lines ure very intricate, ever 
changing with the least removal of the soil; but by repeated trial at one 
part in the east rampart, it was found that the number of layers in the 
height of the core did not exceed 20, 

Boulder stones from 3 to 6 inches in size are very plentiful among the 
lnyers (figs. 7, 11, 12), and if their presence be not accidental, there is no 
evidence of their practical use, They are too small to add strength by 
their weight, and in most cases appear rather to break bond in the 
layers, thus reducing the cohesion of core, especially when a few happen 
to be close together. 

While it is noted that the layers terminate at the edge of the stone 
foundation, similar laminated soil appears beyond its kerbs, both 
externally and internally, lying on the original surface, extending out- 
wardly 6 feet and inwardly fully 8 feet, sometimes in continuation 
of the core, but more often quite separate, and always showing the same 
eystematic layering, evidently intentionally Inid, to add to the width of 
the rampart, 

Overlying the laminated core across the whole width of the rampart 
is a depth of 2 feet of dark brown soil, uniform in substance and very 
compact. 

Db. THe Trencues, 

The ramparts are surrounded externally by two trenches § feet deep 
covering a width of 40 feet, including the intervening mound. On the 
original surface, near the apex of the mound, a course of heavy atone- 
work, about 9 inches high and 3 to 4 feet wide, is laid along the whole 
length and firmly bedded, over the top of which the earthwork is 
carried, increasing the height. 

Lining the top on the edge of the outer trench there is also a course 
of similar firm-bedded stonework, and this stone lining, at all parts liable 
to be easily damaged, isa noted characteristic of the whole work. 
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It has heen seen applied in various ways in all directions, Besides 
the above-mentioned, it is carefully laid along the base of all ramparts, 
mounds, and traverses, and is always prominent on the edges of declivities 
or trenches (see the sections, Plates [. and II,),—an enduring evidence 
of the care taken to render the work strong and permanent. 

The defences on the west are very strong, and are a striking object 
viewed from the level of the burn. The whole formation is made of 
forced soil, and every advantage has heen taken to make the most of a 
fine position by means of trenches and mounds. (See the section, 
Plate I.) 

The burn to all appearance has altered but little during the centuries, 
at least where it first approaches in touch with the defences, and there 
still exista evidence of the method adopted to divert its course (fig. 1). 
The stream coming from the south strikes against the foot of the defence 
at the south-west corner, and with a quick bend sweeps away from it, 
To protect this point from encroachment a massive wall of boulders is 
built, giving direction to the stream. It rises 6 feet in height, and some 
of the stanes used are over 2 feet in diameter, The stonework is not 
confined to a facing merely, but has heavy backing inwardly, which ts 
traceable eastward along the tailing of the outer mound of fort for at 
least 30 feet. 

On either bank of the stream at this part stone-paved roads approach 
directly opposite each other, and for passage some method of bridging 
would be a necessity. 

Going west and north, following the stream, a strong revetment wall is 
curried along the low level at the foot of the large mound in front of the 
trenches, composed of large natural boulders, sometimes placed singly, 
but generally having a second row lying against those in front, Other 
stone revetments appear in the mound at higher levels, and all terminate 
approaching the military way. 

The foundation of the Antonine rampart is carried down the declivity 
in o straight line to the small burn at the bottom, but the superstructure 
is turned at an angle, and finishes asa prominent mound at the foot of the 
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military way. Between this lower mound and the trenches in front of 
the rampart of the fort is a steep incline, the slope of which is 
aecentuated near the lower rampart by the formation of an oval-shaped 
trench close to the latter (zee the section on Plate I}, 

The military way, apparently, has crossed the Rowantree Burn on 
the level,—although paving is not traceable,—as it approaches the 
stream in a suitable manner. From the fort it is continued straight 
down to the edge, and from the edge immediately opposite it rises again, 
taking an oblique direction up the steep bank, where easier ascent is 
gained along the side of a small tributary of the burn. 

The trenches along the east face stop at the south border of the 
military way and are not continued on the north of it, a different 
itrangement being substituted. Running close upon and parallel with 
the north border of the military way is a trench 10 feet wide, which be- 
ginning about 20 feet in front of the rampart, proceeds for about 130 feet 
further, when it turns at right angles with rounded corner, and continues 
up to the inner margin of the Antonine rampart, the width of the 
latter extension being increased to 15 feet, To the interior of the 
trench a rampart is still traceable, which takes the form of a prominent 
mound af the south-east corner. In the centre is a core of stones, 
among which was observed evidence of the effects of fire. The soil 
forming the rampart is not laminated, and the surface is all stone 
paved. 

Projecting outward on the east of the south gateway is a large mound 
or platform, 100 feet long by 50 feet broad, composed entirely of forced 
soil = =The top is level with the margin of the outer trench, and presents 
a large flat surface. It is stiffened internally with courses of stone, and 
on the exterior, round the bottom, at the tailing of the sloping sides, it is 
stone-pitched in the manner common throughout the fort, 

Indications of stone-paving were found tn front of the south gateway 
over a large area, and « street runs along the west side of the platform, 
beyond which it becomes somewhat indefinite, but appears to continue 


south for about two hundred yards, where it is again observed connecting 
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with a flat stone-paved floor. This floor is on the east side of a rounded 
knoll on the edge of the bum, and is about 15 feet by 10. There is 
no appearance of any walling, the paving finishing with square edges on 
two of the sides, the others being irregular, Om the south edge, near 
the centre of the length, there is a small construction like o cist, made 
of four slabs placed vertically, and with a bottom stone hollowed in the 
centre, 

Té will have been remarked that the defences of the fort are very 
complete. The large rampart is protected in front by two wide and 
deep trenches strongly constructed ; to these is added, before the gateways, 
a special defence, situated in each case on the right hand of an enemy 
approaching the entrances: viz., the traverses or platiorma adjoining 
the north and south gates, the flanking trench at the east gute, and 
the expanded platform close to the west gate. 


Li, Derexces of THe ANxeEx. 

Excavation revealed evidence of a rampart surrouniling the annex 
on the east and south, although there is little indication of it on the 
present surface. 

About 2 feet under the surface there is a stone foundation 15 feet 
wide, similar in construction to that of the Antonine rampart, and 
to the interior the stonework continues for another 15 feet like to a 
paved roadway. Tt appears much disturbed in several cuttings, but 
ia always distinguishable, Where it abuts against the Antonine 
rampart a portion still remains very perfect, in which there is a 
culvert, with an opening 12 inches square, It is close to the junction 
and has connection on the inner side with a similar culvert going through 
the foundation of the Antonine rampart, 

The trenches of the annex are special in arrangement and peculiar to 
this work, 

On the south the rampart is defended by a single trench 15 feet wide, 
by 8 feet deep, which, beginning at the inner trench of the fort at the 
gouth-east corner, cuts through the intervening mound and the outer 
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trench in a bold sweep, and continues along in front of the rampart, 
following the same bend, and trending northward till it reaches the 
Antonine rampart. It is intersected by the military way, whieh crosses 
it on a level with the surface, In front of the above trench, facing the 
east, there are two platforms, separated the one from the other by a 
wide trench of about 20 feet, and beyond the outer of the platforms 
is another trench 15 feet wide. All the trenches unite into one near 
the south-east bend of the annex. The central and widest trench is 
placed obliquely where it separates the platforms, but becomes parallel 
with the other trenches as it approaches the military way, through 
which it pierces, separating the connection with the interior. Down the 
slopes of the trench here the stone-pitching is carried heavier and further 
than is usual, but the method adopted for passing the military way 
across the trench was not ascertained—no evidence of bridging could 
be found. 

The outer trench on the east is in continuation of that on the south, 
from which it sweeps with a wide curve, approaching the military way 
at right angles. Tt ends against the roadway at the entrance of the 
annex, beyond which, unlike the other two trenches, it is not carried, 

Referring to further evidence of the isolating of these fortifications, it 
may he mentioned that, besides the severance of the military way above 
noted, similar disjunctions occur on the Antonine berm. It will be 
observed on the plan, fig. 1, that, in line with the inner trenches of 
both east and west defences, the berm is pierced by a trench of the 
same width as those of the fort they are opposite; these are return 
eute from the great fosse, and are carried up close to the foundation of 
the Antonine rampart, completely disconnecting the interior from the 
exterior, Further eastward, and directly in line with the mid trench, 
the Antonine rampart appears to have been cut through, for part of the 
foundation is decidedly removed ; but instead of the trench being eut 
through the berm, the latter shows an irregular stone-pitching on the 
surface, From here, to the eastward, the Antonine rampart is much 
bolder in outline than anywhere in the interior of the fortifications, and 
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here also it is joined by the continuation of the raised outer platform 
of the annex. 

All along the interior the Antonine rampart is reduced in height, and 
is almost level with the inner surface ; at the same time it still shows o 
bold front facing the berm. In like manner, the rampart which sur- 
rounded the annex on the south and east is now also reduced to the level 
of the interior, which is found to be raised by forced soil for a depth of 
fully 2 feet. This lowering of the annex rampart is made conspicuous 
hy comparison with a still existing portion near its junction with the 
fort at the south-west corner. This apparently untouched portion 
stands up bold and distinct, having the appearance of a small plat- 
form on the upper surface, The section through this rampart showed 
that the construction is different from any of the fort ramparts, but 
similar to what remains of the rampart round the annex. 

In several of the excavations the foundation is found to be composed 
of stones laid flat on the ground, but generally it takes the form of a 
core of stones bedded in clay, occupying the centre of the structure, 

ft was observed that towards the margins the stones are purposely 
placed to resist the outward thrust of others superimposed upon them ; 
this is very marked in the section referred to (see the section on 
Plate IT). 

In the superstructure there is no lamination such os was found in 
the fort ramparts, but marked differences appeared in the character of 
the soil. In one of the cuttings the outer half in front of the stone 
core is of a rich brown colour, close-grained, while that on the inner 
side is almost aa black as soot, and in much greater quantity, In the 
remaining high portion of the rampart the eoil is of a uniform nature 
and colour, and being adjacent to a prominent building, the surface 
is all stone-pitched between the rampart and the building. 

The platforms on the east defence are raised 3 to 4 feet above the 
original surface by added soil, and are stiffened internally with courses 
of stonework at intervals, and along the edges of the trenches by heavy 
boulder stones, The outer platform is the higher by 2 feet, and both 
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show a decided imerease in height where facing the south-east. The 
inner platform is 50 feet wide at the widest and 25 feet at the 
narrowest part, and 250 feet in length north to south, the area of surface 
being fully 9700 aquare feet. The outer, which is shorter and broader, 
is 55 feet at the widest, 42 feet at the narrowest port, and 150 feet 
long, the area of the surface being about T000 square feet. 

On the outer edge of the tregch which encircles the annex there is a 
close strong pitching of stones, carried well down the countersearp of the 
trench, similar to what was observed on the fort trenches; but in this: 
instance it is spread outwards to such an extent, from 14 to 16 fest, 
that it suggests the idea of a paved roadway. In several places, and 
especially near the west end of the annex, it decidedly has been used as 
a road (see the section on Plate IL). It branches off from the military 
way at the entrance to the annex, and continues very distinct along 
the whole front on the east and south till it appronches the traverse 
at the south gate, over which it rises, and connecting with the pitching 
on the same, is carried across the platform. 

In front of the stone-paving and close to it the ground dips and falls 
away into a wide marshy tract. 


IT. Tae Minrrany War. 

This paved street passes straight through the fortifications, Entering 
the annex from the east, it terminates at the foot of the slope near the 
burn on the west. 

The average width is 18 feet, but there are additions made on both 
sides where it passes through the annex, which increases the width to 
about 40 feet. 

[t is formed of cobblestones closely placed together, the surface being 
of fine gravel, with a well-rounded top. 


IV. Burpixes cx tHe Forr. 


The remains of the buildings of the interior are in a very dilapidated 
condition : in most cases only the foundations. exist; but where walling 
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is gone, it is fortunately possible to trace them by the remaining clay 
sub-base, indicating the position they had occupied. 


A. Bomome No, 1. 


Of the buildings (fig. 13), No. 1 appears to be the principal and largest. 
There ts a careful paving in front of it, leading from the entrance to 
the military way. Internally it is 50 feet long from north to south and 
384 feet from east to west, On the west side of the entrance there isa 
small enclosure 17} feet long and 94 feet broad, formed by three walls, 
and open along the front next the pavement. A similar enclosure may 
have existed on the opposite side, but of such no definite evidence was 
obtained, the position being very much disturbed, The floor of this 
portion is of hard-pounded clayey soil, the surface showing bright, with 
broken pieces of red tile mixed with it. The same kind of flooring is 
common through the entire building. 

On the enst side of the entrance, within the threshold, in a hole 
among other debris, the remains of the inscribed tablet (fig. 14) were 
discovered. It wae in three pieces, two of which were close together, 
and the third only a few feet apart. A careful search failed to find the 
portions still wanting. Fortunately the missing part of the inseription 
can be easily supplied from the context :— 

[IMP + CAE)SARI - TITO 

[AELIO - JHADRIANO 

[ANTOJNINO - AVG 

[PIO + ]P + P+ COH-: VI 

[NER]VIORVM - PRI 

[NCT]PIA + FECIT 
Which being expanded would read :—Jmperafori Casari Tito Aelio 
Hadriano Antonino Augusto, Patri Patrie, Cohors sexta Nerviorwm 
Principia fecit:—In the reign of the Emperor Cwsar Titus Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus, the father of his country, the sixth 
cohort of the Nervians made the Headquarters. This is the first instance 
of the occurrence of the word Principia in Scotland for the headquarters 
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Fig. 18. Buildings inside the main Fort. 
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of a station. There are inscriptions in England commemorating the 
restoration of ruined Principia at Bath and Lanchester, 

The interior of the building is divided hy partitions into three apart- 
ments, the inner of which is again divided into three chambers, 





Fig 14. Inscribed Tablet found in Rough Castle, 


Of the three opartments, that to the north is 114 feet wide, the 
centre one is 18} feet wide, and the south one 15 fest wide, within 
the walls. The two former run all the length of the building from east 
to west, but the Istter is apparently subdivided by two cross walla. 
These appear as incomplete foundations, of a character not anywhere 
else obgerved. In position they are on a level immediately below the 
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other adjoining stone foundations, and pass under them similarly to the 
sub-base. They are composed entirely of chips of sandstone, no clay 
being used with them, nor is there any appearance of walling having 
been reared upon them, 

In many instances the mixture of clay with stones in the lower 
foundations, surviving the upper stonework, is the only way of tracing 
connection between existing pieces of walling. As regards these two 





Fig. 15, Pit in Building No. 1, 


eross walls, the difference is so great as to call for remark, particularly 
as they do not extend further than the walls of the apartment in which 
they appear. 

The other walls dividing the apartments were distinctly traced, but 
they showed no indication of footings in the centre. It is possible they 
were not projected into the interior any further than to be in line with 
the opening at the entrance. The width of the entrance is 19} feet, 
and the walls are 30 inches thick where they show above the founda- 
tion, which has a 2-inch scarcement projecting to the outside, In the 
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southmoest apartment, in the centre and near the division wall, there 
is a sunk stone-lined pit, 4 feet long, 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
2 feet 6 inches deep (fig. 15), The flagstones of which it is composed 
are placed on edge and rest upon a similar stone in the bottom. It 
has no outlet or overflow, nor is there any drain near it; and although 
it is watertight, it has more the appearance of a cellar than a water- 
cistern. 


i. Evinome No, 2, 


This lies to the west of No. 1, and is a structure of a kind invariably 
met with in all our explorations of Roman works. It is separated from 
No, 1 hy a space of 5 feet, and has been a strongly constructed building, 
The portions now remaining are all under what was probably the floor, 
pieces of which still remain in sity (figs. 16,17). Within the walls the 
length is 674 feet and the width is 152 feet. The walls are 30 inches 
in breadth, except where an expansion between the third and fourth 
buttress from the south increased it to 42 inches. 

Nine luttresses, projecting 2 feet, are arranged along each side, and 
two at each end, 

Between the buttresses the walls are pierced with holes 5 inches wide 
hy about 9 inches high, and the whole interior is arranged into @ series 
of channels, divided by stone-and-lime built: dwarf walls, interupted at 
intervals to allow of the connecting channels passing from one side of 
the building to the other, the latter being opposite the holes plerced in 
the walls (figs. 16,17). The channels average 15 inches in width and the 
dwarf walls about 16 inches. Overlying the walls in eeveral places are 
pieces of flagstone 2 inches thick that here and there still cover the 
channels, and are carried through the walls and buttresses nos bonding 
course (fig. 18). The arrangement seems to have been for ventilation 
and keeping the floor of the building dry. A few of the holes in the 
walls appeared to be purposely filled up with hard-rammed puddled 
clay, 

Between buildings Nos, 1 and 2, at both ends, the intervening space 
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las been closed ata subsequent time by the erection of connecting walla, 
through which a free passage is left for draining away the water. Part 
of the drain on the outside is still preserved (fig, 19), 

At the north end of building No. 2, facing the military way, there 





Fig. 19. Exit for water between Buildings No, 1 and No, 2, 


is ao small platform, composed of flagstones bedded upon rough-hnilt 
atone supports 34 feet wide and projecting 2] inches from the building, 
having two stone stepa leading up to it (fig. 17). As it is on the same 
level as ‘the top of the flagstone floor, it may have heen o landing before 
the entrance, 
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C. Buisprsc No, 3, 


This enclosure is almost obliterated, and no definite plan is now 
attainable, but a few interesting points remain worth recording. 

The wall along the west is built against the rampart and is 30 inches 
in breadth, It forms a revetment to the lower part of the rampart, 
the laminated structure of which lies close against the stonework. 
At the south-west corner there is an oblong chamber 13 feet wide by 
28 feet long, apparently divided by a partition, but certainly separated 
by a difference of floorlavel. The portion close to the rampart for 
11 feet is 18 inches below the other portion, being separated from it by 
4a purtition, of which only a short piece remains, 

The higher and larger portion has three flues about 9 inches wide 
and 5 inches deep, built of stones, crossing on the floor-level from 
north to south, which were recessed into the south wall, but only 
abutted against the north wall. They were only definitely traceable 
in this direction, although there were indications of at least one cross 
flue passing up the centre. 

Outaide the broad wall on the north of the chamber, where it unites 
with the west wall, there are two flues, 5 inches wide, placed very low 
and near the ground, One is directed upwards and through the wall 
on the west; the other angles eastward and upward through the broad 
wall above mentioned, This extra broad wall ts the remains of two 
walls, so closely situated os to rest on a foundation all on the same 
level, The northern part of the wall rises above the other, this latter 
evidently being » basement wall only. 

The outer or south wall is continued eastward beyond the chamber 
a distance of 14 feet, and ends with a square return like the jamb of a 
doorway, on the inside of which o large flagstone-paving still lies 
undisturbed. 

The north wall at the military way is continuous along the whole 
60 feet of frontage, but is apparently of two distinct types. A portion 
in the centre, in which there is the entrance, is superior in workmanship 
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to the remuinder. In the former the stonework is small and regularly 
laid; in the others the stones are larger and roughly hammer-dressed. 
The foundation appears to be of a uniform character throughout. 

The entrance doorway is 94 feet wide, and has a stone cill on the 
threshold, recessed 9 inches from the outer face of wall, and a stone 
built open gutter 9 inches wide runs along the whole front of the wall, 
close to it. 

The No. 3 enclosure is not parallel with the adjoming buttressed 
building, but with the military way, and is syusre set-off from the west 
wall, whereas buildings Nos. 1 and 2 lie parallel to the ne of the 
Antonine rampart. The difference is not great, but is marked at their 
junction by the presence of the remains of another wall built over the 
returned east wall of the No. 3 building, this apparently later erection 
being parallel with those to the east (fig, 13). There is another distinct 
piece of walling lying close against the latter, near the centre of the 
enclosure, and running parallel with it for about 8 feet, which, with a 
square return, projects into the interior about 1] feet; the part close to 
the other wall is 30 inches broad, the return being increased to over 
48 inches. These are now only remnants of walling, the connections 





and continuations of which are completely destroyed. 

Near the centre of the enclosure, placed equidistant 25 feet from the 
north and west walls, is asunk pit 4 feet square by 2) feet deep, built 
of four vertically-placed flagstones, and with two pieces of the same Inid 
in the bottom, This pit is similar to that im building No. 1, but is 
larger and better finished, Although it is surrounded on three sides 
by drains, it has no connection with any, nor has it any outlet or 
overflow. 

The whole area appears to have been covered with flagstone-paving in 
w very substantial manner, from the evidence of several undisturbed 
portions, the covering of the drains being part of the floor, Along the 
west wall there is a complete atreteh of stone-paving about 30 feet in 
length and 64 feet in breadth, which is laid with irregularshaped flat 
stones, At both ends and in front of it runs a channel, part of which 
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is still complete, showing that it is the remains of « drain similar to the 
others, and which, to appearance, is connected with them. They are all 
conducted into the one channel, which passing through the north wall, 
joins the gutter in front of it, the fall baing towards the west gate of the 
fort. The width of the drains is about 15 inches at the top; they are 
V-shaped, tapering to the bottom, and are 9 inches deep. This forma- 
tion of drain is not general throughout the fort ; in most eases the sides 
are vertical, 

The Hoor in the south-east portion of the enclosure is entirely different 


‘from that in the centre, It consists of a flat surface of pounded clay 


and sand, with a large quantity of finely-broken red brick among it, 
which when first uncovered made it a conspicuous object in the sur- 
roundings. 

In this portion of the interior of the fort, it may be remarked, we 
have evidence of alteration or additions, and the most complete and 
finished workmanship side by aide with that of an infertor character, 

Regarding the remainder of the interior of the main fort there is 
nothing definite to report. Here and there streets and pieces of paying 
were brought to light, and deep holes were opened showing evidence in 
their interior of the continued use of fire. Generally, it was found that 
every piece of ground within the ramparts had been utilised to the 
utmost advantage, Of stone buildings there were none, and it is 
probable any erections above ground—occupying the blank space on the 
plan—were temporary, perhaps of timber, and subject to occasional 
re-arrangement., 

Whatever may have been located in those evidently moch used 
positions can only be matter of conjecture, os there was no evidence of 
any definite arrangement, although the whole area was explored down to 
the original surface. 


V. BRvmoine is THE ANNEX. 


From the exploratory cuttings taken through the annex in various 
directions, it was ascertained that no stone building had been erected 
VOL. XEXEX. 3] 
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within its area other than that now to be described. But before doing 
so, attention may be drawn to a probable roadway between the fort 
and the annex (fig. 1). The roadway rune along the outer edge of 
the eastmost trench of the fort, and as it passes outward, crosses over the 
south trench, At the latter, immediately between the projecting plat- 
form on the south and the terminating mound of the annex rampart, tho 
trench is observed to be filled up almost to the top, fora width of 15 
feet, with tumbled stones, which make a passage across on the level. 
No similar formation appears anywhere else in the annex trench, It is 
connected with a broad stone-paving directly in front, and its further 
prolongation eastward takes the form of a well-defined stone-paved road. 

To the inside of the annex the road was traced at intervals: passing 
up the slope at the corner, it continues northward till it joims the 
military way, a part of it being very perfect near an adjacent building, 
where it is seen to branch towards the paved surface of the mound 
already mentioned. That the trench has been unobstructed originally 
is evident, for the stones and soil nsed in the filling up are distinetly 
additional, and are only found in the hollow of the trench. 

The stone-pitching along the margin of the trench is port of the 
original construction, but it is probable there have been additions 
subsequently, and ao roulway made at this particular place, This is 
the more likely from the fact that both of the fort trenches on the east 
defence were in a like manner almost wholly filled wp with large stones 
and gravel, as if additional accommodation had become o necessity. 


Bunome No, 4, 

This is the only building of stone within the annex (fig. 1). It is 
situated in the centre of the space between the oblong defence in the 
north-west corner and the prominent mound in the south-west corner of 
the annex, the whole having the appearance of o combination for a 
definite purpose. 

What remains of the building is sunk fully 24 feet below the surface 
of the military way, from which it is separated by a wall enclosing a 
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court, the surface being of hard-pressed gravel, In the wall there is a 
blank, possibly the position of the entrance, from which a flagstone- 
pavement leads to the east side of the building, and is carried along the 
same a distance of 2] feet. 

The building ts L-shaped, arranged in two distinct chambers; the 
larger is 45 feet long and 15 feet wide, the enclosing wall being 3) feet 





Fig. 21. Building No. 4, showing two kinds of built work, 


broad. The other is 174 feet long by [5 feet wide, and the walls ore $ 
feet broad. 

Evidence of alterations and additions appear throughout the entire 
building, and that they hove been extensive is)all the more probable 
as it is only the basement that now remains in which the differences ore 
so distinctly noticeable. 

In the enlarged plan, fig. 20, the portions shaded black indicate 
what exists of the earlier walling; the crosshatching the  re- 
mans of the same walling traceable but destroyed, the dotted 
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lines alone being conjectural, The remainder of the stonework of 
the interior is later or additional, in many cases being built upon the 
remains of the earlier work. The distinetive difference in the built 
work is shown in the illustration (fig. 21). 

Outside the east wall there is a large sewer | foot wide and nearly 2 
feet deep, built in three courses of dressed stones on the onter edge, the 
wall of building forming the inner edge. Beyond the building it is 
continued to the outer trench by a drain built of large boulders, along 
the east side and at the foot of the rising mound on the rampart. The 
furnace is placed in the centre of the south wall; it extends outwardly 
about 3 feet, but the greater part is projected into the interior. The 
walls are 2 feet broad, and are partly built of stone and partly of red 
bricks, The dimensions of the interior are 12 feet in length and 3 feet 
in breadth, It gives every indication of haying seen much service, the 
destructive influence of fire being very noticeable on the inside of the 
walls and the near surroundings, while all about the building soot is 
plentiful in every direction. 

Around the inner end of the furnace, regularly arranged, are a 
serious of hypocaust pillars (figs, 22 and 23), built of red bricks about 
LO inches square by 2 inches thick, regularly laid and set in lime, 
—(lime ia freely used in all this building, particularly in the later 
work), One of the pillars, however, is of solid stone, in the form of an 
altar (fig. 23). 

In the interior are four rows of pillars (fig. 24), built entirely of stones 
ond lime, the intervening spaces forming channels for the passage 
of the heated air; the pillars ploced next to the walls stand clear of 
them by 2 or 3 inches, the space hetween being completely clogged 
with soot, among.which were many broken pieces of tile, having the 
edges returned and with reticulated lines on the flat surfaee. 

A small drain, 6 inches wide and 9 inches deep, covered with flag 
stones, runs down the centre of the floor, and passing under the furnace, 
is conducted into the large drain outside the building, It probably 
served at one time to take the water off the area, but when opened it was 
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found to be entirely choked with hard soot. The inlet to it was not 
discovered. Opposite the mouth of the furnace there is a chamber about 
20 feet long and 12 feet wide, which probably was the stokehole, An 
opening in its end wall leads on to the paved way on the inclined mound 
in front. 





Fig. 23. Hypocanst Pillar of a single stone and Pillars of bricks in Building No. 4, 


The other chamber, forming the return at the north end, is similar 
in arrangement to the larger one, but i quite independent of it, 
Although there is now no indication of a furnace, everywhere there 
was evidence of soot, and it 1s prolable the entrance seen in the south 
wall may have had some connection with it. 
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At the north-east corner there is a length of abont 25 feet remaining 
of a revetting wall, which apparently has surrounded the whole building. 
In front of it the ground is raised 4 feet above the normal, and near 
the military way it has the appearance of a raised platform. 

The work of surveying this fort has been arduous, by reason of its 
position in the heart of a dense wood, making it necessary to use 
the utmost care to secure accuracy, That tt has been accomplished 
satisfactorily is to a great extent consequent on the able and willing 
assistance the writer received from local and enthusiastic friends, which 
he has great pleasure in acknowledging. To Mr J. R. MacLuckie, 
F.5.A, Seot., his best thanks are due for counsel and guidances, and for 
information freely given from his intimate acquaintance with the site ; 
as also to the two young Civil Engineers, Messrs David Ferguson and 
Ian MacLuckie, for their able and effective assistance in plotting the 
levels of an intricate situation; and to my young comrade and constant 
assistant, Mr D, Maclay, junior, whose experience of such work greatly 
facilitated the progress of the survey. 

For the excellent photographs illustrating this paper we are obliged to 
Mr J. G. Ure, of Bonnybridge, who, under the guidance of Mr Mackie, 
freely gave experienced assistance in their production. 


Ill. Novice or THe Porrery, Broxzk, AND OTHER -ARTICLES FOUND 
at Roven Caste. By Josern Anversox, LL.D, Assistant 
Secretary and Keeper of the Museum. 


The number of relics found in Rough Castle was comparatively few, 
They include the usual varieties of pottery and tiles, a few fragmenta 
of bronze, some implements of iron, aml some architectural fragmenta 
and other remains in stone, including an inseribed tablet, 

Pottery.—The amount of “Samion” ware recovered was small, and 
the number of ornnmented pieces few. The largest piece found is part 
of the bottom of a Bowl, the circular base of which is 4 inches in 
diameter, and the baiy of which must have exceeded & inches in 
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dinmeter. The ornamentation has been arranged in compartments filled 
with human figures, floral or foliageous designs, and eireular medallions : 
but as only the lower parts of these compartments remain, the subjects 
cannot be definitely described, 

The upper part of a large Bowl about 6 inches by 34 inches, having 
2 inches of plain space between the roll moulding of the lip and the 
band of festoon and tassel ornament, This bowl has been decorated 
in compartments, of whieh the upper parts of two only remain, One 
contains the figure of an eagle, the other a seated figure with a lyre, and 
a third compartment shows part of the outline of « circular medallion. 

A. portion of the side of a small Bowl about 24 inches deep and the 
same in width shows, under the usual band of festoon and tasgel orna- 
ment, parts of three compartments, one containing a human figure, the 
second a bird in a semicireular medallion, and the third a human figure 
stooping, and another which seems to have horns, but is much defaced. 

A portion of the side of a small Bow] 24 inches by 1} inches has a 
variety of foliageous pattern with a large leaf of octagonal shape, the 
sides of the octagon being concave, and above it what seems to be a 
amall bird. 

Another fragment of a small Bowl 24 imches by 12 inches has 
underneath the usunl band of festoon and tassel ornament a cluster 
of leaves, and above it on one side a bird and an annulet. 

A fragment of a Bowl 24 inches by 2 inches, of darker colour than 
the others, shows two bands of ornament just above the base, and peur 
of the outline of a medallion above, 

Of plain “Saminn” ware there is a considerable quantity, some frag- 
ments showing the usunl shapes of vessels of this description, but so 
much mutilated that none can be reconstructed, Among them is part of 
the rim of a Mortarium, showing the spout-like depression on the upper 
part of the lip, Two are shullow, saucer-like vessels, over 44 inches 
diameter ; the one has a sloping side 2 inches in height, with a plain 
rounded lip; the other has also a sloping side 13 inches in height, with 
a roll-moulding on the outside of the lip. 
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Of the grey and black ware also the quantity recovered was com- 
paratively small, and consisted chiefly of the fragments of the bottoms 
of vessels of the customary shapes, One Flatter or aaucer-shaped dish, 
with the usual flattened and turned-over rim, of which nearly one-half 
remains, is 5 inches in diameter and [4 inches in depth. The outside 
is ornamented with diagonally crossing linea scored on the surface, 
Another dish of the same shape ia about the same size. A flat bottom 





Fig. 1, Ministure Amipbhor, (4.) 


of a wide shallow dish of highly glazed black ware is 6 inches in 
diameter and barely 4 inch in thickness. The bottoms of small Jars in 
black or grey ware, varying from 5 to 14 inches in diameter are common, 
but portions of the sides or upper parts of the vessels are much less 
Frequently represented. 

Of the soft unglazed red ware there are a good many fragments, 
chiefly of bottoms and handles and parts of the necks of Jara of various 
sizes, Among them is a miniature Amphora (fig, 1) which has lost its 
neck. It is 3] inches in height and 24 inches in greatest diameter. 
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The bottom terminates in a solid prolongation 3 inch in diameter and the 
same in length, The body of the vessel is ornamented with convoluted 
horizontal bands scored on the wheel. Another of larger size has 
been over 34 inches in diameter. The base of a small Jar of extremely 
thin ware, varying from about J to |; inch in thickness, is only an inch 
in diameter, widening abruptly to about 3 inches in diameter. A lunge 
basin-shaped vessel, somewhat like a Mortarium, but thinner, and 
without the roughened interior surface, has a base of about 3 inches in 
diameter and is 24 inches in depth. 

Portions of two if not three small vessels of extremely thin whitish 
paste, with the exterior surface blackened and rough-cast, similar to 
those found at Camelon, also occurred. 

Portions of Mortaria of various sizes are rather abundant. One, of 
which three pieces have been put together, measures 10} inches in 
internal diameter ond $3 inches in depth. One has been clamped 
together after breakage, in the way that the modern tinkers used to 
clamp together broken household pottery with leaden or pewter clamps, 
Five have palm leaves as potters’ marks on the lip. 

A considerable quantity of fragments of Amphorm, including handles 
and lips of large size, were found, but none of special variety or unusual 
Interest. 

Potters’ Marke.—The pottery from Rough Castle has yielded but few 
potters’ marks. The following is a list of those that are deeipherable -— 
On Samim Ware, 

TASOILLI - M 
OF OVNI 
... DOVICC.. ... 
ere? Saas | 
On Mortaria. 
IOSSTA 
SAR R- IE 
Cooly S 
DVRS .. 1 
VINONTI F 
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On the handles of Amphore, 
DOM 
COR... Lh 

Piles —A considerable quantity of fragments of tiles of reddish clay 
were found, They are flanged on the under side, and decorated on the 
upper flat free with diagonal scorings crossing each other eo as to make 
lozenge-shaped spaces of about an inch in width, Those that retain the 
fanges on both sides are about 5 inches across the upper face, but none 
show the original length. They have been badly fired, and in con- 
sequence are very soit. 

Glass.—A considerable quantity of fragments of window-glass of the 
ustal character was found. The largest piece is 7 inches in length by 
about 2} inches in width, and fully } inch in thickness. It shows along 
the two unfractured sides the original rounded edges of the rectangular 
slab, as it was spread out and coolad. 

One piece about 2 inches square is part of the side of one of the 


square-sided blue glass bottles so often found in Koman sites. Another 


piece is part of the loop-handle of a large bottle or vase of the same blue 
glass, with crimping at the junction of the handle with the neck of the 
vessel, A third piece is part of the rounded margin of the bottom of a 
vessel of very thin bluish glass, blown to shape, and with 14 inches of 
the height remaining. A very small piece of a thin and almost trans- 
parent glass vessel shows two parallel lines about ,, of an inch apart, 
cut as a moulding around the turned-in portion of the vessel, 

Sronse.—The bronze objecta found were very few and unimportant. 
The rounded end of the flat handle of a bronze Patera, measuring 1} 
inches in diameter, and scarcely more in its length, to where it has heen 
broken off, shows the usual moulded ornament round the central per- 
foration, and two small circles with central dots on the prolongation of 
the handle. The under part is, as usual, plain. 

A fragment of what seems to be the expanding end of the handle of 
another Patera is 2} inches in length, 17 inches wide at the expanded 
end, narrowing to { inch at the other end, and without ornament, except 





ve 
» @ 
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that it is pierced in the middle of the expansion by a triplet of circular 
perforations. 

A circular Ring of bronze, having a central circular aperture 2 inch in 
diameter, round which the ring ia concave on both aides, and # inch 
wide, the circumference being a flattened rim 4 inch in width. 

Some greatly decayed pieces of thin bronze of indeterminate character 
were also found. 

Leal.—A leaden Whiorl, 14 inches in diameter, pierced by a central 
hole nearly dinch in width, was the only determinate object found in 
this metal, 

A round tapering Rod of lead 5 inches in length and § an inch in 





Fig. 2. tron Hoe with forked em. 4.) 


diameter at the thick end, and a portion of a ring 12 inches in diameter 
and of triangular section, were also found, 

fron.—As usual, a few implements of iron occurred, but mostly in 
such an oxidised and mutilated condition as to be practically 
indeterminable, 

One implement is a Hoe (fig. 2) with a forked end opposite to the 
customary apade-like end. It mensures 11 inches in length, the spnde- 
like end being somewhat trowel-shaped, 44 inches in length by 3 inches 
in greatest breadth, the hole for the handle placed in the centre of a 
thickened part of the implement. The prongs on the reverse end are 
broken, so that their length is uncertain, Similar implements, found 
at the Roman station of Saalburg near Homburg, are figured by 
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Jacobi,! as examples of the zarculum bicorne, an agricultural or garden 
tool in common use among the Romans, 

The iron Sheathing of what in comparatively modern times was called 
in Seotland “a shod shool,” or an iron-sheathed spade (meaning a wooden 
spade mounted with an iron sheath round the edges), measures 9 inches in 
length by 84 inches in width, having an opening in the middle of the 





Figs, Sand 4. Stone Dise and rudely made Lamp, (4,) 


upper part 6 inches in depth by 3 inches in width. Examples of this 
implement were also found at Saalburg. 


An implement 7 inches in length, resembling a shoemaker's knife, its 


erescentic blade 34 inches wide and 14 inches deep, being carried at the 
end of a red about } inch square and 54 inches in length, 


The other iron things are Nails, Staples, Rings, Hooks, and indeter- 


minate fragments. 


Stone.—The objects of stone that have been used js Implements are 
! Das HRomerbastell Saclhurg, von L. Jacobi (1897), p. 445, 
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chiefly naturally shaped pebbles of sandstone and hematite that have 
been used as Whetstones, Polishers, or Burnishers) Two of these are 
marked with grooves, as if used for sharpening awls or finely pointed 
instruments, Other two of coarse sandstone are shaped like modern 
sharpening-stones for reaping-hooks or acythes, There isa broken Quern 
of vesicular lava, and a large truncated Cone of sandstone 10 inches in 
height and 54 inches in diameter at the base, having a hole nearly 2 





Fig. 5. Part of Shoulder of Statue in sandstone, (4.) 


inches in diameter pierced through its upper pert in the middle of its 
width, as if for suspension. A flat Dise of sandstone, 4] inches in 
diameter and about } of an inch in thickness, is pierced by a hole about 
4 inch in diameter in the centre, Half of another such Dise (tig. 3), 
41 inches in diameter and neatly made, has one of its faces ornamented 
with a cross within a circle. Seven other Discs of sandstone 5 to 6 inches 
in diameter, about } inch to } of an inch in thickness, and roughly 
chipped to shape, may have been used as covers for the mouths of 
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amphore. A triangular piece of sandstone (tig. 4), roughly chipped to 
shape, has a roughly seooped hollow in the centre, as if intended to be 
weed as a lamp, 

Architectural fragments —Four fragments of Slabs with edge mouldings 


were found, Two have raised fat mouldings, one has a rope moulding 


within a flat raised moulding, and one has a roll moulding. A slender 
piece of rope moulding with flat margins is 6 inches in length, and a 
thin fragment of red sandstone shows carving of curved lines, Part of 
an inscribed Tablet which was also found hus been previously described 
and figured on p, 472. A portion of a senlptured figure in sandstone 
(fig. 5), measuring 7} inches by 6} inches, seems to be the upper part of 


the shoulder of a statue about life size. Though carefully looked for, : 


no more of it was found. 

Leather—Portions of the sides and soles of shoes and sandals were 
found, but none showing features of shape or construction that have not 
heen previously exhibited in the much larger and better preserved 
collection of these from Custlecary, 

Animal remaina,—Among these were some Antlers of red-leer, cut 
and sawn across, Horn cores of an ox, probably Bos longifrons, and 
Tusks of the boar of moderate size, 





ANALYsis OF Metats rounp aT tus Roman Station, Rovan Casrus. 
By Mr RK. R. Tartock, F.LC., assisted by his Son, Mr 
CHARLES TaTLocK. 


With regard to the yellow metal, the analysis shows that the propor- 
tion of lead is very high, that of tin being also much in excess of what 
is commonly found in modern bronzes. A typical modern bronze 
usually contains about 88 per cent. of copper and 12 per cent, of tin, 
and generally no lead nor zine. In the Encyclopedia Britannica, last 
edition, 4, 367 D, the following occurs under the head of Greck and 
Roman Bronzes :-— 

VOL, XXXIX, a2 








Deel 
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“The Romans also used lead as an alloy in their bronze coins, but 
gradually reduced the quantity, and under Caligula, Nero, Vespasian, 
and Domitian, coined pure copper coins; afterwards they returned to 
the mixture of lead.” 

Tt would look as if the Romans used lead for the purpose of softening 
the metal intended for coining, as without lead the metal would be 
liable to crack, 

With regard to the piece of rusty iron, [ found it to be rather 
strongly magnetic, showing that there was either magnetic oxide of iron 
present or that there was a core of iron. Om testing, nO magnetic oxide 
was found, and on seraping away the crust a core of wrought-iron 
appeared, of a form that suggested a spear-head, as one end of it was 
hollow, aa if to receive a shaft, Only the crust was analysed, as I dul 
not wish to interfere with the shape of the core, at least in the mean- 
time. The core consists of ordinary wrought-iron, however. 


Analysis of a piece of Alloy from the Roman Station 
of Rough Castle. 





Per cant, 
Copper. , : . . 7640 
Tin . ‘ : - r : 15-59 
Lend f ; ; ; : ; - OOS 

L000 

Por Ton. 

: ova. wks. grna, 
(irold . : ‘ : - : hone 
Silver ; ) ; ' : 0 6 12 
Specific gravity . : ; 7330 


The portion received weighed 546 grains. It was covered over the 
greater part of its surface with a greenish crust, which weighed 37 
grains, leaving 509 grains as the weight of the core, which consisted 
of pure alloy in the metallic state, which had a fine gold colour, 








4 
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The crust consisted of carbonate and oxide of copper, but it was not 
further analyse 
; The anadyeis § is that of the pure alloy alone, 
Analysis of an Iron object discovered at Rough Castle, 
ms. aay. | Per cent. 
| Peroxide of iron 66-36 
; Protoxide of iron aes none 
Silica 5 i: = ~ e BEO 
bia Alumina , ; en - oo» traces 
» Sulphurie Acid (ccimbined) 4 . - + “62 
Sulphur (combined, as Pyrites) - : : ; 32 
. Water (combined) . 2 .  . w+ AO 
- Ths sposinnen cocnistod. of & wawtallio ig0n Giusy endeues Ax ak he 
erustation of oxide of iron, which had evidently been produced 
exclusively by the oxidation of the metal, 
| The total weight of the specimen was 1617 grains, and of the crust 
740 grains, leaving 877 grains for the pure metallic core. 
- The analysis is that of the crust alone. 
i 
| 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF TRAVELS AND TOURS RELATING TO 
SCOTLAND, WITH INDEX. Br Sim ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.0.B., ere. 
(Being an Addition to the List printed in Vol. XXXV. of the Provestings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, ) 


Istropvucrory Nore. 


What was said in the Introduction to the first List applies largely to 
this Supplement, and a repetition is unnecessary, There are no new 
points to which I desire to draw attention. 

The second List, like the first, is chronological in its arrangement 
within itself, but an Alphabetical List of Authors is given as an Index, 

The two Lists constitute, I think, when taken tovether, a fairly 
complete List of the Travela which have heen made in Scotland, Fora 
considerable time I have found nothing to add, and it does not seem to 
me that I shall gain by further waiting. No doubt there exist 
narratives of Tours in Scotland which I have not succeeded in finding, 
but their number I believe to be small. It is impossible, of course, 
to make a List of this character which is quite complete. 

The whole number of items in the two Lists is 1012, a number 
vastly beyond what I expected when I began to make the collection. 
(Two numbers are starred.) 

The Supplement includes (1) Accounts of Travel in Scotland which 
are still in manuscript, and to each one of these I have appended a Note 
indicating the contents and character; (2) Short Accounts of Travel which 
are to be found in Magazines; and (3) Accounta of Travel which form 
parts of books relating chiefly to other subjects, The great majority, 


however, of the items in the Supplement consists of short independent 


narratives of travel, often of little value as a whole, yet sometimes 
containing an out-of-the-way notice of what has escaped the eye of other 
travellers. 


(ow 
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As regards the date of the items in the Supplement, 3 are earlier 
than 1600, 10 are between 1600 and 1700, 3 between 1700 und 1750, 
11 between 1750 and 1800, 47 between 1800 and 1850, and 78 later 
than 1850, or 152 in all, 


I 


append a List of such Errata and Omissions as I have diseovered 


in the first List, and I do not think that these will he regarded ps 
numerous or mnportant. The Omissions are chiefly of the nature of 
desirable additions to the Notes. 


1. 


ioe 
ah 
4, 


16, 
If. 


ERAT A in Firat List, 


No. 43. Morfym, Fines, in Index should be Morison, Fines. Add to note 
following No. 43 in First List, the following:—In 1908 Charles 
Hughes published a book ontithd—Shakeepenre's Europa: w0n- 
published chapters of Fynes Morison’s Itinerary, being a sureey 
of the condition of Kurope at the enc of the 16th omivery, From 
o MS. at Oxford, with an introduction, and an sccount of Fynes 
Morison's career, 4°, Lond., 1903. 

No, 74, After M. P. B. at the eud of note dusert [Briot.] 

No. 106, At the end of note insert :—Second ed., 1716, Lond,, Svyo, 

No, 120. Adil to note :—I have now seen this book, find that should not 
have included itin the List. 

No. 150, After 1758, in the last line but one of the note, insert :—This trans- 
lation was by J. J. D, It was in 2 vols, and only four of the 
illustrations were given. At the end of the note insert :—There 
was also a translation into German, with plates, in 1760, but no 
place of publication is given. 

No, 174. After the note vaeré:—An vo edition was published by Thos 
Brown, Edinburgh, pp. 178, svn. 

No, 195, Delete (uc. in third line from end of note, and after Weleot, insert 
or Wolentt, 

No, 254. Add to note :—Published, 8vo, Edin, 1903, James Sinton, editor, 

No. 207, Add to note:—An Syo edition was published in Philadelphia in 
1809, pp. 317, without plates, | 

No, 320, Add to note :—Another edition with coloured plates in 1819, 

No, 356. At end of pote :—407 should be 405, 

No. 379. Add to note:—Attribmted to Robert Mudic., 

No, 491. Add to note :—A second edition, 12mo, Lond,, 1851, 

No, 518, Add to note -—Arran: @ Poem first appeared 8vo, Edin., 1828, 

No. 504. Hucmel! should be Russel in both List and Index, 

No. 660. Add to note :—Another edition in 1870, 

No, 696, Add to note :—Second series in 1877. 
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1546. 


1562. 
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I. Before 1600. 


Le Sieur Berteville, au Roy Edouard VI. Reécit de I'Expédition 
d’Eeosse en 1546; et de la Battayle de Muscleburgh. 4to, 


Edinh., 1825, 861 
Sir James Ogilvie. Diary, in French, of Queen Mary's Journey 
to Inverness in 1562. MS. 862 


See George Chalmers’ Life of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. i. p, 126, 1822. 
Chalmers says that the diary In manuscript was in his library when 
he wrote. He says that it records the place where she slept every 
night, and where she dined every day, He does not say that he was the 
owner of the diary, and it was not sold with his books. Who then 
owned or rast righ fy I ut Pe tech able eo pile lt is said to 
bepin on the lst of Au S62, the Queen and Court being at Edin- 
burgh on that day. rai : 


1563-1566, Military Report of the West March and Liddesdale, with 


1610, 


reference to the possilility of the occupation of that portion of 
Scotland by an English army, prepared and illustrated by an 
English official between the years 1563-1566. 863 

Ms. in the Cottonian Collection, British Museum, Titus ¢. xii, f, 76 
tof. 87. Mr Robert Broce Armstrong brought it into notice, and has 
printed a pert of the MS. im his History of Liddesdale, Eekdale, 

wedale, Wruchopedale, and the Debateable Land (Ato, Edinb., 1883, 
sprenis, pp. cvi-cxvi), and another part, which treats of the districts 
of Carrick, Kyle, Ayr, and Cunninghame, he haa printed in vol. iv. 
la homey sapian 4 ‘aia The nee anid “ese Collections 
of the Comnties of Ayr and Higten, e firat | has four important 
coloured ‘Tidatentionl aa see 

The name of the writer is not given, but Mr Armatrong thinks that 
he may have been a Warden clerk, or one of the other officers of the 

pposite march of England. He had something of the character of an 
English spy, and tus record of what he saw is interesting and 
valuable. 

T have no difficulty in regarding him as a traveller in Scotland. 


Il. From 1600 to 1700, 
Histoire d'un Naufrage sur la Coste d'Escosse, Syo, Lyon, 1610. 


864 
Given by Brunet—supplenrent—1209— Not seen, 


1615. 


1630, 
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N. D.C. Tooneel, Der Keyseren en Coningen van Christenryck 
Sedert Den onderganck van het Griecks Keyserdom. vervattende. 
Hare Beelteniscen afcomsten ende voornaemste daden. Ende’ 
also t'sommuer der Historie van meer dan 150 Jaren herwaerta, bii 
een vergadent. Nit de geloofs veerdigate Schriivers, door 
N. D.C. Tot Arnhem, bii Jan Jana, 1615. Folio, 865 


The part of the book devoted to a description of Scotland is small, 
pp. 152 (misprinted 146) to 154, and it consists mainly of marvels 
picked ont of Boece, Buchanan, ete, The anthor calls Perth (Preth he 
sometimes writes it) &. Jen, and he compares Edinburgh to Prague. 
Von Humboldt told me in 1856 that he placed the beautiful cities of 
the world in the following order -——(1) Constantinople as epen from the 
water, (2) ibe. filso a5 seen from the water, (3) Prague, &) Edinburgh, 
(5) Rio de Janeiro, There is very little evidence that N. D.C. 
visited Seotland or wrote regarding it from personal knowledge. He 
has some things of interest to say about Queen Mary, and he gives 

rtraite of her, of James V., of Francis I1., of Darnley, and of James 
v1 He gives portraits of so many kings as to lead to the book being 
spoken of aa the Book of Kings. 


- dohn Adamson, The Muse's Welcome to H. and M. Prince 


James at his happie return to His kingdom of Scotland, after 
yeares absence, digested secorling to the order of His Progress, 
Fol., Edin., 1618, 866 


Captain John Dymes. MS. <A briefe description of the Isle of 
Leweis .. . . wherein is contained the nature of the soyle, the 
munners of the people, the several fishings and theire seasons 
... agit was ordered hy certaine of the Lords of His Majesty's 
Privie Councell. This appears among the State papers—domestiec 
—Chas. 1, vol. 180, No. 97, It is printed in the appendix, p, 591, 
of W. ©, Mackenzie's History of the Outer Hebrides.—S8y 
Paisley, 1903. 567 
Tt is the account of a travel. Captain Dymes speaks of it as a 
“Journey,” and says he received his directions from Captain John 
wT Nein phat long account is given of St Mallunny’s Chapel in the 
norih of the iale, and of the superstitious practices which prevailed 
there till Candlemas of the year in which he wrote. Dymes also 
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163.3. 


1636. 


1641. 
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refers to the Pygmeys Island, about a mile from the Chapell of 
St Mallonny, and to the small eer on it—8 feet by 6 porate 
says thet he made a search for the bones of the Pigmies, and found 
some “which are soe little that my beliefe ia seurce bigg enough to 
thinke them to bee the bones of himane flesh,” 
William Harvey. 868 
Bee Robert Willie's Works of Hervey with Life, prepared for the 
Sydenham Society im 1647. Harvey accompanied Charles I. to 
Seotland in 1033, and again in 1439 (pp. xxvi-xxviii of Life), and 
he has left an account of a visit to the Bass Hock in Exercise the 
Eleventh of his work On (Generation (pp, 208-211 of Works), but he 
does mot appear to have left any record bearing on the customs 
ot the people, DSi Bae ances their buildings, or other such matters, 
Visit to the Bass probably took place during his first visit to 
Seotland in 1633, 2 F vasa ‘a 


Jamea Gordon, Opuseula Tria, Chronologieum, Historicum, 
Geographicum, Curis Tertiis novissime Instrata et aucta ab ipso 
auctore K.P. Jacobo Gordono Lesmoreo Aberdonensi Societatis 
Jesu Theologo, 12mo, Coloni Agrippin. 1636, 869 


The part deseriptive of Scotland is sho . 168-9, and the author 
indicates that he has drawn it pigs hen Boece Lesley, and 
Buchanan. There is little evidence that he travelled in Seotland 
for the ne de of obtaining information, but he was an Aberdonian, 
and probably had personal knowledge of the country, He says that 
Thule meant Iceland, In his list of Universities in Seotland he omits 
Glasgow. He gives Seotland 2 archbishops and 11 bhisho He 
or that mot ots ~ : the ier an wa (sic) remains, but that 
ere is & vestige of the name in that of the tow i , 
[Dunkeld] on the Tay, aimee ci 





A Scottish Journie, written by P. J. 870 


This is the endorsement of a MS, in the Bodleian Library described 
phar ate) oi sight : is printed in vol. ii, pp. 260-287 
of the cellany o e Scottish History Society, 1904, edited by 
oe Firth. ie ; z 

It is an account of a pleasure tour from Edinburgh to Glasgow and 
back, and is interesting from what it says abe Linlithgow and 
Hamilton. It is in verse, and im eeveral parte coarse, Lore 
Willoughbie was one of the tourists. 


1657-1670. James Fraser, Minister of the Parish of Wardlaw (now 


Kirkhill), Inverness, Triennial Travela, MS., now in the posses 
sion of Miss Hilda M. Paterson, of Birkwood, Banchory. 871 
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Mr F — ae iert Lapua Gey of Scotland, He usecl main-roada, 
not visiting outlying places, but giving descriptions of nearly all the 
plices he saw. After an absence of three yeare in E tani] and on 
the Continent, he returned to Seotland by sea from Gravesend to 
Inverness. | 






Manuscript printed in the Trans. Glasg. Arch. Soe., Ist series, 
vol. i. p. 38, from a transeription by Gabriel Neil, Alexander 
R [The rest of the surname is abraded}. Journal of a Soldier 
in the Earl of Eglinton’s Troop of Horse, 1689, 872 


The to-and-fro route may be thus indicated hy a list of places visited, 
more or leas, in order :—Ayr, G , Stirling, Dunblane, Muthil, 
oe, Damlarten, eeprom nveramy, Locheoil, Kilpatrick 

lampeie, Perth, Dunkeld, Glenlyon, Blair Athole, Linlithgow, Chirn- 
siile, Desc Hereiok Kelso, Haddington, Tranent, Ratho ‘Currie, 
Queensferry, Ki , Strathuniglo, St Andrews, Cupar Fife, Cupar 
Braemar, Perth, sting Hatin rors | striae 
lochy, Lochuarry, Perth, Stirling, Bathgate, Monkland, Linton, Peebles, 
Selkirk, ke », Jedburgh, Curliale, ete, 









1689-1699. The Lightning Columne, or Zea-Mirrour, containing the 


Northern, Eastern, and Western Navigation. Setting forth in 
divers neceseare Sea-Carde all the Ports, Rivers, Bayes, Roads, 
Depths, and Sands. Very curiously placed on its due Polus 
height furnished . .. . As also the situation of the Northernly 
Countries as Islands, the Strate Davids .... and Nova 
fembla. Adorneth with many Sea-Cards and Discoveries 

. Amsterdam, pr. by ©. Lootsman, Bookseller in the 
Lootanan upon the water, 1698. 

Toe Liaatyixe Cotomys, or Sea-Mirrour, contaighningh the 
Sea-Consts of the Western Navigation... . 1699. 

Licutiye Covow of the Midland Sen ..... from the 
narrowest of the Streat unto Alexandrette in the Levant . . . . 
1689. 873 

The book, he folio, contains 64 folding charts and namerons 
cutain the text, ‘There are two engraved titles, 

In the chart of the East Coast of Scotland, Edenburgh is shown on 
a wide river; Dict =e aes close to Seeton, and J, Heinshieff still 


further east ; while Monros anil Aberdin are on estuaries nearly aa 
large as the Firth of Forth, The spelling of the names of places is 
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1705. 


Lid. 


1750, 
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often unusual, curions, and interesti img. The varied spelling of the 
SaLITLe pie the title-pages is also interesting. Some of the de- 
acriptions of the places mentioned indicate that ey had been visited, 
The book is said to have been compiled by Henry Doncker, Caspa 
Lootsman, and Henry Goos, There is an indication that it was first 
printed in 1680—perhaps in Dutch. 


TTI. From 1700 to 1750. 


Joseph Taylor, A Journey to Edenborough in Scotland, by 
Joseph Taylor, late of the Inner Temple, Esq. Now firat printed 
from the Original Manuseript, With Notes hy William Cowan. 
Svo, Edinh., 1903, 874 

Abusive of Srotland. J.T, can searcely be said to have visited any 
seat but Edinburgh ; he entered Scotland by Berwick and left hy 
Carlisle ; and was accompanied by Mr Harrison and Mr Sloman. 
Nothing is Enown of them. 


James Hart—Journal of, 875 


Privately printed, 4to, Edin., 1832, Principal Lee being the editor. 
Hart was one of the Commissioners from the Church of Scotland to 
congratulate George I. on his accession, He went south by Kelso, and 
returned by Moffat, The account ie curious in details. * 

A.J. Bricknell, Oxford to Edinburgh and hack in 1737. In 
the Antig. N.S. 33: 807 (1897), 876 


IV. From 1750 to 1800. 


[John Campbell.] Account of the White-Herring-Fishery in 
Seotland, carried on in the Island of Zetland by the Dutch, con- 
taining the Method they use in catching the Herrings, Account 
of their Way of Curing ete., and a Deseription of the Island, by 
a Gentleman who resided five years on the Island. 8vo, Lond., 
1750, att 

Attributed to John Campbell, LL.D, It may be regarded as an 


account of travel, It is at least a narrative by a visitor who spent 
five years in the place, It waa teprinted in Edinburgh in 1886, 


L773. 


1780. 


1780. 
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Captain John Barlow, MS. (Additional MS8S., 35891 British 
Museum.) Printed in the Appendix to W. C. Mackenzie's 
History of the Outer Hebrides, Svo, Paisley, 1903, Letters from 
the Hebrides, dated 30th June 1753, 9th October 1753, and 
Summer 1753. 878 
These letters conatitute an account of travel, and they contain much 
topographical and other matter, 
Brieven . . . . uyt Noord-Schotland . . . . behelzende een 
hericht omtrent de Hooglanden ; de costuymen en levenawire der 
Berg-schotten ; een beschriving der hoofstad van Noord-Schotland, 
enz, 2 vols., 8vo, Haarlem, 1758. With 4 plates. 879 


Constantine John Phipps. A Voyage towards the North Pole 
im 1773, undertaken by H.M.’s Command. 4to, Lond., 1774. 
880 


Contains a reference to Shetland, visited on the way north, Not 
I portant. 


Uno Von Troil Letters on Iceland, ete, vo, Lond., 1780. 881 


Given alsoin Pinkerton's Colfeetion, vol. i. References to Staffa, 
etc., visited on the way northi. 


Thomas Ford Hil. “An Exeursion of some months in the 
Highlands in the summer of 1780," in quest of material relating 
to the Controversy about Ossian, BE2 


Mr Hill says that he himeeli * scarcely understood six words” of the 
Erse IAN GUY, and this greatly impairs the value of the outcome of his 
hia He visited muy pie ins Dunkeld, Athol, Taymouth, 

almaly, Inverera, Loch Lomond, Dumbarton, Glasgow, Hamilton, 
Lanark, Linhthgow, Stirling, Forfar, Brechyn, Stonehaven, Aberdeen, 
Strathspey, Elgin, Inverness, Fort Augustus, Fort William, Tiendrum, 
Glen-Ca, thern, Dunblane, Alloa, Edinburgh, Loch Etive, Oban, 
M Teolmkill, Morvan, andl Loch Awe. e thus travelled very 
widely, but his narrative contains scarcely anything that does not 
relate to the Ossian Controversy. He made three tours apparently 
during.ome vear. In all hia wanderings he never met with a copy of 
Macpherson’s Ossian, The print contams many copies of Gaelic’ verse 
collected by Mr Hill, It is a reprint, pp. 34, from the Gentlanun's 
Magazine, 1782-3. Hill died in 1795, He wrote Ancient Ere 
Poema, Svo, Lond, 1784. 
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1785 crea. John Knox. Remarks on a short Tour of Scotland, 


comprehending the Southern Division of that Kingdom and a 
considerable portion of the Highlanda, 883 


In vol. ii. p. 556 of the Sr] edition of Knox's Fiew of the Brituh 
Hvipire, more especially Scotland. Svo, Lond., 1785, 


785. V. Lunardi. An Account of Five Aerial Voyages in Scotland 


...+ §8vo, Lond., 1786, g83* 


Full of matters relating to Manners and Customs, Topography, 
Families, etc. Not given in Lowniles, Watt, or Allibone, 


1791-2, MS. ga4 


This travel, thongh partly made in one year and partly in another, 
may be reganrder we Oe ee 5 Bos pitings over the counties it 
Dumfries, Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Midlothian, Dumbarton, Argyll, 
Stirling, Perth, Forfar, Fite, Kinross, Clackmannan, Aberdeun, Moray, 
Inverness and Ross, and over a part of the Lake Country of Cumber- 
land. Most of the journeyings were on horseback. The miles 
travelled were 2087. The character of 81 inns is given, a: etcellent in 
regard to 4, as good in regard to 36, as poor in regard to 23, and as 
tcretehed in regard to 18, The account of the travel occupies 308 
closely written octavo pages. 

The traveller's attention was mainly given to beauties of scenery, 
and this he describes effectively. The Kinds of scenery were to him 
either gmificent, benutiful, or meted. Stupendous fantastic 
mountains,” “lofty rocky ridges andl crags,” he admired, but much Jess 
enthusiastically than “lakes with wooded isles.” “soft olothed 
acelivities,” “green banks and heathy ridges,” and “winding wooded 
Vales.* Very much of the narrative is occupied with well-worded 
descriptions of scenery, There are no incidents, and very few objects 
are specially noticed, Verses oneur now and then—some a ype Ely 
by the traveller limeelf, as for instance an Address to a Whimpering 
Rill by ite Parent Water (p, 86), an Ode to Hygeia (p. 72), a Sonnet to 
the Genius of Renlomond (p. 173), anil Adieu to the Vy, eye of Breodal- 
bane (p. 280) ; but he also gives some verses which he saw “on a window 
at Tyndrum,” and the lines which were written by Burns on the 
window of the Curron Inn, He refers to the “y le ash” in the 
churchyard of Bonhill, said to be the largest in Europe, and to the 
larch at Dunkeld, which was “planted out" from the greenhouse in 
1741, and in 1791 measured 94 feet in girth at 4 feet from the ground. 
He describes what he calls “the picturesque huta” at Coreburel, 
(Argyl), and says that they are formed in the following manner : ie 

spot is enclosed with poles stuck inte the ground, and fresh turf is 
built around the poles to the height of six feet, A roof with a gentle 
slope is put on this wall and covered with grassy turf, and as care is 
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taken to lay the sod outwards, the whole building when finished, exce 
the door and window, I+ oovered with verdure, and seems to be a ae 
dug into a grassy knoll, When the gross continues to grow, these huts 
are said to be moet beautiful and picturesque, but, such is the con- 
nection between beanty and deformity, to be the ngliest of hovels when 
it faila, At Portmoak he saw the readence and bunal-place of Michael 
Bruce, the poet. He says that im the Portmonk eas yard he saw no 
monument that could be ong ie Bruce's family, except a plain stone on 
which was inscribed “1767 J.B. C.M.” He saw the cottage in which 
Bruce expired, and in whieh his mother still resided, and says it had 
no reemblance to the house deseribed in the Mirror, anc wonders how 
“such wretcheiness could have produced a mind so refined.” With 
reference to the jee, eee stone, raised a little from the ground, 
which was pointed out to him as being over the grave of St Margaret, 
he says that at the corners of the stone are four circular hollows, in 
which were placed the candles said to have been, at one time, burned 
night and day «onthe tomb, He says that the most remarkable thing 
about the Cambuskenneth buildings is “a rownd aperture, four feet in 
diameter, in the floor of the uper or root of the lower apartment.” 
On one thing that came uniler his observation he dwells at much 
greater length than on any other, namely, an inexplicable sound which 
occurs in a chapel on the site of the south aisle of the Paisley 
Abbey, He thus refers to it:—“On the site of the south aisle, a 
edecessor of the Murquis of Abercorn erected at the Reformation a 
urial-place for his family, Tt is a little oblong chapel, with a lofty 
and arched roof, and a floor flagged with stone, beneath which is the 
vault where the remams of the Abercorn family are deposited, This 
chapel communicates, by a «mall aperture in the commen wall, with 
the garret of a house, which very probably waa built at the same era, 
and the construction of the chapel and adjoining garret is anch as to 
ee 4 most extraordinary phenomenon in sound ; for on shutting the 


of the chapel a noise is heard overhead, by those who are within 


the walls, resembling, and lowl as, near thunder, and on sound 

musical notes in slow series, each note is so frequently and so loudly 

repeated as to produce a very singular kind of harmony. No satis- 
account Of this phenomenon has ever been given." 


The traveller spells Ailsa, Jalesny. 


The manuscript, bound in rel imeroceo, was in Whyte-Melville's 


library, and is now in my possession. It is apparently written by 
one whose initials were 6. 3., and whose home was at Northhar, in the 
parish of Inehinnan, It is posible, therefore, that he was a member 
af the Semple family. 


1796-8, G. M. Woodward, Eecentric Excursions. With more than 


100 coloured plates. 4to, Lond., 1796-8. 885 
Another edition, 4to, Lond. 1807, and another, 4to, Lond., 1416. 


Part of the book relates to Scotland, and has curious plates, It is a 


rare anid costly book. 
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1797. Latoenaye, De, Promenade d'un Francais dans L’Irlande. 8vo, 
Dublin, 1797. 885* 


Contains a chapter, pp, 255-278, entitled “ Petite Visite i FEeoase,” 
This ie a second visit uw Se it Lame hy Latocnaye. See No, 229. 


V. From 1800 to 1850. 
1800. A Jowmey to the Western Islanls of Scotland. Vignette title, 
Bvo, Alnwick, 1800. 886 
1801-2 circa. Travels of Viator in Scotland. 887 
James Anderson's Recreations in Agriculture, Natural Hi tee 


and Miseellaneous Literature. Vol. 1801, p. 475. Vol. VL. 
pp. 101-116, 211-224, 962-278, 460-176. 


1802. [Rev. David Brown.] Voyage to the Western Highlands. A 
Tour in Scotland in 1802. By D. B., Crailing. 885 
In the Scothah Antiquary tor July 1302, 
1802, F—k R—w. Account of a Pedestrian Journey in 1802. 889 
In the North Erituh Magasine and Review for 1 i. p. 91. 
The traveller proceeded from Edinburgh to Guiantloney 3 it 


Dunkeld, Blair in Athole, Rumbling eee lee Tumiblety, Stirling, 
Allon, Culrosa, Dunfermline, and back to Edinburgh. 


L805. A. 5S, Topographical Account of some parte of the Weat Coast of 


In the North British Magazine ond Review for 1 i. pp. 43- 
48 and 81-84. Tour from Greenock to Skye, “ged ga os 


1803-4. Notice deseriptive sur l'Angleterre, PEcosse, et I'Irlande, 
3 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1503-4, 891 
1804. P. N. Tour through Orkney and Shetland. Ao2 


Scots Magesine, Begun in November 1804, and finished in August 
1805, 
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1804. Memorandums of a Pedestrian Tour in some of the Southern 


Counties of Scotland. 893 
In the North British Magazine and Review for 1804, part ii, pp, 194- 
206, 263-272, and 350-263. 


The traveller visited Dalkeith, Peebles, St Mary's Loch, Selkirk, 
Melrose, Keleo, Edam, ete. 


1805. Journal of an Excursion in the Counties of Stirling, Perth, and 
Kinross, 894 
Appears in the Scots Magazine for Sept., Oct., and Nov, 1505, 


L807. John Fleming, Bathgate, Remarks made on a Tour to Arran 
during May and June 1807. 895 


This account of a Travel in Scotland appeared in the Scots Magazine, 
vol. lxix. (1807), pp. 729-33, 821-25, 897-000, and vol. hex. (1806), 
pp. 19-23, $5-9. 


1809 cirea. Gleanings of o Wanderer in various parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. S8vo (Richard Phillips), Lond., 1809, 896 


1810, George Skene Keith, D.D. Short Account of two Journies under- 
taken with a view to ascertain the Elevation of the Principal 
Mountains in the Division of Marr. 897 


Appeara in George Skene Keith's (General Fiew of the Agriculture oj 
Aberdeenshire. 8vo, Aber., 1811, p, 641. : u 


1810-1814. Journal of Itinerating Exertions in some of the more 
destitute parte of Scotland. Svo, Edinb, 1814. 898 


This is an account of peripatetic “efforts to promote the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ,” and consiate of little more than the record of where 
sermons were preached, whether in Gaelic or English, what the size 
of the andienee was, and what was fail to or by persons on religious 

Mr Sinclair and Mr Gibson were set apart for the work, and the 

ournals were written by them. The book is in 5 page each part 
referring to o separate year. In the seeond Introduction we are told 
that about 35 years ago there was no carriage road in Islay, and not 
more than 2 or 3 carta, and thot in 1811 there were 90 miles of 
carriage row! an from 00 to 600 carta, At page 12 of the 1811 
Journal there ia a note about Corvyrekin, and throughout there is 


all 


- 
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much about the want of education, In the Introduction of the 1812 
Journal reference ts male to the large number of churches and chapels 
that at one time existed] in the Hebridean Islands, 12 in Harris and 
15in Coll andl Tiree. The elders of the church are called seniores, 
Smallpox waa often encounterel, The old name of Tiree is given as 
Rioghachd bharrthoun, that is, the Kingdom rising from the Waves. 


1811, John Wallis. Your through the United Kingdom of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, 1811, 899 

Not seen. 
1816, Alexander Campbell. One of the David Laing MSS. now in 
the Edinburgh University Library. 900 


It is entitled :—Notes of my third Journey to the Borders [lst 1796 
and 2ud 1811), It was begun on the 8th October and ended on 31st 
October 1816. [tis principally devoted to notices of Border pipers 
of the 18th century, and includes an account of the celebrated James 
Allan, the Northumberland piper, Campbell visited Peebles, forded 
the Tweed to Horshurgh Castle, met William Laidlaw and James Nicol 
at Traquair, and James Hoge at Yarrow, went with the lastto St Mary's 
Loch and Ettrick, where he made a aketeh of the cottage in which 
Hogg was born. He visited Selkirk, Scott at Abbotsford, Scott of : 
Maxpopple, Scott of Mandilaw, Shortreed at Jedburgh Lady Grace J 
Douglas at Cavers, and but for an attack of gout would Paine gone on : 
to Liddesdale, instead of which he went on to Hawick, taking thence 
the coach to Edinburgh, which he reached at 6 Ast. on Thursday the 
Slat October. 

The notes are made up of references to persons rather than 
lneuhities. | 

A part of the Journal is given in the Additional MMlustretions by 
David Laing to Stenhouse's Lyric Postry and Music of Scotland, 1853, 
pp. 878-380, 


1816. Alexander Camphell. Journal of a Tour in the Seottish Border - 

in 1816. 901 

Read by Janes Sinton at a meeting of the Hawick Archwological 

Society, 16th February 1904, Only 35 copies printed separately. 

tivinal MS. inthe David Laing Collection of MSS. in the E linburgh 
University Library, 





1817, MSS, of 57 closely and well-written large 8vo pages. No name 
of author, and only once a date—l Nov. 1817. Terminates 
abruptly. The writer, an educated man, but travelling asa beggar, 
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and sleeping often in barns, hay-lofts, cart-sheds, and eommon 
loilging-houses. Begging for food and clothes, His purse often 
nearly empty—says once that all he had was a shilling and some 
pence, Occupied himself with sketching in black and white and 
water colours. Sketehed poorly, judging from the examples in 
the narrative. Writes fairly good English. Very appreciative 
of fine scenery, Describes minutely the towns of Dundee and 
St Andrews, Troubled with occultism, eccentric, or of dis- 
ordered mind. Heard voices, and got mysterious directions as to 
his route and other things. Begins with the Trosachs, and proes 
on by Dunkeld to Dundee and St Andrews. Speaks of travelling 
in England, and seems to have bean on fhe row? for two years. 
fs probably a Londoner, Here and there small portions of the 
narrative in shorthand. Calls a market cross a market pole. 
Saw only one civilian dressed in a kilt, Now and then, but net 
often, is a little coarse, MS, in the keeping of Dr Mungle, 
Kinross, Not of interest or value, Said to have been found early 
in 1818 by a workman engaged in repairing the Lodge wt 
Ayton House, Abernethy, Perthshire, 902 


1820. Tour in the Highlands of Scotland. Monthly Review, vol. xviii, 
p. 590. 903 


1822. A complete historical necount of the Visit of His Majesty King 
George the Fourth to his Kingdom of Scotland, August 1823, 
with a full detail of all interesting cireumstances connected with 
the visit. To which is added an Appendix containing notices of 
the Highland Clans, ete. ete, 12mo, pp. 216, Edin, 1822. 904 


A portrait of George IV, taken from Brighty’s portrait, js piven as 
a frontispiece ; not the same book as No, 379. 





1822. M.S., R. T. W. Taylor, Tour in Scotland. Acquired by me 
from Joseph Davis, Librarian of the Free Reference Library, 
Bath. A volume in leather, small &vo, 140 folios. 905 

VOL, XXXIX. ao 











1822. 


18272, 
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R.'T. W. Taylor travelled with his father. He wae ao member of 
the University of Oxford. About the Hunterian Museum in 
he writes:—"A ticket of admission cost 23, nnless the visitor lea 
member of the University of Oxford uF veld the alta when he aa tee Pio] 
during the hours it is open. I had but when 
I entered my name in the Strangers Ecce oo a en wr of the 
University of Oxford, the porter immediately returned the money." 
rnard’s Well he says : —* The charge for asa of water 
is cere penny. ‘Spitting on the ore spot is considered profanation, 
and a fine of sixpence is i Wpon these who are maine of such a 
breach of decorum.” Rauf he, he says, was handed round in church at 
Gaelic service at Iuverary; and the next evening, under a 
dancing-master, who comes no more than once in two vears, 
he saw the lads and Inssies tri opin together, Some joined in 
the faviurite nationnl dance, and some were lea y the more 
fashionable quacdrille, He went to “New Lanark,” ta the Trosache, 
ete. He hada breakdown on the Glasgow stenmboat on the Clyde. 
The onstoms of the New Year's Day are described, 








Visit of George IV, to Seotland, Blackiwood's Magazine for 
Sept, 1822, 306 


[Robert Mudie,] Account of Visit of George IV. to Scotland. 
Plates and plan, 1822. Entered anonymously as No, 379. 907 


1324 and 1828. Mrs Hughes (of Uffington). Letters and Recollections 


1835, 


of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Horace Hutchinson, 8vo, Land., 
1905, 908 


Contains accounts of two tours throngh Seotland and two visits to 
Abbotsford. The travel was somewhat extensive, and the account is 
very interesting. The narrative is in the form ‘of a diary, and the 
entrics are full. 


- Fragments containing » Voyage from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, 


Aberdeen, 1825. 909 


. D, A Visit to Annan and Gretna Green in 1825, Ediniwrgh 


Magazine anit Literary Miseellany for Jan, 1826, pp. 39-43. 
910 


Three Days’ Walk in the Highlands. London Magazine, vol. xv. 
pp 542. $11 








1s327. 


1528. 


1830, 


1832. 
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John Watt. Poems in the Scottish Dialect. Svo, Fadlin., 1827. 
912 


The first poem ts called Journey to Edinhorgh, bot there is very 
little in it that can be called topography, 


Alex. Lame. The Donian Tourist. Aberdeen, 1828, 913 


Marquis de Custine, Mcmoires et voyages, ou lettres ¢erites a 
diverses dpoques pendant des courses an Suisee, en Calabre, en 
Angleterre, en Eeosse. 2nd edition. 2 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1830, 

$14 


W. Etty, RSA. MS, Letter to Thomas Hamilton, Architect, 
(27th Dec. 1832), now in my possession. 915 


Tt begins with referring to differences of opinion that had arisen us 
to the placing of his large pictures in the Academy, and it then goes 
om to give an account of a journey from Edinburgh to Glasgow by 
coach, by steam-packet down the Clyde to Dumbarton, thence by 
coach to Loch Lomond, and to the top of the loch by steamboa 
which was reached ina Lighter. The scenery of the loch is deseribed, 
The return to Gla waa by steamer. Thence he went to Lanark 
and saw the Pallaof Clyde. Afterwards he journeyed home, visiting 
on his way the Lakes of Cumberland and Weatmoreland, | 

There is nothing remarkable in Etty’s ahort seccount of his little 
travel, birt all he says of it is prettily ead. 


William Dobie, of Grangevale, Beith, MSS. Fragments of 
Perambulations in Kintyre in the summer of 1833. 916 


A manuscript bequeathed by MrJohn Sheddon Dobie to the library 
of the Society of Antijuaries of Scotland in 1903, Small folio, 
pp. 172, exclusive of map and full-page drawings. | 

It is a neatly written account of travel over a limited district of 
Scotland by on accurate observer, and his record is full of interest: 
Perhaps there is too much flowery wordiness in it, but thie is more 
than compensated by solid observation. Tombstones, not always very 
old, received much attention from the traveller, and he gives many of 
the res! eine in full—thna doing for a small portion Tire 
what rew Jerviee did for the north-east of 5 i, But he also 
describes old sculptured grave-slabs of the West Highland Celtic kind 
and fragmenta of old Celtic crosses; gives details of the condition 
of many old ruined chapela,and describes with care and fulness the 
old Castles of Saddel and Skipness. His book is illustrated by 
cleverly executed drawings, which are nmumerons, 
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He segan his travels on the 10th of June, and ended them on the 
18th July, 1832. 

He gives a drawing of a curious carved stone at the Well of 
St Kieran; speaks of vitrified forts at Curradale and Dunskeig ; 
refers to circular duns at Rainachan and Dhmskeig; describes a 
eelid stone coffin at Kilhouslan: saw a wattled partition in a 
house at the Southend ; speaks of disused salt-pans at Mahairnnish ; 
found more than one epitaph on tombstones in Gaelic, which he 
gives; came across gravestones, of no great age, with emblems on 

hem of the oceupationsa of those buried below, sueh as the plough, 
the anyil and hammer, ete.: fell in with the following motioes on 
tom betones :—" By hammer and anvil all things stand,” and “ Suecess 
to the plough"; gives an account of St Coivin'’s way of divorcing ; 
tells that WiHler from Barbree’s Well was at one Lime sent to Glasgow 7 
says that the Aeliefe at Campbelltown bury their dead in a cemetery 
apart; ete, 


833-4. Grant Thorburn, Seedaman, New York, Maen and Manners : 


L838. 


1840. 


1840. 


or, a Bone to Gnaw for the Trollopes, Fidlers, ete, Being notes 
from a journal on sea and on land in 1833-34. 12mo, Glasgow, 
1836. 917 

In Seotland, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, se iaw Ww 
were Visited ; and buildings, institutions, etc, in them are described 
aus ae ane customs, manners, ete., hut not by a person well qualified 
for the : 


Sporting Ramble m Scotland. Bentley, vol. iii. p, 137, 918 


Ann Walker. Dr Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh in 1840, His 
introduction to the Religions World, so ealled; or a series of 
Dialogues illustrative of the ways, manners, and conversational 
powers of Ladies engaged in active duties of benevolence, To 
which is added a second edition of Mrs Bountiful, or Edinburgh 
Charities, 8vo, Edinb, 1841. 919 

This book ts inserted in the list with much hesitation, It is not an 
account of any real visit, It is an imagined visit, There is no 


cleverness in the book, nor any instruction. No charitable institu- 
tion in Edinburgh is described in a way which can be of any use. 


William Howitt. Visits to Remarkable Places, ete. 2 vols, 
Syo, Lond., 1840, 920 


L841, 
1842, 


‘1842, 


L842. 
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Vol. i, p. 51. ‘isit ta Field of Culloden. 
Vol. ip. 415, Visit to Kilmorack. 

Vol. ii p. 472. Visit to Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Vol. ii, p, 505, A Stroll along the Borders, 
Vol. ii. p. 554. Visit to Hermitage Castle. 


Eight Tours in Scotland. Outlines, 921 
Andrew Park. The Royal Visit to Seotland. Portraits and 
engravings. 12mo, (rlasg. [1842]. 922 
James Howie. The (Jueen in Scotland: a descriptive Poem, 
l2me, Edinh., 1842, 923 
James Buist, National Reeord of the Visit of Queen Victoria to 


Scotland m Sept. 1842, ete. Svo, Perth, 1842, 924 


- Miss FE. Allen, Lowthertown. The Beauties of the Border; being 


a description ef the principal Gentlemen's Seats in Cumberland, 
Annandale, Nithsdale, Galloway, and Ayrshire, 12mo, pp. 104, 
Annan, 1546, 920 


The deseriptions are the outcome of travel, which too frequently led 
to the making of verse. 


1846-1878, Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. Nos. 


Le47. 


vii, vili., ix., x. xii, xiii, and xiv. 1902-1905. 8vo, Edin. 


These notes contain interesting accounts of many of the botanical 
excursions by Professor J. Hutton Balfour and his students, 1846 to 
1878, and also of excursions by Mr John Mackay and Mr George Don, 
both principal gardeners of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
In +o far as regards Professor J, H, Balfour's excursions, there is a 
useful mdex of places in No, 10, But all the accounts relate almost 
exclusively to Botany, and have scarcely a reference to anything else, 
which they might be expectel to have, as the travellers were ohservi 
and cultured persons, As they are called Accounts of Recursion. 
have inserted them in this List, but not without some hesitation. It 
will be observed that the notes are published long after the exeursions 
were made, 


Sylvan's Pictorial Handbook to the Clyde, and Watering-places 
in the Vicinity. .A Visit to the Isle of Arran and Ayr, A Day 

















1844, 


L848. 


1848, 


1849. 


1850. 


18535, 
1854. 
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on Loch Lomond, ete. With maps, and upwards of 50 illustra- 
tions by Thomas and Edward Gilks. Sm. 8vo, Lond, 1847. 927 


Sylvan’s Pictorial Handbook to the Scenery of the Caledonian 
Canal, the Isle of Statfa, ete. With map, and upwards of 50 
illustrations from original sketches by Thomas and Edward 
Gilks, Sm. Svo, Lond., 1845. 928 


Sylvan's Pictorial Handbook to Coila or the Land of Burns, With 
portrait, and numerous illustrations hy Thomas and Edward 
Gilks. Sm. &vo, Loni, cirea 1848, 929 


William Wallace Fyfe. Letters from the Wells, A Visit to 
Moffat, ite Spas and Neighbourhood. 1l2mo, Edin., 1848. 930 


Ellen M, Reade, Tour in Seotland and the Highlands in 1849, 

through Edinburgh, the Borders, Perthshire, ete. With two 

pencil sketehes, 24th July, Edinburgh, 1849, 931 
Still in manuseript. Not seen, Present possessor not known. 


David Millar. The Tay: a Poem, 8vo, pp, 386, Perth, 
T do not know any book written in verse which can more correctly 
be called An aeronet of trovel, The author starts with the Tay in 
its Highland birthplace, and he most Joves it there, but still is 
Sassenachs ape to be glad that there “no Gaelic mars the sky- 
lark strain.” He follows the river from Killin to Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, 
Perth, Newburgh, and Dundee, dewihing many places of interest as 
he passes them, At the end of eich of the five contes there are neeful 
epcerapiiont notes in prove, There is nnfortunately no index to the 
ook 


VL From 1850 to 1900, 


Rambles in the British Isles. 16mo, Lond. [1853]. 933 


George Johnston. Our Visit to Holy Island in May 1854. Pro- 
ceedings Berwickehire Nat, Hist, Soe,, 1873-5, pp. 27-52, 984 


» The Traveller's (suide through Scotland and its Islands. 935 








1857. 


1858. 


1560 


1860, 


1861. 


1861. 
1862. 


1862. 
1863. 


1564, 
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[Rev. O. Preseott Hiller.) English and Seotch Sketches, By 
an American. 8vo, Lond., 1857, 936 
In the Scottish portion the chapters are headed :—The apa 


Wallace's Tree ; Tannahill's Hole ; Wilson, the Ornithologist; The 
Land of Burns; A Da taste ‘through’ the Hi lands ; Melrose 


‘Abbey by Moanlight: lection ; Vieit to Jeffrey. 
Angling Saunter in Sutherland, BSlachwoud's Mugasine, vol, 
Ixxxy, p. 81, 937 


cirea. [William Keddie.] Staffa and Iona described and illus 
trated. With notices of the principal objects on the route from 
Port Crinan to Oban and on the Sound of Mull. 12mo, Glasgow, 


s.b, (Circa 1860.) 938 
Three Weeks’ Loafing in Arran. Maenl, Mag., vel. ti, p. 496, 

939 
Jumes A. H. Murray, A Week among the Antiquities of Orkney. 
Svo, Hawick, 1861, 940 


Tourist in the Hebrides. Leisure Howr, vol, ix. p, G45, $4] 


A. Smith, Rambling in the Hebrides. Temple Bar, vol. iv. 

p. #81, 942 

Tour in Svotland. 'ewple Bar, vol. v. p. 140. 943 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. Our Old Home, 12mo, Boston, 1863, 
Contains a charming paper on The Haunts of Burns, 

John Brown. Minchmoor, 8vo, Edin., 1864, 945 


This may 7 erhaps le regarded as an account of travel, Woodeut 
of Traquair House on title-page. 


Notes of a Trip in the Highlands of Scotland. Chamders's Journ., 
vol. xli. p, 654, 946 
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LS65. 


L865 


L865, 
1865. 


1866. 
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J. Leitch. Three Weeks in Skye. St James’ Mayezine, vol. xv. 


p. 495, and vol. xvi. p. 78. 947 
eirea. J. Leitch, Across Ross-shire, S# James’ Mayazine, xvii. 
$16, 340, and xviii. 43. 948 
A Stroll to Cairnie, Keith, 1865, 949 


- Holiday on the Border. Vietorin Magazine, val. +, p. 49, 950 


W. Chambers, My Holiday on the Coast of Scotland and Isle of 
Man, Chambers’s Jowrnal, vol, xiii, pp. 593, 612, 632, and xliv. 
pp. 661, 619. 951 


1867-8. Heinrich Brockliaus. Reisetagebueh aus den Jahren 1867 und 


L568. 


1368. 


1869. 


L870, 


1871, 


1872. 


1868. 2 vols., §vo, Leipzig, 1873, 952 


VoL 1. pp. 141-205 contain accounts of visite to Edinburgh, Alloa, 
Perth, Errol, Ballater, Braemar, Dundee, Inverness, Oban, Tarbet, 
Callander, and Glasgow ; and vol. ii, pp, 294-316 contain accounts of 
visita to Edinburgh, Granton, Lerwick, K irkwall, Stromness, Wick, 
and Forres, | 
Weather-bound in Shetland. Lerwick ria Aberdeen. Standard 
newspaper, Jud Sept, 1868, 953 


M. W.R. Onur Jaunt to Gight, [Aberdeen] 1868-9, 904 


Hugh Maemitlin. Holidays on High Lands; or, Rambles and 
Incidents in search of Alpine Plants, Bvo, Lond., 1869, 2nd 
edition, L373, 955 


Epsom E. Middleton. The Cruise of The Kate, a single-handed 
Voyage in # Yacht round England to Leith. T[lustrated. SyO, 
Lend, 1870), 956 


Rambles in Edinburgh, raser's Magazine, vol. Ixxxiy. p. 458. 
957 
Visit to Abbotsford. rnple Bar, vol, x1, p. 329, 958 


L&T. 


lé73. 


L873. 


— oa ae i? — = ——— ~~ 
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Charles A. Cooper, Editor of the Seofeman, A Find in Fife. 959 
_ Reprint from the Scotsman of 14th Angust 1873, The “ind” wna 
Sie. 

Cruise in Waters of Seotland. Once a Week, vols xxviii. 
p. 404, 960 

D. Croal. Sketches of East-Lothian. &vo, Haddington, 1873. 

961 


Contains A Jirive to Louder, andl aeeounts of excursions to various 
other places in the country, 


4, James Clement Moffat. Songand Scenery ; or, 1 Summer Ramble 


In Seotland. L2mo, New York, 1874. 962 


L874. Francis Francis. By Lake and River. An Angler's Rambles in 
the North of England and Seotland, 8vo, Lond., 1874. 963 
I8c6. John Miller Gray, Notes of Holidays in Arran. $64 


1876. 


1876. 


The Notes first appeared in the Koeinhurgh Cowront of 17th Augnet 
[s76, and they are reprinted in the Memoir and Remains of Gray, 
pp. 125-131 of vol, ti, (8vo, Edinb. 1895), They are an account of 
two ascents of Gonatfell to see the sun rise and the sun set, and are with 
sone difficulty regarded as an account of travel in Arran. 


E. Yates. Holiday Tour in Seotland. Temple Har, vol. xviii. 
p. 414, 965 
Trip to Shetland. Chambers’s Journal, xxxi, $7, 124,. 137 
(1876). 966 


. Tour in the Highlands. All the Fear Round, vol. 1. pp, 13 0 


276. 967 


Rev, John H, Thomson, Eagleshom, The Martyr Graves of 
Scotland: being the Travels of a Country Minister in his own 
Country. Second series, Svo, Edinh., 1877, 968 


Contains accounts of visits to thirty-five graves. The first series, 
No, 696, contains accounts of visits to twenty-two graves. Illustrated. 
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187%. 


1880. 
1880, 
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Rambles round Kilmarnoek, with an account of the Burns 
Monument Inauguration, ly A. R. Adamson. 8vo, 1879, 969 


Visit to Fyvie and Gight. Banffshire Field Club. 970 
[B. Gillies] A Border Raid, personally and topographically 


conducted ; being Notes of a Pedestrian Excursion to Tweedamuir, 
Annandale, Eskdalemuir, and Liddesdale. Svo, Aberdeen, 1880, 
pp. 35. Hermitage Castle as frontispiece. 971 


1880 cirea. Colonel John Robertson, Ind © Sevt. 8yo, Lond. 


L883. 


Lesa, 


1884, 
LaR4. 


1885. 


ND. 972 
It is diffienlt to justify the inelusion of this book among travels in 
Scotland, but I find it is spoken of as a tour, and I therefore give it 


a place in the List. It is a product of the imagination, and nearly 


altogether, I think, without value in any respect, but certainly of no 

Value asa source of topographical information. The meaning of the 
title I have not discovered, nor do I know whether the name of the 
author as given is a real nace, 


Notes of a Wanderer in Skye. Ympla Bor, vol. Ixix, p. 75, 
973 


P. Q. Keegan, Visit to Orkney and Shetland. Colburn New 
Moathiy Magazine, elxxi., 401. 974 


Rambles on the Banks of the Ayr. By Rah the Rambler. 975 


Louis Wiesener, Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 8vo, pp. 73, Paria, 1886. 
976 
M. Wiesener came to Scotland to examine the Stair Papers in con- 
nection with an historical work which he was then enpaged in fine 2 in 
He was for some time at Oxenfoord Castle, and he visited Edinburgh, 
Glasguw, Loch Leven, Stirling, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Galashiels 
Melrose, and Albotstord. 
Excursion to Langholm Lodge and Canobie, ete,, in 1885, Bvo, 
pp. 40. 977 


Printed by the Scottish Arboricultural Society, 








1885. 


1885. 


1586, 


las7. 


LBS 7. 


1887. 
1888, 


1888, 


L388. 
1888. 


1888. 


1889. 
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Loch Skene and the Ettrick Forest: an Angler's Mountain 
Hamble, 4».D,, §.a. 978 


R. P. B, Frost. Visit toSkye. Today, vol. iii, p. 11. 979 


Cairngorm Wanderings from the Shelter Stone, Aberdeen free 
Press, 13th Aug., 2nd, 9th, 15th, 21st Sept, 1886. 980 


‘Twixt Spey anid Dee. Northern Figaro (Aberdeen), 20th, 
7th Aug. 3rl, 10th, 17th Sept, 24th, Ist and Sth Oct., 


1887, 981 
A Nest Hunt among the Grampians. (rood Words for May 1887. 
Exeursion to Banif, Aberdeen Philosophical Society. 983 
Mary King Waddington. Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. Llus- 
trated. Svo, Lond, 1903. 984 

Contains an aceount of a visit to the North of Scotland im August 
TRaS, | . 


James Mackintosh Gow. Holiday Notes in Cowal, Argyllshire, 
ami in Arran, 1888. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquartes of 


Seatland, xxiii. p. 107. 985 
Camastronary: a Skye Trip, Aberdeen, 1888, 986 
Excursion to Teviotdale, Svo, pp, 25, 987 


Printed by the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, 
Pilgrimage to Iona, Cornhill! Magazine, vol, lviii. p. 122. 
988 
James Mackintosh Gow. Holiday Notes in Athole, Perthshire, 
IS89. Proceedings of the Society of Antiqueries of Scotland, 
vol. xxiv, pp, 382-387. 989 





pee 


524 
1889, 


1859. 


1800, 


L891. 


1&9]. 


189], 


L893. 


1894. 


L894. 
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From the Druie to the Geldie: 4 circular Mountain Tour, 
Aberd. Journ, 17th and 24th June 1889, 990 
Sir George Donglas, Bart. Travels in Home Counties. 991 


This account of travel appeared in the November and December 
humbers of the Scots Magazine for 1889, It is a narrative of a riding 
and walking tour in the cunties of Roxburgh and Dumfries, 


A Morning on the Grampians, Alachieood's Magazine, Sept. 
1890, 992 


Vagor; or, Vicissitudes of a Vagabond. Edited by doseph 
M‘Vittie. Svo, Albion, N.Y., 1891, 993 
_ The opening chapters contain some references to Beotland. Caer- 
laverock, Nith, Solway, Repentance Tower, Bankend, Tinwald, 
Kirtle, Crese Mose, and Hoddoam are mentioned, but there is 
nothing descriptive of the pices, It is a poorly edited book of little 
value, and it i# perhaps difficult to justify its appenrance in a List 
of Travels in Scotland, though it ie spoken of as a tour. 


J. F. Hunnewell. The Lands of Scott, Portrait and maps. 

Svo, Boston, U.S.A, 1891, 994 
Descriptive tours in Scotland, ete, to svenes of Scott's novels and 

pects, 

Maleolm Ferguson. Rambles in Breadalhane. 8vo, Glasgow, 

189], 895 


Portrait of the anthor in Highland costume as frontispiece + portrait 
of Ing Donald M‘Laren; cairn on Ben Lawers; Black Wateh cairn 
at Aberfeldy; mural monument in Weem kirk; and Wade's bridge 
at Aberfeldy, az illustrations, 


[A. E. Murray.) St Pauls to the Highlands and back, Lond., 


1893. 996 
M. Ferguson. Trip from Callander to Staffa and Tona, Tllus- 
trated. &yo, 1894, 997 


A. Goodrich-Freer, Outer Isles. With illustrations by Allon 
Earand. &vo, Lond., 1903. 998 


Notes on the islanders, and on legends, superstitions, folklore, ete, 


1897. 


1898, 


[s9s. 


100. 


1D]. 


102. 


105. 
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[J. H. Maegregor.] Fort William to Glasgow on foot, Christian 
Leader, 15th, 22nd, and 29th June 1499. 999 
The walk took place in 1897. 


J. H. M, (oJ. H. Macgregor), From the German Ocean to the 

Atlantic, on foot. Bangehire Journal of lat, Sth, loth, and 22nd 

Jan. 1901, 1000 
The walk took place m 1538. 


Hugh Macmillan. A Holiday on Lochtayside. Chamber's 
Journal, vol. Ixxv, p. 389° (1898). 1001 


Adam Laing, Branxholme Castle and the Land of the Seotta, 
A drive through Upper Teviotdale, from Hawick to Mosspaul. 
12 plates. 8Swo, Hawick, 1901. 1002 


J. Garry. A Hebridean Holiday, Yemple Sar, 124: 321 
(1901). 1003 


ht. Blair, Falkirk and its Neighbourhood, Illustrated. (The 
Record of a Visit, lst and 2nd July 1902.) Proceedings of 
Soc. of Antig. Neweastle-upon-T'yne, val. x. p. 213. 1004 


Sir George Douglas, Dart. Diversions of a Country Gentleman. 
Svo, Lond., 1902. 1005 
Gives accounts of three ahort tours in the Sonth-East of Scotland :— 
(1) Across the Border by a Dieused Road; (2) A Bypath of Border 
Smugglers; and (3) A Motor Car on Border Roads, 
J. Wiglesworth. St Kilda and its Birds. An Ornithological 
Expedition in the summer of 1903. Five plates. &va, 
Liverpool, 1903, 1006 


. Arthur Grant. Rambles in Arcadia. Svo, Lond,, 1903. 1007 


Contains accounts of pedestrian excursions in Galloway, tramps over 
the hillsides and drove roads of the Borders, and angling expeditions 
in the Western Isles, | 
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1904, C.G. Cash, Three Visits to the Garbh Coire, Carragorm Club 
Journal, vol. iv. No. 24, Jan. 1905. 1008 


1904 efrea, Die Berliner Range Lotte Bachs Hochzeita reise von Ernat 
Georgy, Berlin, 1904. 1009 

Fiction, but evidently the outcome of the author's observati 
easing and faa eiien se sty a 
1905, Firmin Roz, Sous la Couronne d'Angleterre: L’Irlanidle, lm- 
pressions d’Ecosse, au Pays de Galles. 8°, Paris, 1905, 1010 


INDEX. 
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NOTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF A BRONZE AGE CEMETERY CONTAIN. 
ING BURIALS WITH URNS AT NEWLANDS, LANGSIDE, GLASGOW. 
by LUDOVIC M‘LELLAN MANN, F.8.A, 8cor, 

In the autumn of 1904 there were discovered at Newlands, Glasgow, 
two groups of burials after cremation, comprising eight deposits of 
bones and charcoal, four with urns. 

The following note on what may be styled Group No. L, had heen 
prepared before the ilisclosure of Group No. II. Group No, II, is 
described in a second and separate section, 


(;RouP No, I. 


On 4th August, on the suggestion of Dr David Murray, I received a 
message from Mr J. Campbell Murray, factor to Sir J ohn Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart. of Pollok, that in digging at Newlands, Langside, Glasgow, on Pollok 
estate, urns with bones had heen discovered. That evening a meeting on 
the ground took place, and notes were taken of the circumstances of the 
discovery, Mr George Anderson, builder, who was carrying on the dig- 
ging work and the erection of houses, and Mr James Auchterlonie, the 
foreman, both realised, on the disclosure of the first urn, the significance 
of the discovery; and having paid particular attention to the features 
revealed from stage to stage, they were able to furnish such full details 
that it would seem no facts of importance have escaped registration. 
It is largely owing to the enthusiasm of My Anderson that the relics. 
were 20 carefully handled and preserved. 

Lhe Nature of the Ground and Locatity.—The place where the burials 
were found is in Kenfrewshire, a short distance beyond the Glasgow 
municipal boundary (see the plan, fig, 1), and a few yards to the east of 
Newlands railway station, about 20 feet from the north edge of the 
railway line, which at that point runs in a cutting about 5 feet deep 
through a slight natural elevation about 30 yards by 20 yards. Parallel 
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Fig. 1, General Plan showing the site of the Buriala, 
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Fig. 2. Plan showing positiona of tis Vena 
vol, XXXIX, 4 
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to the railway, and at a short distance north of it, a road is being con- 
structed. Between the road and the railway some detached cottages 
have been built. While excavating the soil to a depth of from 5 to 
7 feet, between cottage No. § and the railway, the urns were discovered. 
From the permanent way the ground slopes slightly to the north and 
east. Well up on the face of the slope the urns had been buried in the 
positions shown on the plan, fig. 2. The place of deposit is 110 feet 
above mean sea-level, as kindly reckoned from the nearest bench- 
mark by Mr J. Jackson Wilson, for the purpose of this note, 

The soil consists of dark stratified sand and gravel, At the surface 
there is a layer of about 12 inches of ordinary soil, which has heen 
disturbed for many years by farming operations. Immediately below 
this layer, to a depth of more than 15 feet, there are strata of sand 
and gravel seldom quite lorizontal, and sometimes much disturbed, 
lat all by natural agencies. The sand is sharp and fine. The gravel 
consists Of pebbles mostly much smaller and seldom larger than the 
human fist, 


Tae Posttion axp ConpitTion or toe Unss woes rousn. 

For convenience, the urns may be numbered according to the onder of 
their discovery, 

Urn No, 1.—On {2th July 1904 this urn was found, hase upwards, 
the top portion being 15 inches under the surface, Being the first to 
be disclosed, its discovery was not expected, and some of the cremated 
bones covered by the urn were scattered in the soil and not recovered, 
However, a fair quantity has been preserved. The urn was found 
in several fragments, and hos heen reconstructed. Portions of the 
um were found in such a position as to make it certain that the 
um had stood inverted upon o horizontal surface, Tt was noticed 
that it rested upon a layer of fine sand about an eighth of an inch 
deep, Which differed from the sand in the immediate vicinity of the 
layer. The layer had every appearance of having been artificially 
placed. 
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Ura No. 2.—Later, on the same day, urn No. 2 was found, It also 
was sunk in a pit of a similar depth, and was inverted and covered 
cremated bones. All the bones in this case are preserved. The 
urn was deposited 4 feet 6 inches to the south-west of urn No. 1. The 
urn was noticed to have been placed, like its companion, inverted 
perpendicularly on fine sand deposited in a layer about an eighth of an 
inch deep, This urn was also found broken, but has been reconstructed. 
Looking to the small depth at which these urns were placed from the 
surface, it is possible, as suggested by Mr Auchterlonie, that o severe 
frost may have been the cause of their becoming fractured. 

Ura No, 3.—On Ist August, on the resumption of the digging work 
after the local holidays, a third urn was discovered, also inverted, at 
a depth of 18 inches under the surface, at a point 12 feet 6 inches 
from urn No, 2, and in the same relative position to urn No. 2 as that 
urn was placed to urn No. 1. Thus a straight line drawn through 
the places where urn No, 1 and urn No. 3 hod been deposited, also 
passed through the place where urn No, 2 was found.’ The compass 
indicated the direction to be about 20° west of north (mag.-), or nearly 
north-north-west and south-south-east (mag.). The quantity of hones 
covered by urn No. 3 much exceeded the quantity associated with urn 
No. 2. No comparison in this connection can be made with the osseous 
remains found with urn No, 1, as only a portion of the quantity 
covered by that vessel has been preserved. 

The bed upon which No. 3 rested did not appear in any way to have 


\ The arrangenieal of urns in a fine. In describing the disoveries of einerary 
urns deposited in groups in shallow pits, and without protecting structures of stones, 
most writers have omitted, among many other things, to mention the manner of 
arrangement of the urna. The vessels in one group found in the Parish of Creich, 
Fifeshire, are mentioned as having been found “crowded together” and irresularly 
placed (P.3.4.8., vol. vii. p, 406) In one instance the vessels were disposed in a 
circular manner (P.34.8., vol. vi. p. 338). As mentioned, the three Newlands 
urna were deposited apparently in o straight line. It is interesting to note that at 
least two other cases (Proceedings, vol. vil. p. 405) hare been recorded where the 
arrangement was somewhat similar. In more than one case the direction of the 
line Jay east and west approximately. 
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been artificially prepared, further than that the soil had been excavated 
to receive the vessel, 

Phe Simplicity of the Interments—No stones whatever seem to have 
been built up or set in position in association with the urns. No arti- 
ficially worked objects were found other than the urns, and there was 
apparently an absence of layers of wood ashes and of deposits of bones 
without urns. The bones and earthy matter have been carefully sifted 
and examined. 

fhe Material of the Urne.—The urns have as usual been made with- 
out the aid of the wheel, of clay into which have been worked small 
fragments of pounded-up stone which are evenly distributed throughout 
the material. The fragments appear rarely on the surface, especially 
the exterior surface. ‘The vessels have been fire-hardened after being 
decorated and are of a pale yellowish colour, The pounted-up stones 
would strengthen the walls and prevent the cracking of the vessels 
during the firing process, 

Wood Charcoal,—One or two very small pieces of wood charcoal 


were detected among the bones covered by urn No. 2. The presence of 


only a few particles of charcoal with the bones, and the apparent absence 
of charcoal in the soil immediately round the urns Nos. | to o, indicate 
that the process of cremation did not probably take place upon the apo 
where the urns were buried, 

The Probable Presence of Bronze.—I observed a stain of a bright green 
colour on a vertebra associated with urn No. 2. This may indicate that 
a bronze implement or weapon had been deposited with the remains. 

The Ancient Exycavatioma.—The extent of the disturbance of tho soil 
above and round the urns was not observed, and it is not therefore 
possible to say definitely how far horizontally the prehistoric excavators 
had worked in digging holes for the deposit of the vessels. 

Vertically they did not go far; and assuming the level of the pre- 
historic surface not to have materially changed sinca the time of the 
interments, the cavities made for urns Nos. 1] and 2 could not have heen 
more than 2 feet each in depth, and for urn No. 3 not more than 3 feat 
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in depth. The size of the urn seems thus to have in some measure 
dictated the depth of the excavation, the largest um, No, 3, having 
apparently been set more deeply than its companions, 


Tuer Suare axp Decoration or tHe Ups. 


The Newlands urna belong to a well-known type of cinerary urn, 
and are to be assigned to the Bronze Age. The contour of this pottery- 
type is usually that of two truncated cones (of about equal diameter at 
their widest) set base to base with an interpolated zone which is very 
often constricted. The constricted part and the upper cone are, as a rula, 
of nearly equal depth, In each case the lower half of the vessel is 
plain, with flat base and like a flower-pot, though generally having some- 
what more rapidly expanding walls, The walls rise from the bose 
sharply, without rounding off, at an angle of about 50 degrees, to a point 
about half-way up the height of the vessel. It is on the upper half of 
the vessel that the potter has displayed his capabilities as artist, The 
presumption that the prehistoric potter was a male is perhaps un- 
warranted, as there is evidence derivable from other discoveries of urns, 
such as the small size of the finger and nail imprints on the clay, which 
points to women having been the potters, as they are recorded to have 
been in some primitive communities, 

The upper half of each vessel from group No. 1. is divided into two 
equal and distinct zones, the demarcation between the zones being 
emphasised by the overhanging brim. 

Urn No, 1.—Urn No, 1 (tig. 3) stands about 11} inches high, measures 
9 inches outside across the mouth, and has « base 4 inches in diameter. 
In this urn the second or lower zone is destitute of ornament, and 
is bounded on its lower side by a plain moulding, and the outline 
of its surface is a harmonious continuation of the contour line of the 
lower half of the vessel. This is not a common feature, as the lower 
zone is usually pronouncedly constricted or waist-like. The higher zone, 
the contour line of which slopes inwards, is hounded on its upper 
margin by the rim of the vessel, and is divided from the lower zone by 
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the overhanging ridge already mentioned. The higher zone has been 
filled im hy two serves of lines incised by SOT sharp-poimnted Implement 
before the clay was fired, each line of one series erossing diagonally the 
neichbouring lines of the other. The lines of each series have an 
ohliquity of about 40°, Each line intersects from 3 to 4 of ite 
immedinte non-parallel] neighbours, these heing placed two in the apxice 


of on inch, and the depth of the sone being 7? inehes. 





Fig. a, Urn Nao. 1, Newlands, (4) Fig. 4. Urn No, 2, Newlands, (4) 


The rims of all three urns are ornamented and are bevelled inwards, 
the angle of the inclination being about 45 degrees, The rim of urn 
No. 1 is about half an inch broad, is fully occupied by a design of 
incised lines in two intersecting sets of zigzags, forming a series of 
equal-sized lozenges, centrally placed on the rim, and having their 
longer axes parallel with its edges, 

Urn Vo. 3.—This urn (fig. 4) measures 12 inches in height: the 


outside measurement across the mouth is 10 inches, and the dinmeter of 
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the base 44 inches. It has a similar overhanging upper zone but a 
plain constricted lower zone. The upper zone has arranged upon it 
lines formed when the clay was still soft by the impressions of| what 
at firet sight lock remarkably like a number of seed vessels attached on 
each side of a mid-rib, like small heads of degenerate wheat, or of some 
cereal grasa The impressions, of which a photograph of the sctual 





Fig. 5. Photograph of the markings on the upper part of 
Urn No. 2 (Antual size.) 


sixe is shown in fig. O, are mude to form o pattern in zigzags, and they 
also occur in irregular groupes, 

The rim of urn No. 3, like that of urn No, 1, 1s about half-an-inch 
broad and has on its outer edge a line of impressed cord pattern like the 
impressions just mentioned, but the rest of the surface of the rim is 
aceopied by a symmetrical single zigzag line made by the impression of 
a cord formed by two strands twisted. The line is more compactly set 
than the zigzag lines on the rim of urn No. 1, the component straight 
lines being about three-fourths of an inch long. 
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A question having arisen as to the nuture of the object employed to 
impress the markings upon the upper zone of um No, 2, the fragments 
of the urn were shown to Dr F. O, Bower, Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow, who kindly reports that he has found 
great difficulty in coming to any conclusion, and states that the sugges- 
tion he makes, viz., that the impressions are those of some gramineous 
ear, is of a very tentutive nature, and far from being a conviction in his 
ownmind, Of grasses, the nearest which Professor Bower suggests is one 
of the small spelts, eg. Triticum monocorccum (L.), or Triticum Spelta 
(L.), which grains were in very early cultivation, 

Mr Peter Ewing, F.L.S., who kindly undertook an examination of 
the markings, is of opinion that they are not those of a naturally grown 
object, because (1) a rachis with its attached flowers or grains would give 
4 more regular impression than these markings, in which the lobe-like 
hollows are not equally apart ; and (2), the direction of the afrix perceiv- 
able in some of the hollows is not coincident with, but runs obliquely to, 
the direction of the longer axis of the hollow. Mr Ewing conjectures 
the markings ore the result of a gouging-ont of the soft clay (before it 
was hardened) by means of a tool, peesibly of bone, 

As the question is important, and bears y pon the cultivation of cereals in 
Britain during the Bronze Period and Dr Joseph Anderson having 
suggested the possibility of a four-plaited cord having been the object 
used, the following experiments were carried out. Cords wore plaited in 
3, 4, and 5 regular plaits. An impression of ench of the three plaitings 
was made in soft clay which was afterwards hardened by fire, Casts of 
these impressions were then taken, Cuasta were also made of the mark - 
ings on the urns and casts of these easte taken. Thus the markings, 
ancient and modern, and both sunk and in relief, could he compared? 

' Dr Joseph Anderson calle my attention to p. 111 in Mr Mortimer'’s recently 
published Forty Fears’ Diggings, where thore is recorded the ooenrrence of part of 
a head of wheat enclosed in the clay forming the wall of a“ food-vessel,” and charred 
in the firing. 


* A comparison of the deeorative schemes on the rima of urns No. 1 and No, 2 
reveals that the artist spread out the cigzags on rim of No. 1 where it was double, amd 
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The comparison showed that the prehistoric potter nsed a four-plaited 
cord, Thesinuosity of the markings, the forking of some of the cords where 
the component atrands have become loosened, and the length of some of the 
markings, which run without a break for 2] inches, being out of propor- 
tion to their breadth if considered as impressions of an ear of grain, all in- 
dicate that a cord has been used.! The impressions, when viewed in relief 





Fig, 6 Markings on Urn No. 2% (Enlarged four times.) 


and under o lens, were particularly instructive, as the various strands could 
be traced as they ran under and over from one side to another. A photo- 
eraph of some of the markings enlarged four times is shown in fig. 6. 


selected] a series Of leas obtuse angles for the single line on the rim of No, 2, aupple- 
menting the comparative meagreness of the single zigzag by a plain line on tha 
margin, In each case practically the anmoe degree of fulness in the decorative effect 
is reached, but by different meons. The work in each instance finishes off at the 
pm point—a point, by the way, at which the modern decorntor has seldom the 
gen! taste tocalla halt. Identical artistic impulses seem to hove imbued the mind of 
each of the artists ; or not inprobably the two rime were decorated by the same hand. 
i In an Apperlix (jp G51), the results of forther experiments are described, 
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Orn No. 3 is not only the largest of the three, but is one of the 
largest sepulchral vessels recorded from Scotland. lt hears more 
decoration than ite two Con pPAnion terns, 


The contour of the lower zone is much constricted, being pronouncedly 


—_ 





Fig. 7. Urn No, 3, Newlands, (}.) 


concave. That of the higher zone slopes inwards till its termination 
at the rim, and betrays slight convexity. The outside diameter of the 
mouth 1 lf inches. The height of the vessel (fic. 7) is 18 inches. of 

: L a fe. f ! 


which 1] inches are taken up by the plain lower part, the remaining 7 


inches being occupied by the upper and lower zones, which are 31 and 4 
& ral . = if a ; 
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inches in depth respectively. Both zones are filled with straight lines 
of the impressed twisted cord pattern. In the lower, the limes run ata 
slight angle from the perpendicular, and as is usual run from left to 
right and are roughly parallel to each other and equi-dlistant about 
1 inch. 

In the upper zone the lines ron up and down in ao treble zigzag, and 
are placed about 1 inch apart, the change in direction of the line taking 
place at distances of about | inch, As is usual in the pottery decoration 
of the Scottish Bronze Age, each line seems to run first from left to 
right, beginning at the top of the zone! The ornamentation of the 
rim of this urn consista of « zigzag line of the weual twisted cord 
pattern, “The design is well spread out and the angle formed by the 
lines very obtuse, the surface available for decoration heing just a little 
over half an inch in breadth, and the straight lines composing the zigzag 
being } inch long. 

Inferences from the Position and Shape of the Uras.—lt cannot he 
stated whether, at the period of the Newlands deposit, the urn was 
more frequently inverted than placed in a normal position, Both 
fashions have been noticed to occur in the same cemetery and with 
what were almost certainly contemporary burials, To secure the 
contents, slabs of stone were not unusually placed over the urn when 
it stood upright, and under the urn when it was inverted. [ have 
discovered one instance where an urn (bucket-shaped and plain), con- 
taining apparently incinerated remains, had been placed on its side, 
and a small flat stone set upright against the mouth, and a “kit” of 
flint tools placed in the soil above the veszel. 

The Employment of OUrna of Large Size.—Urna of a cinerary type 
are larger than those of any other kind. It seems certain that os the 
size of the vessel increased so also would the potter require to exercise 

' By astudy of the direction, overlapping and general character of the impressed 
and incised lines on prehistoric pottery, a [nirly accurate conclusion can be drawn as to 
the methods of the artist—what lines he first sketched in, anil what were the 
finishing touehes, and it may be possible at times to tell whether he waa right or 
left-handed. 
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greater skill and expend greater labour. The occurrence of sepulehral 
vessels of abnormally great dimensions is nevertheless possibly quite 
accidental! 

Sepulehral clay veasela in Scotland rarely exceed 15 inches in height. 
The other classes of British Bronze Age ceramic found with interments, 
“Food Vessels," “Drinking Cups,” and “Incense Cupa,” to use thie 
fanciful names which have been invented, are all much smaller, In 
the south-east of Spain, MM. Henri and Louis Siret discovered 


specimens of o type of large sepulchral urn containing unburnt 


human hones, which have been assigned to the Bronze Age in Spain, 


' No theories have apparently been formmbited as to why urns of exceptionally 
large size, such as urn No, 3, should have been employed. It may be, howerer, 
that there was some epecial reason for their manufacture. The most likely of the 
factora which may have entered into the choices of the size of an urn are perhaps 
worthy of examination. 

(1) A very large size may have been intended to indicate the importance of the 
deceased : or 

(2) may have been meant to testify to the exceptional esteem or veneration in 
which the individual was held ; or 

(3) may hove been supposed necessary from the large stature or proportions of 
the denessed ; or 

(4) may have been intended to contain the burnt bones of more than one 
individual : or 

(6) to contain, in addition to haman bones, the skeletons, or purt of the skeletons, 
of animals, 

No cose seems to have been found in the Eritish Islands of an onburnt homan 
skeleton having been deposited in an urn. 

If it be found possible to demonstrate, after the aceumulation of more data than 
is presently available, that there ia naa rule more elaboration in the super-strovtures 
or in the grave-goods associated with cinerary urns of large size, than in those of 
anal! size, perhaps we should learn whether the suppositions 1 and 2 have any 
foun:lation in fart. 

Careful examination of the osseous contents should, however, throw light on the 
sugueste] causes given under headings 3 to 5, The most unlikely supposition of 
all is certainly that offered under the fifth heading. Yet, such are the surprises met 
with in the study of prehistoric Archeology, that actual examination scene to 
indicate grounds for suggesting that the abnormal enbieal capacity of some urns, if 
intentional, waa arrange! to allow osseous fragments belonging to the lower animals 
bring interred in the same veasel with human remains,—{P.§.4.5., vol. vil p. 272.) 

* 1 have been able to obtain a note of only 20 Scottish cinerary vessels, the 
height of which exeeeds 15 inches, 
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if not to an earlier period, The diameter at the mouth in the case of 
some of these urns exceeds 26 inches. It is thought that such large 
ums may have been moulded in sections, which were put together 
when the clay was moist. 


Grour Xo, IT. 

On Friday, 16th September following, 1 was apprised of the dis- 
eoveries of tive additional deposits, these having taken place on the 
preceding Tuesday and Wednesday. As in the previous eases, | was 
unfortunately absent at the time of the diseoveries, but Mr Anderson 
and Mr Auchterlonie were again able to furnish details, and having 
previously read the note on Group No. 1, they were aware of the facts 
which it was desirable to record. 

The Disposition of the Deposite. When excavating at about the same 
distance from the railway os the first discoveries, and 85 yards to the 
west of that place, an urn with burnt bones, and near it four pits 
without traces of pottery, but with wood charcoal and bones, were 
founc. These five deposits may be numbered 4 to 8, in the order of 
their coming to light, 

As explained by Messrs Anderson & Auchterlonie, either one or other 
of whom was present at the disclosure of the remains, deposits Nos, 5, 
4 and 8 were placed in a straight line, us were aleo Nos, 6,4 and 7, the 
centre of the group having been No. 4. <A line through 5, 4 and 8 was 
at right angles to a line through 6,4, and 7. Reckoning the measure- 
ments from the centre of each deposit, Nos. 5 and & were each 6 feet 
distant, and 6 and 7 each 24 feet distant from No, 4. This disposition 
ia curiously symmetrical, A line through No. § and 5 lay about 2° 
north of north-west (mag.). The cottage in the back-garden of which 
Group No. I. was discovered, is the second double cottage south-east 
of the junction of Eroomhall Koad and Earlspark Avenue. A line 
from deposit No. 4 drawn towards and at right angles to the back wall 
of the cottage meets that wall at a point 4 feet 6 inches from the 
weat corner of the cottage, and measures 30 feet 6 inches. 
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Orn No. 4.—When discovered the basal portions of this urn were 
wanting: The greatest care was taken in noting the details of the 
position, The surrounding gravel was first removed and the urn 
exposed down to the rim, when it was seen fo have been placed in 
the usual inverted position. It was found impossible to lift the urn m 
one piece as the walls were fractured, The pieces were, however, in 
their original position, and after they had been cautiously removed there 
was revealed a core consisting of an intact, fairly compacted mass of 
black earth, wood ashes, and bones. Some sand and gravel was also 
present in the core, and had probably been washed in through the 
imperfect basal part. Rain water had no doubt obtained access nlso, 
and may have assisted in increasing the solidity of the core. Mr 
Anderson sifted ond washed through a sieve some of the material of 
the core, but noticed nothing of special note, except a number of 
human teeth. The urn had been set in a cavity excavated for It. 
As if to allow the vessel to rest upon a secure foundation, eight 
water-rolled stones of different sizes, shapes and material, none having 
a larger dimension than 6 inches, and the smallest having 4 maximum 
dimension of 2 inches, were found, in a somewhat circular manner, in 
the same plane, at the bottom of the cavity, so that the rim of the 
yeasel rested on the stones. The coarseness of the gravel in which the 
deposits of Group No. IT. were found may account for the employment 
of the stones, It would be less easy in gravel than in sand to obtain a 
flat and secure bed for an urn. Further than the placing of eight 
stones there was no prepared foundation. No stone was placed against 
the side of the urn nor in the centre of the floor of the cavity. The 
prehistoric diggers had evidently made a pit of a size just sufficient to 
contain the urn. 

On the disclosure of urn No. 4, it was noticed that the mass of hlack 
earth, wood ashes, and burnt bones which was seen to have formed a 
core, was not spread over an area greater than that covered by the urn. 
This apparently indicates that the materials referred to were contained 
‘1 the urn when it was deposited, and that they were not interred 
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prior to the urn being placed in position over them, This evidence ia, 
however, perhaps insufficient for the belief that before its burial the 
urn had its contents sealed up by some perishable covering placed over 
its mouth, 

The contents of the urn in this case seem to have filled the urn. If 
only o small quantity of material be found inside an inverted urn, then 
it is conceivable that the material to be covered was simply gathered in 


a small heap, and the um, then empty and without a cover, placed over 





Fig. & Utn No. 4, Newlands. [}.) 


the material. The rim was at a depth of 20 inches from the modern 
surface, The nearness of the base (which was uppermost) to the 
surface may account for the basal portions having disappeared, 

The decoration of urn No. 4 (fig. 8) is of tnusual richness The 
absenee of any deep overhanging rim, or of a constricted second Z0ne, 0 
of any sudden changes in the contour line, is compensated for by the rare 
feature of bold work im relief. The ornamentation is not confined to 
two zones or horizontal panels, as so often happens. There are indeed 
four zones, and one of these is again subdivided, but not pronounced! y, 
The decoration extends apparently very nearly to the hase, in unusual 
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feature, but its limit downwarda is unknown, as the basal portions are 
wanting. Sufficient fragments remain to show the contour and decora- 
tion to a point 12 inches downwards in vertical height from the rim. 
The inner and outer diameters at the mouth have been 13 and 14 inches 
respectively. The rim is plam, with « alight inward bevel. The 
contour line of the first or topmost zone extends slightly outwarda, 
neither bulging outwards nor inwards, to 1 point 23 inches from the 
rim, whence it curves rapidly outwards for about an inch, It then 
proceeds convexly inwards and downwards in a full uniform curve to a 
point at which the lower portion of the vessel has broken off Three 
horizontal mouldings occur. The first marks the boundary between the 
topmost sone and the lower parts of the vessel. 

Four inches beneath the first moulding is a second, while 5 inches 
still lower isa third moulding. The mouldings have been formed by 
laying on to the body of the wall rounded strips of clay about 7 of an 
inch in diameter, while the clay of the wall and that of the strip were 
still soft. As can he seen at places where the strip has since been 
broken off, the potter drew a shallow gutter along that part of the 
surface of the walls to which he (or she) intended to affix the strip 
of clay. 

The gutters, which are about one-tenth of the breadth of the moulding, 
may have heen made to assist to secure the strips of clay in position, 
but it is alao probable that they were merely preliminary sketchingsim 
ty indicate where the mouldings were to be laid. So far as the exterior 
of the vessel is concerned they were made apparently before any of 
the other lines were incised, as the lines incised in the interior of the 
panels sometimes cut ito the mouldings. 

After the strip was im position 1f was apparently carefully worked 
with the fingers into the body of the wall, keeping it, however, always 
in high relief, though making it usually a little broader than high. 
The topmost or first zone is, as usual, more lavishly decoruted than 
any other part. There, over the interior of the zone, are laid similar 
strips of clay, forming a zigzag line in relief which ranges over the 
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whole depth (23 inches) of the zone and rons at angles of about 45° to 
the line of the rinn. 

The triangular spaces thus formed appear of course as if counter-sunk. 
Euch space is filled with roughly parallel incised lines, about three in 
the space of an inch, The direction of the lines in each space haz 
been skilfully chosen so a3 to produce the maximum amount of variety, 
the lines in one space not running in the same direction os those in 
the immediately adjoining spaces, This harmonious effect is strengthened 
by the direction being parallel to one or other of the sides of the 
triangular space, 

Zone No, 21s, a8 mentioned, bounded below and above by Hines in 
relief A contrast has been produced in it by having lines in relief 
placed perpendicularly at distances of about 4 inches from ench other, 
This interior relief-work is of less extent than the work in relief in 
the interior of zone No. 1. This is in conformity with the artistic 
impulse which, during the period of the Bronze Age, almost invariably 
dictated that the lower the zone the less importance it should have, 
Chese vertically placed mouldings are arrunged to coincide with the 
apex of a triangle of the topmost zone. There is thus the pleasing 
effect of five lines in relief meeting at the same point. The rectangular, 
eounter-sunk panela in zone No, 2 which ore thus formed by the 
vertical and the horizontal mouldings are filled with groups of incised 
lines which are placed parallel, about {of an inch apart. Each group 
is somewhat irregularly placed, and the component lines of one run 
in directions different from those of its immediate neighbours. 

The third zone (of which the fragments are now lost) was bounded by 
mouldings, and deeper than sone No, 2, but had no relief work in the 
interior, It was thus given less decorative value than either of the 
upper zones, There was a single incised line running horizontally and 
carefully placed medially, From this middle line were two series of 
incised lines filling the entire space. One series, that in the lower 
sul-panel, rin downwards and at an angle of 45° from right to left, 
while those of other series (those in the upper aub-panel) ran upwards 
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at the same inclination from right to left. The lines comprising each 
series were carefully drawn parallel to each other and about 4 of an inch 
apart. The whole formed a herring-hone ornamentation, 

Beneath thia zone were fragments of the wall showing another zone 
with lines incised and running at an angle of 45° and parallel to 
each other, but the character of the decoration was indeterminable, owing 
to the destruction of the basal portions. 

The mouldings are at times decorated by the impression of some 
blunt-pointed tool. 

The inside of the rim, corresponding to the whole area of the topmost 
gone (which is 2} inches deep), is decorated by lines made by a tool 
with a somewhat frayed-out, broad point, possibly a reed or twig with o 
roughly fractured end. 

The tool scraped outa passage as it was drawn quickly along the 
surface of the soft clay. The character of the passages ia similar to 
the little gutters, already described, found underlying the strips of 
elay forming the mouldings on the exterior of the vessel. The passages 
are arranged in the familiar herring-bone pattern, but there is no 
mevdial line, ita place being taken by a slight thickening of the wall at 
the centre of the panel, the areas below and above the thickening 
being somewhat concave. In cinerary vessels ridges such as this 
occasionally occur round the interior near the rim, but their use, if 
they were not purely decorative, is not clear. They may have been 
intended to support a circular plaque or cover, fitted into the neck 
of the vessel to protect the contents. 

Deporit No, 6.—For a distance of about 15 inches immediately under 
the surface it was impossible to trace the ancient excavation owing 
to disturbances in the superficial soil, Beneath this superficial Inyer 
it was seen that the pit extended to a further depth of 9 inches 
and that it was oval, being 287 inches by 21 inches, the longer axis 
of the oval lying in a direction towards deposits Nos. 4 and 8. 

The coarseness of the gravel made it somewhat difficult to make out 
the exact lines of demarcation of the area of the ancient disturbance, 
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There were no built-in stones or traces of pottery or of o prepared 
floor, The pit, from oadepth of 15 inches downwards to its base, was 
filled with black earth and wood charcoal, but of osseous remains: there 
were only faint traces, 

Lhe other Deposits in Pita —Of the other pita, No. 6 was slightly oval 
and of similar dimensions to No. 6: No. 7 was circular and the smallest, 
being only 12 inches in diameter; and No, 5 was circular and about 24 
inches in diameter. The depth in each case did not materially vary, but 
No. 6 had a depth of only 6 inches of filled-in material under the super- 
ficial layer of 15 inches of disturbed soil. In this pit some pieces of 
charcoal of unusually large size, being about 1 inch m diameter, were 
found. On portions of the contents of the pits being washed by Mr 
Anderson, osseous fragments and gravel only were noticed. 

Tt is not unusual to find burials after cremation without urns mm the 
same cemeteries with urn-burials. Possibly, indeed, they are more 
common than the records show, as doubtless such simple burials would 
often remain undetected. Burnt osseous remains buried without urns 
are naturally not so well preserved as when protected by urns, 

The Relationship of the five Deposita.—It seems almost certain that in 
Group No. [. all the deposits are separate burials. Their symmetrical 
disposition seems bo point to their having been contemporary, but 
whether broadly or precisely so is a difficult question. The very frag- 
mentary condition of the osseous fragments in the urnless burials (if 
burials they were) will make it probably impossible to say what class of 
osseous remains were placed in the pits. The smallness of the cubical 
capacity of pit No. 7 is worthy of note. 

Wood Charcoal.—The wood charcoal from deposits Nos. 3 and 4 was 
submitted to Professor Perey Groom, who was good enough to undertake 
its examination, In the case of the charcoal from No, $3 the pieces were 
found to be too small to be satisfactory, but in the case of No. 4 
Professor Percy Groom was able to arrive at some conclusions and reports 
as follows :—"“ First, it is wood of a broad-leaved (dicotyledonous) tree. 
Secondly, it is not oak, chesnut, ash, elm, hornbeam, hazel, plane or 
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beech, Thirdly, I think that it is alder. To determine this wood 
absolutely—if it be possible—would require more time than T can devote 
to the question, I might, however, recommend you to send the wood to 
Mr Stone, who is a specialist on timber structure, and if he, after a 
more prolonged examination and more detailed one (by cutting the 
specimen pieces), arrives independently at the conclusion that the wood 
is alder, then I think you may regard it as certain. Of course it isa 
difficult bit of work, as it is impossible to see the colour, know the hard- 
ness, or ascertain the fine microscopical structure of the wo id 

Following Professor Groom's suggestion, Mr Herbert Stone, F.L.5., 
was communiented with, He says, “1 have failed entirely to obtain 
a section, without whieh I can offer no certain opinion, The resources 
of the Biological Laboratory at the Birmingham University have been 
placed at my disposal without avail. None of tha demonstrators can 
do anything with the charcoal, which is too soft and crumbling. From 
a superficial examination with a lens, T conjecture that the wood is 
alder.” 


Report és Bueast Bowes rrom Newnanps, LanGsipg, Giascow. 
By Tomas H. Brrce, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


The material submitted to me for examination by Mr Ludovic M‘L. 
Mann consists of four separate deposits found under cinerary urns, and 
three bags of gravel, osseous debris, and pieces of charcoal collected from 
the pits placed round one of the urns. 

The osseous fragments from all the deposits have the typical appear- 
ance and fracture of human bones caleined by cremation, The fragments 
which were protected from contact with the soil by the urns have a 
chalky white surface, while those which lay under urn No. 4 and those 
collected from the gravel in the prts have the dark colour of burnt bone 
found in the soil. : 

The bones forming each deposit were carefully examined, and those 
which could be accurately identified selected. A number of these 
furnish data regarding the age, and in some cases even the sex, of the 
individual, In cremated interments the shafts of the long bones and 
ribs are always broken into small eracked and often twisted fragments. 
The articular extremities have generally resisted the fire more than the 
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shafts, and portions remain which enable one to determine whether 
ossification haz heen completed. Frequently—and this has always struck 
me a8 & cUTIONs circumstance—some of the phalanges, though burnt 
through, remain entire. The bodies of the vertebrm are often partly 
preserved though the processes are broken awny. In the skull, os might 
be expected, it is generally the petrous temporal which has shown most 
resistince to the tire, while the other bones of the base and the vault 
are only represented by amall pieces, Some portion of the lower jaw 
is generally present, and the teeth, though completely calcined, are 
sometimes preserved entire, 

Cre No. 1.—This deposit ia represented by a few fragments. Certain 
of them show that the individual was of adult age. 

Ura No, 2.—The bones are specially white, as if they had been more 
completely protected than in the other cases, All the fragments are 
suid to have been preserved, but except on the supposition that a con- 
siderable part of the skeleton had been reduced to tine ash, the existing 
remains can hardly be taken to represent the whole of the bones: Some 
whole phalanges show that their epiphyses were united, so that the 
individual must have passed the 20th year; but a portion of the base 
of the sacrum shows that the first and second segments have not been 
completely united, so that the age can be determined as being about five 
and twenty. 

Several of the bones show light green stains, 

Large Urn No, 3.—This deposit is specially large, The bones are 
greyish in colour, a few are grey-black, The fragments are of large 
size. There are remains of about 19 vertebre. They are under the 
average size, and some of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones and 
phalanges which have been preserved are slender bones, The epiphyses 
of these bones have united so that the person cremated had reacheil 
adult age, 

One of the temporal bones is represented by the petrous and mastoid 
portions, The mastoid Bins is very slightly developed, and this, 
taken in conjunction with the slenderness of the bones of hand and 
foot, and the complete union of their epiphyses, point to the individual 
having been » woman. 

There are slight green stains on several of the bones. 

As the urn containing this large deposit was of exceptional size, it 
might be supposed that the burnt bones represented two skeletons. 
There is not, however, a greater mass of fragments than would be 
accounted for by the cremation of a single person, provided that the 
greater part of the skeleton had not been reduced to fine ash. The 
large size of the pieces, and the number of vertebre which have not 
been reduced to small particles, point to some special form of treatment, 
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such as a less fierce fire or one of shorter duration, which enabled the 
executors to gather the remains more completely together. 

No single fmgment which can be identified has a duplicate which 
cannot be referred to the opposite side of the body, eo that one is forced 
to the conclusion that the deposit representa the cremated remains of 
a single individual, Again, no bone occurs which can be identified as 
that of an animal, 

Ura No, 4.—The deposit found in association with this urn reached 
me in the form of a mase of small gravel with burnt bones intermingled 
with the stones, When collected, the osseous fragments were found 
to be much broken and of mther darker colour than in the cases of the 
leposits already described, a fact which is explained by the circumstance 
that they had, aceording to the account given, come into contact with 
the aoil which had gained access through the broken basal portion of 
the urn. 

Portions of the bones of hand and foot show that the epiphyses 
had united. The amount of osseous debris can hardly be taken to 
represent the remains of an entire skeleton. There are no bones which 
cannot be attributed to the human subject, 

Deposila from the Pits round Urn No. 4.—These were submitted to 
me in two lota mixed with the gravel which filled the pits The deposits 
consist largely of fine osseous debris and the smaller sort of fragments 
which occur in the urn deposits. They have the dark eolour of burnt 
bones deposited in the soil, but in every other respect are identical 
with the osseous remains found under the urns. They are, however, 
very much broken up, and it is noticeable that a relatively large number 
of the small bones of the hand and foot seem to be present. 

Collected together, all the fragments from the four pits do not equal 
in amount the mass of bones in the urn deposits. I have examined 
certain burnt interments, and that in urn No. 3 of this series is a case 
in point, where most of the skeleton appears to have been collected 
into the urn. In cases where only a portion of the debris of the bones 
appears to represent the result of the cremation, it may readily be 
supposed that much of the bone had been reduced to fine ash; but, on 
the other hand, it may also be supposed that it would be a matter of 
diffeulty to gather the finer debris from the ashes of the funeral pyre, 
and that the fragmenta of burnt bone deposited in, or under the um 
represent only those readily collected. In this connection I may say 
that the fragments from urn No. + and the four pits do not much, if 
they at all exceed in amount, those recovered under urn No. 3, and I 
would suggest as a possibility, from my examination of the remains, 
that the deposits in the pits may not represent separate interments, but 
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only the finer debris of the cremation. 
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APPENDIX. 


Experiments were carried out to throw light on the nature of the 
material of the four-plaited cord which had been applied to the wall of 
Urn No. 1. 

Impressions on soft clay of various similarly plaited vegetable and 
animal fibres were compare! with the ancient markings, and some 
conclusions arrived at, 

Tendonsa and Fibres of Animal Ongia.—The presence of atric on the 
anciont markings indicates that the ancient cord consisted of either four 
solid strands with corrugated surfaces, or of four strands each made up 
of a number of filaments twisted upon one another, Four solid strands, 
possessing a corrugated surface such as characterises a thickish animal 
tendon, would, however, give more continuous, certainly more pro- 
nounced, strim than those to be seen on the ancient markings. The 
prehistoric strand would therefore seem to have been not solid, but 
composed of a number of filaments. 

A cord with strands of horse hairs twisted dil not give impressions 
like the urn markings, the individual hairs producing atrim far too clear 
and harsh. For similar reasons human hair was rejected, as not among 
the materials probably used by the prehistoric potter. 

Wool presanted a little difficulty, owing to the number of its varieties 
and the various methods of ita preparation, Woollen yarns, oiled and 
not oiled, “long” and “short,” in plies of three and four, were four- 
plaited as nearly as possible to the degree of compactness of the original 
cord. The different yarns, while in each case giving a cord of the 
required thickness, betrayed too great an elasticity and an insufficient 
power of resistance when pressed against the clay, and gave impressiona 
much less definite than those on the urn. 

But a more noteworthy difference was brought out between the 
character of the material of the ancient cord and that of the woollen 
yarns experimented with. The wool left always upon the clay the 
impression of a felted surface,-caused by the /amine or feathery off- 
shoots of the wool getting pressed together and interlacing themselves 
irregularly at the moment the wool was pressed into the clay. Such 
felted suriace is not observable on the ancient markings. 

Pegetatle Fibres—A plaiting of four piths of the common rush 
(which was found difficult to make, owing to the brittleness of the 
material) gave impressions too large, 

As there were found at Lochee Crannog (P.S.A.8., vol. xiii. pp. 
198, 237, and 246) articles like fringes or girdles, and a four-plaited 
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object like a cue or pigtail, all made by plaiting the stema of the moss 
Polytrichwm Comnone (L.), this moss was experimented with. 

Mr John Renwick kindly supplied! specimens of the mos. The ateme 
were easily freed from the short, hairy leaves, but, in spite of the most 
careful preparation, amall irregnlarly-placed scales persisted in adhering 
to the stems, and produced on the clay cross lines and irresularities. 
Further, the stems were too stiff. It seems clear this moss was not the 
material used upon the surface of the urn. Flax tow, however, pave 
Im pressianis sitilar to the ancient markings, especially when in the 
plaiting the fibres were slightly moistened, The tow had a solidity, and 
yet o pliability, a thickening here and there of the fibres, and a surface 
fairly free from feathery and straggling filaments—features all apparently 
characteristic of the material Which was called inte service ly the 
decorator of the urn. Flax tow (and linen) were not improbably known 
in Britain during the early phase of the Bronze Age. 

A body swathed in linen was found in a cist with relics’ churacteristic 
of the Early Bronze Age at Driffield, Yorkshire (Archaologia, xxxiv. 
p. 255). An orn of overhanging rim type, discovered at Durrington, 
Wiltshire, contained burnt bones which had been wrapped in coarse 
linen cloth woven with « double thread both of warp and woof. The 
form of the fibres has survived, owing to o deposit upon the fabric of 
carbonate of lime derived from the bones, These relics are in Devizes 
Museum. (Ane. Wilts, p. 168; Wilts. Aveh, Mag. xxi. p. 26); Devizes 
Mus, Cat., p. 56.) In Bush Barrow, Normanton, Wiltshire, was found a 
flat axe of bronze, with almost imperceptible flanges, bearing on its sur- 
face traces of coarse cloth, as if burnt into the metal. T-was informed at 
Devizes Museum, where this axe is preserve:l, that the cloth was probably 
oflinen. (Ane. Wilts, p, 203, pl. xxvi. Devizes Afue. Cat., p38.) 

Mr B. Howard Cunnington, F.8. A, Scot, Devizes, to whom the above 
references to linen were submitted, kindly calls my attention to the 
following four other instances of linen cloth found in England with 
burnt interments in barrows of the Bronze Age. Very fine linen was 
found by Canon Jackson in a barrow at Winterslow, near Stonchenge 
(Wilts. Arch, May, xxi. p. 346). Sir Richard Colt Hoare refers to an 
interment of burnt bones, secured by a linen cloth, under a rode urn 
(dnc. Wilts, p. 169); too large sepulchral urn associated with “severn! 
pieces of decayed linen, of a reddish brown colour, lying like cobwebs on 
the calcined bones" (Ane, Wilts, p, 242); and on the same page to a 
broken urn associated with “an interment of bnirnt hones, over which 
was a considerable quantity of decayed linen cloth.” 
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